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CHAPTER I. 


A COMPACT IN CROOKDOM. 


N a saloon situated only a few 
hundred yards from the offi- 
cial frontier of London’s 
Chinatown, two men sat at a 

wall table in a corner, engaged in ear- 
ust conversation. They afforded a 
sharp contrast. One was a thickset and 
rather ruffianly looking fellow, not too 
deanly in either person or clothing, and 
Possessing, among other evidences that 
tone time he had known the prize 
ting, a badly broken nose. His com- 
fnion was dressed with that spruce- 
ss which belongs to the successful 
East End resident. He was cleanly 


shaven, of slight build, and alert in 
manner and address. 

Having ordered and paid for two 
whisky-and-sodas, the East Ender, rais- 
ing his glass, nodded to his compan- 
ion and took a drink. The glitter of 
a magnificent diamond which he wor 
seemed to attract the other’s attention 
almost hypnotically. 

“Well, Freddy,” 
man, “any news?” ’ 

“Nothing much,” returned the one 
addressed as Freddy, setting his glass 
upon the table and selecting a ciga- 
rette from a package which he carried 
in his pocket. 

*1’m not so sure,” growled the other, 
watching him suspiciously. “You’ve 


said the thickset 
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been lying low for a long time, and it’s 
not like you to lay off except when 
there’s something big in sight.” 

“H’m!” said his companion, lighting 
his cigarette. “What do you mean ex- 
actly ?” 

Jim Poland—for such was the big 
man’s name—growled and rubbed his 
hand across his forehead. 

“I’ve had my eye on you, Freddy,” 
he replied; “I’ve had my eye on you!” 

“Oh, have you?” murmured the 
other. “But tell me what you mean?” 

Beneath his suave manner lay a 
threat, and, indeed, Freddy Cohen, 
known to his associates as “Diamond 
Fred,” was in many ways a formida- 
ble personality. He had brought to 
his chosen profession of crook a first- 
rate American training, together with 
all that mental agility and cleverness 
which belong to his race, and was at 
once an object of envy and admiration 
among the fraternity who keep Scot- 
land Yard busy. 

Jim Poland, physically a more dan- 
gerous character, was not in the same 
class with him; but he was not with- 
out brains of a sort, and Cohen, al- 
though smiling agreeably, waited with 
some anxiety for his reply. 

“T mean,” growled out Poland, “that 
you’re not wasting your time with Lala 
Huang for nothing.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned Cohen 
lightly. “She’s a pretty girl; but what 
business is it of yours?” 

“None at all. I ain’t interested in 
her good looks; neither are you.” 

Cohen shrugged and raised his glass 
again. 

“Come on,” continued Poland, lean- 
ing across the table. “I know, and 
I’m in on it. D’you hear me? I’m in 
on it. These are hard times, and we’ve 
got to stick together.” 

“Oh,” said Cohen, “that’s the game, 
is it?” 

“That’s the game, sure enough. You 
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won’t go wrong if you bring me in, 
even at fifty-fifty, because maybe I 
know things about old Huang that you 
don’t know.” 

Cohen’s expression changed subtly, 
and beneath his drooping lids he glanced 
aside at the speaker. Then: 

“It’s no promise,” he said, “but what 
do you know?” ; 

Poland bent further over the table. 

“Chinatown’s being watched again. I 
heard this morning that ‘Red’ Kerry 
was down here.” 

Cohen laughed. 

“Red Kerry!” he echoed. “Red 
Kerry means nothing in my young life, 
Jim.” 

“Don’t he?” returned Jim, snarling 
viciously. ‘The way he cleaned up that 
dope crowd a while back seemed to 
show he was no boob, didn’t it?” 

Cohen made a racial gesture as if to 
dismiss the subject. 

“All right,” continued Poland. 
“Think that way if you like. But the 
patrols have been doubled; I suppose 
you know that? And it’s a sure thing 
there are special men on duty ever 
since the death of that chink.” 

Cohen shifted uneasily, glancing 
about him in a furtive fashion. 

“See what I mean?” continued the 
other. “Chinatown ain’t healthy just 
now.” 

He finished his whisky at a draft 
and, standing up, lurched heavily across 
to the counter. He returned with two 
more glasses. Then, reseating himsel! 
and bending forward again, he went 
on: 

“There’s one thing I reckon you don't 
know,” he whispered in Cohen’s eat. 
“TI saw that chink talking to Lala Hw 
ang only a week before the time he 
was hauled out of Limehouse Reach. 
I’m wondering, Diamond, if, with al 
your cleverness, you may not go the 
same way.” 

“Don’t try to pull the creepy stuf 
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on me, Jim,” said Cohen uneasily. 
“What are you driving at, anyway?” 

“Well,” replied Poland, sipping his 
whisky reflectively, “how did that chink 
get into the river?” 

“How do I know?” 

“And what killed him? It wasn’t 
drowning, although he was all swelled 
up.” 

“See here, old pal,” said Cohen, “I 
know Frisco better than you know 
Limehouse. Let me tell you that this 
little old Chinatown of yours is pie to 
me. You're trying to get me figuring 
on Chinese death traps, secret poisons, 
and all that junk. Boy, you’re wasting 
your poetry. Even if you did see the 
chink with Lala, and I doubt it h, 
don’t get excited! I’m speaking plain. 
There’s no connection that I can see 
between death of said chink and old 
Huang Chow.” %s 

“Ain’t there?” queried Poland husk- 
ily. He grasped the other’s wrist as in 
a vise and bent forward so that his 
battered face was close to the pale coun- 
tenance of Cohen. “I’ve been shadow- 
ing old Huang for months and months. 
Now I’m going to tell you something. 
Since the death -* that chink Red Ker- 
ty’s been shadowing him, too.” 

“See here!” yo withdrew his 
arm from the other’s grasp angrily. 
“You can’t freeze me out of this claim 
with bogy stuff. You’re mugged, my 
lad, and you know it. Chief Inspector 





Kerry is your pet nightmare. But if 
he walked in here right now, I could 


drink. I wouldn’t, 
but I could. You've got the wrong 
angle, Jim. Lala likes me fine, and, 
although she doesn’t say much, what she 
does say is straight. I’ll ask her to- 
night about the chink.” 

“Then you'll be a fool.” 

“What's that?” 

“I say you'll be a fool. I’m warning 
you, Freddy. There are chinks and 
chinks. All the boys know old Huang 
Chow has got a regular gold mine buried 


ask him to have a 
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somewhere under the floor. But all the 
boys don’t know what I know, and it 
seems that you don’t, either.” 

“What is that?” 

Jim Poland bent forward more ur- 
gently, again seizing Cohen’s wrist, and 
said: 

“Huang Chow is a mighty big bug 
among the Chinese,” he whispered, 
glancing cautiously about him. ‘“He’s 
devilish clever and rotten with money. 
A man like that wants handling. I’m 
not telling you what I know. But call 
it fifty-fifty, and maybe you’ll come out 
alive.” 

The brow of Diamond Fred displayed 
beads of perspiration, and with a blue- 
silk handkerchief which he carried i 
his breast pocket he delicately dried his 
forehead. 

“You're an old hand at this game, 
Jim,” he muttered. “It amounts to 
this, I suppose, that if I don’t agree 
you'll queer my game?” 

Jim Poland’s brow lowered, and he 
clenched his fists formidably,. 

“Listen,” he said in his hoarse voice. 
“Tt ain’t your claim any more than 


mine. You’ve covered it different, 
that’s all. Yours was always the petti- 
coat lay. Mine’s slower but safer. Is 


any one else in with you?” 
“No.” 


“Then we'll join up. T’ll tell you 


something. I was backing out.” 
Vhat? You were going to quit?” 
“I was.” 


“Why ?” 

“Because the thing’s too dead easy, 
and a thing like that always looks phony 
to me.” 

Freddy Cohen finished his glass of 
whisky. 

“Wait while I get some more drinks,” 
he said. 

In this way, then, at about the hour 
of ten on a stuffy autumn night, in the 
crowded room of that Wapping saloon, 
these two made a compact. 











[VE been expecting this,” said Chief 
Inspector Kerry. 

He tilted his derby hat further for- 
ward over his brow and contemplated 
the ghastly exhibit which lay upon the 
slab of the mortuary. Two other police 
officers, one in uniform, were present, 
and they treated the celebrated chief in- 
spector with the deference which he had 
not only earned but had always de- 
manded from his subordinates. 

Earmarked for important promotion, 
he was an interesting figure as he stood 
there in the gloomy, ill-lighted place, 
his pose that of an athlete about to per- 
form a long jump, or, perhaps, as it 
might have appeared to some, that of 
a dancing master about to demonstrate 
a new step. 

His close-cropped hair was brilliantly 
red, and so was his short, wiry, aggres- 
sive mustache. He was ruddy of com- 
plexion, and he looked out unblinkingly 
upon the world with a pair of steel-blue 
eyes. Neat he was to spruceness, and 
while of no more than medium height, 
he had the shoulders of an athlete. 

The detective who stood beside him, 
by name John Durham, had one trait 
in common with his celebrated supe- 
rior. This was a quick keenness, a sort 
of alert vitality, which showed in his 
eyes, and indeed in every line of his 
thin, clean-shaven face. Kerry had 
picked him out as the most promising 
junior in his department. 

“Give me the particulars,” said the 
chief inspector. “It isn’t robbery. He’s 
wearing a diamond ring worth a small 
fortune.” 

His diction was rapid and terse, so 
rapid as to create the impression that 
he bit off the ends of the longer words. 
He turned his penetrating blue eyes 
upon the uniformed officer who stood 
at the end of the slab. 

“They are very few, chief inspector,” 
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LIMEHOUSE WITNESSES A TRAGEDY. 


was the reply. “He was hauled out by 
the river police shortly after midnight, 
at the lower end of Limehouse Reach, 
He was alive then—they heard his cry 
—but he died while they were hauling 
him into the boat.” 

“Any statement?” 

“He was past it, sir. According to 
the report of the officer in charge he 
mumbled something which sounded like: 
‘It has bitten me,’ just before he became 
unconscious.” 


“Tt has bitten me,’” murmured 
Kerry. “The divisional surgeon has 


seen him?” 

“Yes, chief inspector. And in his 
opinion the man did not die from drown- 
ing, but from some form of virulent 
poisoning.” 

“Poisoning ?” 

“That’s the idea. There will be a 
further examination, of course. Either 
a hypodermic injection or a bite.” 

“A bite?” said Kerry. “The bite of 
what ?” 

“That I cannot say, sir. A venomous 
reptile, I suppose.” 

Kerry stared down critically at the 
swollen face of the victim and then 
glanced sharply aside-at Durham. 

“Accounts for his appearance, I sup- 
pose,” he murmured. 

“Yes,” said Durham quietly. “He 
hadn’t been in the water long enough 
to look like that.” He turned to the 
local officer. “Is there any theory as 
to the point at which he went in?” 

“Well, an arrest has been made.” 

“By whom? Of whom?” queried 
Kerry. 

“Two officers patroling Chinatown 
arrested a man for suspicious loitering. 
He turned out to be a well-known crimi- 
nal—Jim Poland, with a whole list of 
convictions against him. They’re hold- 
ing him at Limehouse station, and the 
theory is that he was operating with 
—~” He nodded in the direction of 
the body. 

“Then who's the gent with the swollen 
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: face?” inquired Kerry. “He’s a new 


one on me.” 

“Yes, but he’s been identified. He is 
an American crook with a clean slate 
so far as this side is concerned. Cohen 
is his name. And the idea seems to 
be that he went in at some point be- 
tween where he was found by the river 
police and the point at which Jim Po- 
land was arrested.” 

Kerry snapped his teeth together 
audibly. 

“I’m open to learn,” he said, ‘that 
the house of Huang Chow is within 
that area.” 

om 

“I thought so. He died the same way 
the Chinaman died a while ago,” com- 
mented Kerry almost savagely. “It 
looks very queer.” He glanced aside at 
the local officer. “Cover him up,” he 
ordered; and, turning, he walked 
briskly out of the mortuary, followed 
by Detective Durham. 

Although dawn was not far off, this 
was the darkest hour of the night, so 
that even the sounds of the water front 
were muted—as much so as they ever 
become. Vague murmurings there were, 
and distant clankings, with the hum of 
machinery which is never still. 

Few persons of the city’s millions 
were awake at that hour, yet Scotland 
Yard was awake in the person of the 
ferce-eyed chief inspector and his sub- 
ordinate. Perhaps those who lightly 
criticize might have learned a new re- 
spect for the tireless vigilance of the 
London police had they witnessed this 
scene on the borders of Limehouse, as 
Kerry, stepping into a waiting taxicab, 
accompanied by Durham, proceeded to 
Limehouse police station in that still 
hour, 

Kerry’s arrival created something of 
a stir among the officials on duty. His 
teputation in these days was spreading 
tapidly. 

The prisoner was in a cell, but the 
chief inspector elected to interview him 


in the office, and, accordingly, while 
the officer in charge sat at an extremely 
tidy writing table, tapping the blotting 
pad with a pencil, and Detective John 
Durham stood beside him, Kerry paced 
up and down the little room deep in 
reflection, until the door opened and 
the prisoner was brought in. 

One swift glance the chief ingpector 
gave at the battle-scarred face and rec- 
ognized instantly that this was a badly 
frightened man. Crossing to the table, 
he took up a typewritten slip which lay 
there. 

“Your name is James Poland?” he 
said. ‘Four convictions, one robbery 
with violence.” 

Jim Poland nodded sullenly. 

“You were arrested at the corner of 
Pekin Street about midnight. What 
were you doing there?” 

“Taking a walk.” 

“T’ll say it again,” stated Kerry, fix- 
ing his fierce eyes upon the man’s face. 
“What were you doing there?” 

“lve told you.” 

“And I tell you you’re a liar. 
did you leave the man Cohen?” 

Poland blinked his small eyes, cleared 
his throat, and looked down at the floor 
uneasily. 

“Who's Cohen?” he grunted. 

“You mean who was Cohen?” 

The shot went home. The man 
clenched his fists and looked about the 
room from face to face. 

“You don’t tell me 
huskily. 

“T’ve told you,” said Kerry. “He’s 
on the slab. Out with the truth; it’ll 
be good for your health.” 

The man hesitated, then looked up, 
his eyes half closed, a cunning ex- 
pression upon his face. 

“Make out your own case,” he said. 
“You've got nothing against me.” 

Kerry snapped his teeth together vi- 
ciously. 

“Y’ve told you what happened to your 
pal,” he warned. “If you’re a wise 


Where 


” he began 
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man, you'll come in on our side before 
the same thing happens to you.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

Kerry nodded to the officer in the 
doorway. 

“Take him back,” he ordered. 

As the door closed behind the pris- 
oner and his guard, Kerry stared across 
at Durham where he stood beside the 
table. 

“An old hand,” he said. “But there’s 
another way.” He glanced at the officer 
in charge. “Hold him till the morning. 
He'll prove useful.” 

From his waistcoat pocket he took 
out a slip of chewing gum, unwrapped 
it, and placed the mint-flavored wafer 
between his large white teeth. He bit 
upon it savagely, settled his hat upon 
his head, and, turning, walked toward 
the door, In the doorway he paused. 

“Come with me, Durham,” he said. 
“T am leaving the conduct of the case 
entirely in your hands from now on.” 

Detective Durham looked surprised 
and not a little anxious. 

“I am doing so for two reasons,” 
continued the chief inspector. ‘These 
two reasons I shall now explain.” 


CHAPTER III. 
AT HUANG CHOW’S ESTABLISHMENT. 


T HERE are no show places in Lime- 

house. The visitor sees nothing 
but mean streets and dark doorways. 
The superficial inquirer comes away 
convinced that the romance of the Asi- 
atic district has no existence outside 
some men’s imagination. Yet here 
lies a secret quarter, as secret and as 
strange, in its smaller way, as its parent 
in China, which is called the Purple For- 
bidden City. 

On a morning when mist lay over 
the Thames, softening the harshness of 
the dock buildings and lending an air 
of mystery to the vessels stealing out 
upon the tide, a man walked briskly 
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along Limehouse Causeway, looking 
about him inquiringly, as one unfamil- 
iar with the neighborhood. Presently 
he seemed to recognize a turning to 
the right, and he pursued this for a 
time, now walking more slowly. 

A European woman, holding a half- 
caste baby in her arms, stood in an open 
doorway watching him uninterestedly, 
Otherwise, except for one neatly 
dressed young Chinaman who passed 
him about halfway along the street, 
there was nothing which could have 
told the visitor that he had crossed the 
border line dividing West from East and 
was now in an Oriental town. 

The spot for which he was look- 
ing proved to be a very narrow alley- 
way between two dingy houses. Hav- 
ing stared about him for a while, he 
entered this alleyway. At the farther 
end it was crossed, T-fashion, by an- 
other alley, the only object of interest 
being an iron post at the crossing, and 
the scenery being made up entirely of 
hideous brick walls. 

About halfway along on the left, set 
in one of these walls, were strong 
wooden gates, apparently those of a 
warehouse. Beside them was a door 
approached by two very dirty steps. 
There was a bell-push near the door, 
but upon neither of these entrances was 
there any plate to indicate the name 
of the proprietor of the establishment. 

From his wallet the visitor extracted 
a card, consulted something written 
upon it, and then pressed the bell. 

It was very quiet in this dingy little 
court. No sound of the busy thorough- 
fares penetrated here; and although the 
passage forming the top of the T prac 
tically marked the river bank, only 
dimly could one discern the sounds 
which belong to a seaport. 

Presently the door was opened by 
a Chinese boy who wore the ordinary 
native working dress, and who fe 
garded the man upon the step with ob- 
lique, tired-looking eyes. 













est 





“Mr. 
caller. 

The boy nodded. 

“You wantchee him see?” 

“If he is at home.” 

The boy glanced at the card, which 
the visitor still held between finger and 
thumb, and extended his hand silently. 
The card was surrendered. It was that 
of an antique dealer of Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, and written upon the back 
was the following: “Mr. Hampden 
would like to do business with you.” 
The signature of the dealer followed. 

The boy turned and passed along a 
dim and perfectly unfurnished passage 
which the opening of the door had re- 
vealed, while Mr. Hampden stood upon 
the step and lighted a cigarette. 

In less than a minute the boy re- 
turned and beckoned to him to come in. 
As he did so, and the door was closed, 
he almost stumbled, so dark was the 
passage. 

Presently, guided by the boy, he 
found himself in a very businesslike 
little office, where a girl sat at an Amer- 
ican desk looking up at him inquiringly. 

She was of a dark and arresting type. 
Without being pretty in the European 
sense, there was something appealing 
in her fine, dark eyes, and she pos- 
sessed the inviting smile which is the 
heritage of Eastern women. Her dress 
was not unlike that of any other busi- 
ness girl, except that the neck of her 
blouse was cut very low in, a fashion 
affected by many Eurasians, and she 
wore a gayly colored sash about her 
waist, and large and very costly pearl 
earrings. 

“Good morning,” said the girl, glanc- 
ing down at the card which lay upon 
the desk before her. “You come from 
Mr. Isaacs, eh?” 

She looked at Mr. Hampden with 
@ caressing glance from beneath half- 
lowered lashes, but she missed no de- 
tail of his appearance. She did not 
quite like his mustache and thought that 
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he would have looked better clean 
shaven. Nevertheless, he was a well- 
set-up person, and her manner evi- 
lenced approval. 

“Yes,” he replied, smiling genially. 
“I have a small commission to execute, 
and I am told that you can help me.” 

The girl paused for a moment. 

“Yes, very likely,” she said, speaking 
good English but with an odd intona- 
tion. “It is not jade? We have very 
little jade.” 

“No, no. I 
casket.” 

“What kind?” 

“Cloisonné.” 

“Cloisonné? Yes, we have several.” 

She pressed a bell and, glancing up 
at the boy, who had stood throughout 
the interview at the visitor’s elbow, ad- 
dressed him rapidly in Chinese. He 
nodded his head and led the way 
through a second doorway. © Closing 
this, he opened a third and ushered 
Mr. Hampden into a room which nearly 
caused him to gasp with astonishment. 

One who had blundered from White- 
chapel into the Khan Khalil, who had 
been transported upon a magic carpet 
from a subway station to the Taj Ma- 
hal or dropped suddenly upon Lebanon 
Hills to find himself looking down upon 
the pearly domes and jeweled gardens 
of Damascus, could not well have been 
more surprised. This great treasure 
house of old Huang Chow was one of 
Chinatown’s secrets, a secret shared 
only with those whose commercial in- 
terests were identical with the interests 
of Huang Chow. 

The place was artificially lighted by 
lamps which themselves were beauti- 
ful objects of art, and which swung 
from the massive beams of the ceiling. 
The floor of the warehouse, which was 
partly of stone, was covered with thick 
matting, and spread upon it were rugs 
and carpets of Karadagh, Kermanshah, 
Sultanabad, and Khorassan, with lesser- 
known loomings of almost equal beauty. 
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Skins of rare beasts overlay the divans. 
Furniture of ivory, or ebony and lem- 
onwood, preciously inlaid, gave to the 
place an air of cunning confusion. 
There were tall cabinets and caskets 
and chests of exquisite lacquer and 
enamel, loot of an emperor’s palace; 
robes heavy with gold; slippers studded 
with jewels; strange carven ivory; glit- 
tering weapons; pots, jars, and bowls, 
as delicate and as fragile as the petals 
of a lily. 

Last but not least, sitting cross- 
legged upon a low couch was old Huang 
Chow, smoking a great, curved pipe 
and peering half blindly across the place 
through large horn-rimmed spectacles. 
This couch was set immediately beside 
a wide, ascending staircase, richly car- 
peted; on the other side of the stair- 
case, in a corresponding recess, upon a 
gilded trestle carved to represent the 
four claws of a dragon, rested perhaps 
the strangest exhibit of that strange 
collection—a Chinese coffin of exqui- 
site workmanship. 

The boy retired, and Mr. Hampden 
found himself alone with Huang Chow. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hampden,” 
said the Chinaman in a high, thin voice. 
“Please be seated. It is from Mr. 
Isaacs you come?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
DETECTIVE DURHAM’S REPORT. 


HERE follows the personal report 

of Detective John Durham to 

Chief Inspector Kerry, officer in charge 
of Limehouse Inquiry: 

“Dear Sir: Following your instruc- 
tions, I returned and interviewed the 
prisoner Poland in his cell. I took the 
line which you had suggested, pointing 
out to him that he had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by keeping si- 
lent. 

““*Answer my question,’ I said, ‘and 
you can walk right out. Otherwise, 
you'll be up before a magistrate, and 
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on your record alone it will mean a 
holiday which you probably don’t 
want.’ 

“He was very truculent, but I got 
him in a good humor at last, and he 
admitted than he had been codperating 
with the dead man, Cohen, in an at- 
tempt to burgle the house of Huang 
Chow. His reluctance to go into de- 
tails seemed to be due rather to fear of 
Huang Chow than to fear of the law, 
and I presently gathered that he re- 
garded Huang as responsible for the 
death not only of Cohen but also of 
the Chinaman who was hauled out of 
the river about three weeks ago, as 
you well remember. The post-mortem 
showed that he had died of some kind 
of poisoning, and, when we saw Cohen 
in the mortuary, his swollen appearance 
struck me as being very similar to that 
of the Chinaman. See my report dated 
the 31st ultimo. 

“He finally agreed to talk if I would 
promise that he should not be prose- 
cuted, and that his name should never 
be mentioned to any one in connection 
with what he might tell me. I promised 
him that, outside the ordinary official 
routine, I would respect his request, 
and he told me some very curious 
things, which, no doubt, have a bearing 
on the case. 

“For instance, he had discovered— 
I don’t know in what way—that the 
dead Chinaman, whose name was Pi 
Lung, had been in negotiation with 
Huang Chow for some sort of job in 
his warehouse. Poland had seen the 
man talking to Huang’s daughter at the 
end of the alley which leads to the place. 
He seemed to attach extraordinary im- 
portance to this fact. 

“I'll tell you what it is,’ he said. 
‘That chink was a stranger to Lime 
house; I can swear to it. He was 4 
gent by his hands; I reckon they’ve got 
‘em in China as well as here. He went 
out for the old boy’s money box and 
finished like Cohen finished.’ 














“‘Make your meaning clearer,’ I 


“‘My meaning’s this: Old Huang 
Chow is the biggest dealer in stolea 
and smuggled valuables from overseas 
we've got in Loudon. He’s something 
else as well; he’s a big swell in China. 
But here’s the point. He’s got business 
with buyers all over London, and they 
have to pay cash—no checks. He 
doesn’t bank it; I’ve proved that. He’s 
got it in gold or diamonds or some- 
thing, being wise to present conditions, 
hidden there in the house. Pi Lung 
was after his hoard. He didn’t get it. 
Cohen and me was after it. Where’s 
Cohen ?’ 

“I agreed that it looked very suspi- 
cious. 

“When I went in with Cohen,’ con- 
tinued Poland, ‘I knew one thing he 
didn’t know—a short cut into the ware- 
house. He’s been playing prettylike 
with Lala, old Huang’s daughter, and 
it's my belief that he knew where the 
store was hidden; but he never told me. 
We knew there were special men on 
duty, and we’d arranged that I was to 
give the signa when the patrol had 
passed. Cohen all the time had planned 
to double-cross me. While I was 
watching down on: the causeway end, 
he climbed up and got in through the 
skylight I’d shown him. When I got 
there he was missing, but the skylight 
was open. I started off after him.’ 

“Then Poland clutched me, and his 
fright was very real. 

"'T heard a shriek like nothing I ever 
heard in my life,’ went on Poland. ‘I 
saw a light shin ie through the trap, and 
then I heard a sort of moaning. Last 
I heard a bang, and the light went out. 
I staggered down the passage half silly, 
started to run, and ran straight into the 
arms of two cops. “ 

“This evidence I thought was conclu- 
sive, and in accordance with your in- 
structions { proceeded to Mr. Isaacs 
in Dover Street. He didn’t seem too 
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pleased at my suggestion, but when I 
pointed out.to him that one good turn 
deserved another, he agreed to give me 
an introduction to Huang Chow. 

“T adopted a very simple disguise, 
just altering my complexion and stick- 
ing on a mustache with spirit gum, hair 
by hair, and trimming it down, military 
fashion. Everything ran smoethly, and 
I seemed to make a fairly faverable 
impression upon Lala Huang, the 
Chinaman’s daughter, who evidently in- 
terviews prospective customers before 
they are admitted to the warehouse. 

“She is a Eurasian and extremely 
good looking. But when I found my- 
self in the room where old Huang keeps 
his treasures, I really thought I was 
dreaming. It’s a collection that must 
be worth thousands. He showed me 
snuff bottles, cut out of gems, and with 
a little opening no bigger than the hole 
in a pipestem, but “with wonderful 
paintings done inside the bottles. He'd 
got a model of a pagoda made out of 
human teeth, and a big, golden rug 
woven from the hair of Circasian slave 
girls. Excuse this, sir; I know it is 
what you call the romantic stuff; but 
I think it would have impressed you 
if you had seen it. 

“Any way, I bought a little enamele 
box, in accordaace with Mr. Isaac’s 
instructions, although whether I suc- 
ceeded in convincing Huang Chow that 
[ knew anything about the matter is 
more than doubtful. He got up from 
a sort of throne he sits on and led the 
way up a broad staircase to a private 
room above. 

“*Of course you have brought the 
cash, Mr. Hampden?’ he said. 

‘He speaks quite faultless Englis! 
He walked up tiirce steps to a sort of 
raised writing table in this upstair 
room, and I couuted out the money to 
him. When he sat at ihe table, he faced 
toward the room, and I couldn’t help 
thinking that, in his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, he looked like some old magis- 
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traté. He explained that he would 
pack the purchase for me, but that I 
must personally take it away. 

“*You understand,’ said he, ‘that you 
bought it from a gentleman who had 
purchased it abroad?’ 

“I said I understood fully. He 
bowed me out very politely, and pres- 
ently I found myself back in the office 
with Lala Huang. 

“She seemed disposed to talk, and 
I chatted with her while the box was 
being packed for me to take away. 
I knew I must make good use of my 
time, but you have never given me a 
job I liked less. I mean, there is some- 
thing very appealing about her, and I 
hated to think that I was playing a 
double game. 

“However, without actually agreeing 
to see me again, she told me enough 
to enable me to meet her ‘accidentally,’ 
if I wanted to. Therefore, | am going 
to look out for her this evening and 
probably take her to a picture show 
or somewhere where we can havé a 
quiet talk. She seems to be fancy-free, 
and for some reason 1 feel sorry for the 
girl, I don’t altogether like the job, 
but I hope to justify your faith in me, 
chief. 

“T will prepare my official report this 
evening when I return. Yours obe- 
diently, JoHn DvuruamM.” 





CHAPTER V. 
AH FU’S STRANGE MISSION. 
O,” said Lala Huang, 


London—not this 
don.” 

“Where would you rather be?” asked 
Durham. “In China?” 

Dusk had dropped its merciful cur- 
tain over Limehouse, and as the two 
paced slowly along West India Dock 
Road it seemed to the detective that 
a sort of glamour had crept into the 
scene. 

He was a clever man within his limi- 


“T don’t like 
part of Lon- 
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tations, and cultured up to a point; but 
he was not philosopher enough to know 
that he viewed the purlieus of Lime- 
house through a haze of Oriental mys- 
tery conjured up by the conversation of 
his companion. Temple bells there were 
in the clangor of the cars. The smoke- 
stacks had a semblance of pagodas. 
Burma she had conjured up before 
him, and China, and the soft islands 
where she had first seen the light. For 
as well as a streak of European, there 
was Kanaka blood in Lala, which lent 
her an appeal quite new to Durham, in- 
sidious and therefore dangerous, 

“Not China,” she replied. ‘Somehow 
I don’t think I shall ever see China 
again. But my father is rich, and it is 
dreadful to think that we live here when 
there are so many more beautiful places 
to live in.” 

“Then why does he stay?” asked Dur- 
ham with curiosity. 

“For money, always for money,” an- 
swered Lala, shrugging her shoulders. 
“Yet if it is not to bring happiness, 
what good is it?” 

“What good indeed?” murmured 
Durham. 

“There is no fun for me,” said the 
girl pathetically. ‘Sometimes some one 
nice comes to do business, but mostly 
they are dirty and ill-bred; many of 
them foreigners.” Again she shrugged 
her shoulders. 

Durham perceived the very opening 
for which he had been seeking. 

“You evidently don’t like most for 
eigners,” he said, endeavoring to speak 
lightly. 

“No,” murmured the girl, “I dont 
think I do. Some are nice, though. 
{-think it is the same with every kind 
of people; there are good and bad.” _ 

“Were you ever in America?” asked 
Durham. 

“0. ~; 

“T was just thinking,” he explained, 
“that I have known several Americats 
who were quite good fellows.” 












“Yes,” said Lala, looking up, at him 
naively, “I met one not long ago. He 
was not nice at all.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Durham, startled by 
this admission, which he had not an- 
ticipated. “One of your father’s cus- 
tomers ?” 

“Yes, a man named Cohen.” 

“Cohen?” 

“A funny little chap,’ 


continued the 


girl. “He tried to tell me that he 
loved me.” She lowered her lashes 
, roguishly. “I knew all along he was 
pretending. He was a thief, I think. 
I was afraid of him.” 
Durham did some rapid thinking. 
. “Did you say his name was Cohen?” 
. he asked. 
“That was the name he gave.” 
‘ “A man named Cohen, an American, 
, was found dead in the river quite re- 
cently.” 
“ Lala stopped and clutched his arm. 
“How do you know ?” she demanded. 
J! “There was a paragraph in this morn- 
. ing’s paper.” 
- She hesitated. 
F “Did it describe him?” she asked. 
. “No,” replied Durham, “I don’t think 
it did in detail. At least, the only part 
he of the description which I] remember is 
rs that he wore a large and valuable dia- 
cf mond on his left hand.” 
ed ‘Oh!” whispered Lala. 
She released her grip of Durham’s 
- arm and went on. 
Bed “Why?” he asked. “Did you think 
™ it was some one you knew ?” 
ad thes, did know him,” she replied simply. 
‘The man who was found dead is the 
ont same ; I am sure, now, because of the 
ah diamond ring. What paper did you 
cind read it in? I want to read it myself.” 


2 “I’m afraid I can’t remember. I read 


several every morning.” 


met “Had he been drowned ?” 

“I presume so—yes,” replied Dur- 
ok ham guardedly, 
on Lala Huang was silent for some time 


while they paced on through the dusk. 
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“How strange!” she said at length, in 
a low voice. 

“I am sorry I mentioned it,” declared 
Durham. “But how was I to know 
it was your friend?” 

“He was no friend of mine,” returned 
the girl sharply. “I hated him; but it 
is strange, nevertheless. I am sure he 
intended to rob my father.” 

“And is that why you think it 
strange?” 

“Yes,” she said, but her voice was 
almost inaudible. 

They had come now to the narrow 
street communicating with the courtway 
in which: the great treasure house of 
Huang Chow was situated, and Lala 
stopped at the corner. 

“It was nice of you to walk along 
with me,” she said. “Do you live in 
Limehouse ?” 

“No,” replied Durham, “I don’t. As 
a matter of fact, I came down here to- 
night in the hope of seeing you again.” 

“Did you?” 

The girl glanced up at him doubt- 
fully, and his distaste for the task set 
him by his superior increased with the 
passing of every moment. He was a 
man of some imagination, a_ great 
reader, and ambitious professionally. 
He appreciated the fact that Chief In- 
spector Kerry looked for great things 
from him, but for this type of work 
he had little inclination. 

There was too much chivalry in his 
make-up to enable him to play upon a 
woman’s sentiments, even in the inter- 
ests of justice. By whatever means 
the man Cohen had met his death, and 
whether or no the Chinaman, Pi Lung, 
had died by the same hand, Lala Huang 
was innocent of any complicity in these 
matters, he was perfectly well assured. 

Doubts were to come later when he 
was away from her, when he had had 
leisure to consider that she might re- 
gard him in the light of a third poten- 
tial rifler of her father’s treasure house. 
But at the moment, looking down into 
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her dark eyes, he reproached himself 
and wondered where his true duty lay. 

“Tt is so gray and dull and sordid 
here,” said the girl, looking down the 
darkened street. ‘There is no one 
much to talk to.” 

“But you have your business interests 
to keep you employed during the day, 
after all.” 

“T hate it! I hate it!” 

“But you seem to have perfect free- 
doom ?” 

“Yes. 
Chinese.” 

“But you wish to leave Limehouse 

“T do. Just now it is not so bad; 
but in the winter how I tire of the gray 
skies, the endless drizzling rain! Oh!” 
She shrank back into the shadow of a 
doorway, clutching at Durham’s arm. 
“Don’t let Ah Fu see me.” 

“Ah Fu? Who is Ah Fu?” asked 
Durham, also drawing back as a furtive 
figure went slinking down the opposite 
side of the street. 

“My father’s servant. 
in this morning.” 

“And why must he not see you?” 

“T don’t trust him. I think he tells 
my father things.” 

“What fis it that he carries in his 
hand ?” 

“A bird cage, I think.” 

“A bird cage?” 

“Yes!” 

He caught the gleam of her eyes as 
she looked up at him out of the shadow. 

“Is he, then, a bird fancier ?” 

“No, no. I can’t explain, because 
I don’t understand myself. But Ah 
Fu goes to a place in Shadwell regu- 
larly and buys young birds, always very 
young ones and very little ones.” 

“For what or for whom?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Have you an aviary in your house?” 

“No.” 

“Do you mean that they disappear, 
these purchases of Ah Fu’s?” 

“T often see him carrying a cage of 
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young birds, but we have no birds in 
the house.” 

“How extraordinary!” muttered Dur- 
ham. 

“T distrust Ah Fu,” whispered the 
girl. “I’m glad he did not see me with 
you.” 

“Young birds,” murmured Durham 
absently. “What kind of young birds? 
Any particular breed?” 

“No; canaries, linnets, all sorts. 
Isn’t it funny?” The girl laughed in a 
childish way. “And now I think Ah 
Fu will have gone in, so I must say 
good night.” 

But when presently Detective Dur- 
ham found himself walking back along 
West India Dock Road, his mind’s eye 
was set upon the slinking figure of a 
Chinaman carrying a bird cage. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON DANGEROUS GROUND. 


OUND drowned,” is a verdict which 
has covered many a dark mys- 
tery of old Thames, but “Found in the 
river, death having been due to the ac- 
tion of some poison unknown,” is a 
finding which is calculated to stimulate 
the jaded official mind. 

New Scotland Yard had been justi- 
fied in the conclusion that the second 
victim had been found under condi- 
tions almost identical with the case of 
the Chinaman. The link with the es- 
tablishment of Huang Chow was in- 
complete, and Detective Durham fully 
recognized that it was up to him to 
make it sound and incontestable. 

Jim Poland was not the only man in 
the East End who knew that the dead 
Chinaman had been in negotiation with 
Huang Chow. Kerry knew it and had 
passed the information on to Durham. 
Also some mystery was known to surf- 
round the life of the old dealer, who 
was said to be a mandarin of high 
rank; but his exact association with the 
death, first of the Chinaman, Pi Lung, 











and second of Cohen, remained to be 
proved. 

Durham recognized that a greater 
responsibility rested upon his shoulders 
than the importance of the case might 
have indicated on surface appearances; 
and now, proceeding warily along the 
deserted streets, he found his brain to 
be extraordinarily active and his im- 
agination very much alive. 

There is a night life in Limehouse, 
as he had learned, but it is a mole life, 
a subterranean life, of which no sign 
appears above ground after a certain 
hour. Nevertheless, as he entered the 
area which harbors those strange, hid- 
den resorts “the rumor of which has 
served to create the glamour of China- 
town, he found himself to be thinking 
of the great influence said to be wielded 
by Huang Chow and wondering if tin- 
seen spies watched his movements. 

Lala was Oriental, and now, alone in 
the night, distrust leaped into being 
within him. He had been attracted by 
her and had pitied her. He told him- 
self now that this was because of her 
dark beauty and the essentially femi- 
nine appeal which she made. She was 
perhaps a vampire of the most danger- 
ous sort, one who lured men to strange 
deaths for some sinister object beyond 
reach of a Western imagination. 

He found himself doubting the suc- 
cess of those tactics upon which, ear- 
lier in the day, he had congratulated 
himself. Perhaps beneath the guise of 
Hampden, who bought antique furni- 
ture on commission, those cunning old 
eyes beneath the horn-rimmed specta- 
cles had perceived the detective hidden, 
or at least had noted subterfuge. Also 
the ease with which he had developed 
the acquaintance of Lala, now afforded 
matter for suspicion. 

At the entrance to the court com- 
municating with the establishment of 
Huang Chow he paused, looking cau- 
tiously about him. The men on the 
Limehouse beats had been warned of 
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the investigation afoot to-night, and 
there was a plain-clothes man on point 
duty at no great distance away, al- 
though carefully hidden so that Durham 
had failed to detect his presence. 

Durham wore rough clothes and rub- 
ber-soled shoes; and now, as he en- 
tered the court, he was thinking of the 
official report of the police sergeant 
who, not so many hours before, had 
paid a visit to the house of Huang 
Chow in order to question him respect- 
ing his knowledge of the dead man 
Cohen, and to learn when last he had 
seen him. 

Old Huang, who had received his 
caller. in the large room upstairs, the 
room which boasted the presence of 
the writing dais, had exhibited no trace 
of confusion, assuring the sergeant that 
he had not seen the man Cohen for 
several days. Cohen had come to him 
with an American introduction which 
he, Huang, believed to be forged, and 
had wanted him to undertake a shady 
agency, respecting the details of which 
he remained peculiarly reticent. In 
short, nothing had been gained by this 
official interrogation, and Huang 
blandly denied any knowledge of an at- 
tempted burglary of his establishment. 

“What have I to lose?” he asked the 
inquirer. “A lot of old lumber which 
I have accumulated during many years, 
and a reputation for being wealthy, due 
to my lonely habits and to the igno- 
rance of those who live around me.” 

Durham, mentally reviewing the 
words of the report, reconstructed the 
scene in his mind; and now, having 
come to the end of the lane where the 
iron post rested, he stood staring up at 
a place in the anctent wall where sev- 
eral bricks had decayed, and where it 
was possible, according to the state- 
ment of the man Poland, to climb up 
onto a piece of sloping roof and thence 
gain the skylight through which Cohen 
had obtained admittance on the night of 
his death. 
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_. He made sure that his automatic pis- 

tol was in his pocket, questioned the 
dull sounds of the riverside for a mo- 
ment, looking about him anxiously, and 
then, using the leaning post as a step- 
ping-stone, he succeeded in wedging his 
foot into a crevice in the wall. By the 
exercise of some agility he scrambled 
up to the top and presently found him- 
self lying upon a sloping roof. 

The skylight remained well out of 
reach, but his rubber-soled shoes en- 
abled him to creep up the slates until 
he could grasp the framework with his 
hand;. Presently he found himself 
perched upon the trapdoor which, if his 
information could be relied upon, pos- 
sessed no fastener, or one so faulty that 
the door could be raised by means of 
a bradawl. He carried one in his 
pocket, and, screwing it into the frame- 
work, he lifted cautiously, making very 
little noise. 

The trap opened, and up to his nos- 
trils there stole a queer, indefinable 
odor, partly that which belongs to old 
Oriental furniture and stuffs, but hav- 
ing mingled with it a hint of incense 
and of something else not so easily 
named. He recognized the smell of 
that strange storeroom which, as Mr. 
Hampden, he had recently visited. 

For one moment he thought he could 
detect the distant note of a bell. But, 
listening, he heard nothing and was re- 
assured. 

he rested the trapdoor back against 
the frame and shone the ray of an elec- 
tric torch down into the darkness be- 
neath him. The light fell upon the 
top of a low carved table, dragon-legged 
and gilded. Upon it rested the model 
pagoda constructed of human teeth, and 
there was something in this discovery 
which made Durham feel inclined to 
shudder. However, the impulse was 
only a passing one. 

With his eye he measured the dis- 
tance. The little table stood beside a 





deep divan, and he saw that with care 
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it would be possible to drop upon this 
divan without making much noise. He 
calculated its exact position before re- 
placing the torch in his pocket, and 
then, resting back against one side of 
the frame, he clutched the other with 
his hands. He wriggled gradually 
down until further purchase became 
impossible. He then let himself drop 
and swung for a moment by his hands 
before letting go. 

He fell, as he had calculated, upon 
the divan. It creaked ominously. 
Catching his foot in the cushions, he 
stumbled and lay forward for a moment 
upon his face, listening intently. 

The room was very hot, but nothing 
stirred. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SEARCH. 


S he lay there inhaling the peculiar 
perfume of the place, Detective 
Durham recognized that he had put 
himself outside the pale of official pro- 
tection and had become technically a 
burglar. 

He wondered if Chief Inspector 
Kerry would have approved; but he 
had outlined this plan of investigation 
for himself and knew well that, if it 
were crowned by success, the end would 
be regarded as having justified the 
means. On the other hand, in the event 
of detection he must personally bear 
the consequences of such irregular be- 
havior. He knew well, however, that 
his celebrated superior had achieved 
promotion by methods at least as ir- 
regular; and he knew that if he could 
obtain evidence to account for the death 
of the man Cohen and of the Chinaman 
Pi Lung, who had preceded him by 
the same mysterious path, the way of 
his obtaining it would not be too closely 
questioned. 

Durham was an ambitious man and 
consequently one who took big chances. 
Nothing disturbed the silence as he sat 
upon the divan and again pressed the 
















button of his terch, shining it all about 
the low-beamed apartment and peering 
curiously into the .weird shadows of 
the place. He calculated he was now 
in the position which Cohen had occu- 
pied during the last moments of his life, 
and a sense of the uncanny touched him 
coldly. 

As he thought of the unnatural 
screams spoken of by Poland, some 
strange instinct prompted him to curl 
up his feet upon the divan again, as 
though a secret menace crawled upon 
the floor amid its many rugs and car- 
pets. 

He must now endeavor to reconstruct 
the plan upon which the cracksman had 
operated. Poland had a persistent be- 
lief that Cohen had known where the 
fabled hoard of Huang Chow was con- 
cealed. 

Durham began a deliberate inspec- 
tion of the place. He thought it unlike 
a wily old Chinaman, assuming that he 
possessed hidden wealth, to keep it in 
so accessible a spot as this. It was far 
more probable that he had a fireproof 
safe in the room upstairs, perhaps built 
into the wall. Yet, according to Po- 
land’s account, it was in this room and 
not in any other that death came to 
Diamond Fred. 

The wall hangings first engaged Dur- 
ham’s attention. He moved them aside 
systematically, one after another, seek- 
ing for any hiding place, but failing to 
find one. The door communicating 
with the outer office he found to be 
locked, but he did not believe for a 
moment that the office would be worthy 
of inspection. 

There were cases containing jeweled 
weapons, and cups and goblets inlaid 
with precious stones, but none of these 
seemed to have been tampered with, 
and all were locked, as was the big 
cabinet containing the snuff bottles. 

Many of the larger pieces about the 
Place contained drawers and cupboards, 
and these he systematically opened, one 
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after another, without making any dis- 
covery of note. Some of the cupboards 
centained broken pieces of crockery and 
more or less damaged curios ef one 
kind and another, but none of them 
gave him the clew for which he was 
seeking. He examined the couch upon 
which Huang Chow had been seated 
when first he had met him, but, al- 
though he searched it scientifically, he 
was rewarded by no discovery. 

A very fusty and unpleasant smell 
was more noticeable at this point than 
elsewhere in the room, and he found 
himself staring speculatively up the 
wide, carpeted stairs. Next he turned 
his attention to the lacquered coffin 
which occupied the corresponding re- 
cess to that filled by the couch. It was 
an extraordinarily ornate piece of lac- 
quer work and probably of great value. 

The lid appeared to be screwed on, 
and Durham stood staring at the thing, 
half revolted and half fascinated. He 
failed to discover any means of open- 
ing it, however, and when he tried to 
move it bodily, he found it very heavy. 
It was possible that all the portable 
valuables were contained in locked cases 
or cabinets, and out of this speculation 
grew an idea. 

Durham could not test his new the- 
ory on the case containing the snuff 
bottles, because it stood too close to the 
wall; but a square, flat case near the 
office door, in which were five or six 
small but almost priceless pieces of 
porcelain, afforded the very evidence for 
which he was looking. 

Thin electric wire, substantially and 
decoratively insulated, descended from 
somewhere inside the case down to one 
of the legs of the pedestal and through 
a neatly drilled hole in the floor, evi- 
dently placed there to accommodate it. 

“Burglar alarm!” muttered Durham. 

The opening of this case, and doubt- 
less of any of the others, would set 
alarm bells ringing. This was not an 
unimportant discovery, but it brought 
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him very little nearer to a solution of 
‘the chief problem which engaged his 
mind. Assuming that Cohen had opened 
one of the cases and had alarmed old 
Huang Chow, what steps had the latter 
taken to deal with the intruder which 
had resulted in so ghastly a death? 
And how had he disposed of the body? 

As Durham stood there musing and 
looking down through the plate glass 
at the delicate porcelain beneath, a faint 
sound intruded itself upon the stillness. 
It gave him another idea. Parteof the 
floor was stone paved, but part was 
wood. 

Upon a portion of the latter, where 
no carpet rested, Durham dropped flat, 
pressing his ear to the floor. 

A faint swishing and trickling sound 
was perceptible from some place be- 
neath. 

“Ah!” he murmured. 

Remembering that the premises al- 
most overhung the Thames, he divined 
that the cellars were flooded at high 
tide, or that there was some kind of 
drain or cutting running underneath the 
house. 

He stood up again, listening intently 
for any sound within the building. He 
thought he had detected something, and 
now, as he stood there alert, he heard 
it again—a faint scuffling, which might 
have been occasioned by rats or even 
mice, but which, in some subtle and 
very unpleasant way, did not suggest 
the movements of these familiar ro- 
dents. 

Even as he perceived it, it ceased, 
leaving him wondering and uncomfort- 
ably conscious of a sudden dread of his 
surroundings. He wondered in what 
part of this mysterious house Lala re- 
sided, and, recognizing that his depar- 
ture must leave traces, he determined to 
prosecute his inquiries as far as possi- 
ble, since another opportunity might not 
arise. 

He was baffled, but still hopeful. 
Something there was in the smell of 
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the place which threatened to unnerye 
him. Or perhaps in its silence, which 
remained quite unbroken save when, by 
acute listening, one detected the drip- 
ping of water. That unexplained scuf- 
fling sound, too, which he had failed 
to trace or identify, lingered in his mem- 
ory insistently, and for some reason 
awakened the elements of fear. 

He crossed the room and began softly 
to mount the stair. It creaked only 
slightly, and the door at the top proved 
to be ajar. He peeped in, to find the 
place empty. It was a typical Chinese 
apartment, containing very little furni- 
ture, the raised desk being the most 
noticeable item,except for a small shrine 
which faced it on the other side of the 
room. 

He mounted the steps to the desk 
and inspected a number of loose papers 
which lay upon it. Without exception 
they were written in Chinese. A sort 
of large, dull-white blotting pad lay 
upon the table, but its surface was 
smooth and glossy. 

Over it was suspended what looked 
like a lamp-shade, but on inspection it 
proved to contain no lamp but to com- 
municate, by a sort of funnel, with the 
ceiling above. 

At this contrivance Durham stared 
long and curiously, but without coming 
to any conclusion respecting its pur- 
pose. He might have investigated fur- 
ther, except that he became aware of 
a duil and regular sound in the room 
behind him. He turned in a flash, star- 
ing in the direction of two curtains 
draped before what he supposed to be 
a door. On tiptoe he crossed and 
gently drew the curtains aside. 

He looked into a small, cell-like room, 
lighted by one window, where upon a 
low bed Huang Chow lay sleeping 
peacefully ! 

Durham almost held his breath; then, 
withdrawing as quietly as he had ap- 
proached, he descended the stair. At 
the foot his attention was again ar- 
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tested by the faint, scuffling sound. It 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun, 
leaving him wondering and conscious 
anew of a chill of apprehension. 

He had already made his plans for 
departure, but knew that they must 
leave evidence, when discovered, of his 
visit A large and solid table stood 
near the divan, and he moved this im- 
mediately under the trap. Upon it he 
laid a leopard skin to deaden any noise 
he might make, and then upon the 
leopard skin he stood a massive chair. 
He replaced his torch in his pocket and 
drew himself up on to the roof again. 
He reclosed the trap by means of the 
awl which he had forced into it, re- 
moved the awl, and placed it in his 
pocket. 

Then, sliding gently down the slop- 
ing roof, he dropped back into the de- 
serted court. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHERE THE BIRDS WENT. 


O,” said Lala, ‘‘we have never had 

robbers in the house.” She looked 

up at Durham naively. ‘You are not a 
thief, are you?” she asked. 

“No, I assure you I am not,” he an- 
swered and felt himself flushing to the 
roots of his hair. 

They were seated in a tea shop pa- 
tronized by the workers of the district; 
and as Durham, his elbows resting on 
the marble-topped table, looked into the 
dark eyes of his companion, he told him- 
self again that, whatever might be the 
secrets of old Huang Chow, his daugh- 
ter did not share them. 

The Chinaman had made no report 
to the authorities, although the piled-up 
furniture beneath the skylight must have 
afforded conclusive evidence that a bur- 
glarious entry had been made into the 
premises. 

“I should feel very nervous,” Dur- 
ham declared, “with all those valuables 
in the house.” 
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“T feel nervous about my father,” the 
girl answered in a low voice, “His 
room opens out of the warehouse, but 
mine is shut away in another part of 
the building. And Ah Fu sleeps behind 
the office.” 

“Were you not afraid when you sus- 
pected that Cohen was a burglar? You 
told me yourself that you did suspect 
him.” 

“Yes, I spoke to my father about it.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“Oh”—she shrugged her shoulders— 
“he just smiled and told me not to 
worry.” 

“And that was the last you heard 
about the matter?” 

“Yes, until you told me he was dead.” 

Again he questioned the dark eyes 
and again was baffled. He felt tempted, 
and not for the first time, to throw up 
the case, After all, it rested upon very 
slender data—the mysterious death of 
a Chinaman whose history was un- 
known, and the story of a crook whose 
word was worth next to nothing. 

Finally he asked himself, as he had 
asked himself before, what did it mat- 
ter? If old Huang Chow had disposed 
of these persons in some strange man- 
ner, they had sought to rob him. The 
morality of the case was complicated 
and obscure, and more and more he was 
falling under the spell of Lala’s dark 
eyes. 

But always it was his professional 
pride which came to the rescue. Mur- 
der had been done, whether justifiably 
or otherwise, and to him had been in- 
trusted the discovery of the murderer. 
It seemed that failure was to be his lot, 
for if Lala knew anything she was a 
consummate actress; and if she did 
not, his last hope of information was 
gone. 

He would have liked nothing better 
than to be rid of the affair, provided 
he could throw up the case with a clear 
conscience. But when presently he 


parted from the attractive Eurasian and 
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watched her slim figure as, turning, she 
waved her hand and disappeared around 
a corner, he knew that rest was not for 
him. 

He had discovered the emporium of 
a Shadwell live-stock dealer with whom 
Ah Fu had a standing order for newly 
fledged birds of all descriptions. Pur- 
chases apparently were always made 
after dusk, and Ah Fu with his bird 
cage was due that evening. 

A scheme had suggested itself to Dur- 
ham, and now he proceeded to put it 
into execution, so that, when dusk came, 
and Ah Fu, carrying an empty bird 
cage, set out from the house of Huang 
Chow, a very unkempt-looking loafer 
passed the corner of the street at about 
the time that the Chinaman came slink- 
ing forth. 

Durham had calculated that Ah Fu 
would be gone about half an hour upon 
his mysterious errand, but the China- 
man traveled faster than he had sup- 
posed. Just as he was about to climb 
up once more onto the sloping roof, 
he heard the pattering footsteps returm 
ing to the courtyard, although rather 
less than twenty minutes had elapsed 
since the man had set out. 

Quickly Durham darted around the 
corner and waited until he heard the 
door closed; then, returning, he scram- 
bled up onto the roof, creeping forward 
until he was lying looking down 
through the skylight into the darkened 
room below. 

For ten minutes or more he waited, 
until he began to feel cramped and un- 
comfortable. Then that happened 
which he had hoped and anticipated 
would happen. The place beneath be- 
came illuminated, not fully, by means 
of the hanging lamps, but dimly, so that 
distorted shadows were cast about the 
floor. Some one had entered, carrying 
a lantern. 

Durham’s viewpoint limited his area 
of vision, but presently, as the light 
came nearer and nearer, he discerned 
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Ah Fu, carrying a lanterr in one hand 
and a bird cage in the other. He could 
hear nothing, for the trap fitted well and 
the glass was thick. Moreover, it was 
very dirty. He was afraid, however, 
to attempt to clean a space. 

Ah Fu apparently had set the lantern 
upon a table, and into the radius of its 
light there presently moved a stooping 
figure. Durham recognized Huang 
Chow and felt his heartbeats increas- 
ing in rapidity. 

Clutching the framework of the trap 
with his hands, he moved his head cau- 
tiously, so that presently he was en- 
abled to see the two Chinamen. They 
were standing beside the lacquered cof- 
fin upon the dragon-legged pedestal. 
Durham stifled an exclamation. 

One end of the ornate sarcophagus 
had been opened in some way! 

Now, to the watcher’s unbounded as- 
tonishment, Ah Fu placed the bird cage 
in the opening, and apparently reclosed 
the trap in the end of the coffin. He 
made other manipulations with his bony 
yellow fingers, which Durham failed to 
comprehend. Finally the bird cage was 
withdrawn again, and as it was passed 
before the light of the lantern he saw 
that it was empty, whereas previously 
it had contained a number of tiny birds, 
all huddled together! 

The light gleamed upon the specta- 
cles of Huang Chow. Watching him, 
Durham saw him take out from a hid 
den drawer in the pedestal a long, slen- 
der key, insert it in a lock concealed 
by the ornate carving, and then slightly 
raise the lid which had so recently de 
fied his own efforts. 

He raised it only a few inches, and 
then, taking up the lantern, peered into 
the interior of the coffin, at the same 
time waving his hand in dismissal 0 
Ah Fu. For a while he stood there 
peering into the interior, and then, low- 
ering the lid again, he relocked this 
gruesome receptacle and, lantern @ 
hand, began to mount the stair. 















Durham inhaled deeply. He realized 
that during the last few seconds he had 
been holding his breath. Now, as he be- 
gan to creep back down the slope, he 
discovered that his hands were shaking. 
He dropped down into the court again 
and for several minutes leaned against 
the wall, endeavoring to reason out an 
explanation of what he had seen and 
in a measure to regain his composure. 
There was a horror underlying it all 
which he was half afraid to face. But 
the real clew to the mystery still eluded 
him. He must repeat his exploit, if 
possible, and once more gain access to 
the room which contained the lacquer 
coffin. 

But the adventure was very distaste- 
ful. He recollected the smell of the 
place, and the memory brought with it 
a sense of nausea. He thought of Lala 
Huang, and his ideas became grotesque 
and chaotic. Yet the solution of the 
mystery lay at last within his grasp, and 
to the zest of the investigator every- 
thing else became subjugated. He 
walked slowly away, silent in his rub- 
ber-soled shoes. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HUANG CHOW CHANGES HIS MIND. 


ALA HUANG lay listening to the 
vague sounds which disturbed the 
silence of the night. Presently her 
thoughts made her sigh wearily. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of her mother, who 
had died while Lala was yet a little girl, 
life had been different and so much 
brighter. 

She imagined that in the mingled 
sounds of dock and river which came 
to her she could hear the roar of surf 
upon a golden beach. The stuffy air 
of Limehouse took on the hot fragrance 
of a tropic island, and she sighed again, 
but this time rapturously, for in spirit 
she was a child once more, lulled by 
the voice of the great Pacific. 

Young as she was, the death of her 
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mother had been a blow from which it 
had taken her several years to recover. 
Then had commenced those long travels 
with her father, from port to pert, 
from ocean to ocean, sometimes settling 
a while, but ever moving onward, on- 
ward. 

He had had her educated after a 
fashion; his love for her was something 
she did not doubt. But her mother’s 
blood spoke more strongly than that 
part of her which was Chinese, and 
there was softness and a delicious lan- 
guor in her nature which her father 
did not seem to understand, and of 
which he did not appear to approve. 

She knew that he was wealthy. She 
knew that his ways were not straight 
ways, although that part of his business 
to which he had admitted her as an as- 
sistant, and an able one, was legitimate 
enough, or so it seemed. 

Consignments of goods arrived at 
strange hours of the night to the es- 
tablishment in Limehouse, and from 
this side of her father’s transactions 
she was barred. The big double doors 
opening on the little courtyard would 
be opened by Ah Fu, and packing cases 
of varying sizes taken in. Sometimes 
the sounds of these activities would 
reach her in her room in a distant part 
of the house; but only in the morning 
would she recognize their significance, 
when, in the warehouse, she would dis- 
cover that some new and choice piece 
had arrived. 

She wondered with what object her 
father accumulated wealth, and hoped, 
against the prompting of her common 
sense, that he designed to return East, 
there to seek a retirement amid the fa- 
miliar and the beautiful things of the 
Orient which belonged to Lala’s dream 
of heaven. 

Stories about her father often 
reached her ears. She knew that he 
had held high rank in China before she 
had been born, but that he had sacri- 
ficed his rights in some way, had always 











‘been her theory. She had been too 
young to understand the stories which 
her mother had told her sometimes ; but 
that there were traits in the character of 
Huang Chow which it was not good 
for his daughter to know, she appreci- 
ated and accepted as a secret sorrow. 

He allowed her all the freedom to 
which her education entitled her. Her 
life was that of a European and not of 
an Oriental woman. She loved him in 
a way, but also she feared him. She 
feared the dark and cruel side of his 
character, of which, at various periods 
during their life together, she had had 
terrifying glimpses. 

She had decided that cruelty was his 
vice. In what way he gratified it she 
had never learned, nor did she desire 
to do so. There were periodical visits 
from the police, but she had learned 
long ago that her father was too clever 
to place himself within reach of the 
law. 

However crooked one part of his 
business methods might be, his dealings 
with his clients were straight enough, 
so that none had any object in betray- 
ing him; and the legality or otherwise 
of his foreign relations evidently af- 
forded no case against him upon which 
the authorities could act, or upon which 
they cared to act. 

Some of the rumors which reached 
her were terrifying. Latterly she had 
met many strange places in her com- 
ings and goings about Limehouse. This 
peculiar atmosphere had always pre- 
ceded the break-up of every home which 
they had shared. She divined the fact 
that in some way Huang Chow had 
outstayed his welcome in Chinatown, 
London. Where their next resting 
place would be she could not imagine, 
but she prayed that it might be in 
sunnier climes. 

She found herself to be thinking 
overmuch of Hampden. His recom- 





mendations were not above suspicion, 
but she could scarcely expect to meet 
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a really white man in such an environ- 
ment. 

Lala would have liked to think that 
he was white but could not force her- 
self to do so. She would have liked 
to think that he sought her company 
because she appealed to him personally ; 
but she had detected the fact that some 
other motive underlay his attentions. 
She wondered if he could be another 
of those moths drawn by the light of 
that fabled wealth of her father. 

It was curious, she reflected, that 
Huang Chow never checked—indeed, 
openly countenanced—her friendship 
with the many chance acquaintances she 
had made, even when her own instincts 
told her that the men were crooked; 
so that knowing the acumen of her 
father, she was well aware that he must 
know it, too. 

Several of these pseudo suitors of 
hers had died; it was a point which 
often occurred to her mind, but upon 
which she did not care to dwell even 
now. But John Hampden—John 
Hampden was different. He was not 
wholly sincere—she sighed wearily— 
but, nevertheless, he was not like some 
of the others. 

She started up in bed, seized with a 
sudden dreadful idea. He was a de- 
tective ! 

She understood now why she had 
found so much that was white in him, 
but so much that was false as_ well. 
His presence seemed to be very near 
her. Something caressing in his voice 
echoed in her mind. She found her- 
self to be listening to the muted sounds 
of Limehouse, and of the waterway 
which flowed so close beside her. 

That old longing for the home of 
her childhood returned tenfold, and 
tears began to trickle down her cheeks. 
She was falling in love with this man 
whose object was her father’s ruin. 
A cold terror clutched at her heart. 
Even now, while their friendship was 
so new, so strange, there was a query, 














a stark, terrifying query, to stand up 
before her. If put to the test, which 
would she choose? She was unable to 
face that issue, and she dropped back 
upon her pillow, stifling a sob. 

Yes, he was a detective. In some 
way her father had at last attracted 
the serious attention of the law. Ru- 
mors of this were flying around China- 
town, to which she had not been en- 
tirely deaf. She thought of a hundred 
questions, a hundred silences, and grew 
more and more convinced of the truth. 

What did he mean to do? Before 
her a ghostly company uprose, the shad- 
ows of some she had known with de- 
signs upon her father. John Hamp- 
den’s design was different. But might 
he not join that mysterious company ? 

Now again she suddenly sprang up- 
right, this time because of a definite 
sound which had reached her ears from 
within the house. A very faint, bell- 
like tinkling which ceased almost as 
soon as it began. She had heard it 
one night before and quite recently. 
Indeed, on a night before she had met 
John Hampden. Cohen—Cohen, the 
cracksman—had died that night! 

She sprang lightly onto the floor, 
found her slippers, and threw a silk 
kimono over her night robe. She tip- 
toed cautiously to the door and opened 
It. 

Huang Chow, asleep in his cell-like 
apartment, was also aroused by the 
tinkling of a bell set immediately above 
his head. He awoke instantly, raised 
his hand, and stopped the bell. His 
expression, could any one have been 
present to see it, was a thing unpleas- 
ant to behold. Triumph was in it, and 
cunning cruelty. 

His long, yellow fingers reached out 
for his horn-rimmed spectacles, which 
lay upon a little table beside him. Ad- 
Justing them, he pulled the curtains 
aside and shuffled silently across the 
large room. 

Mounting the steps to the raised writ- 
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ing table, he rested his elboWs upon it 
and peered down at that curious blotting 
pad which had so provoked the curi- 
osity of Durham. Could Durham have 
seen it now, the mystery must have 
been solved. It was part of an in- 
genious camera-obscura apparatus, and, 
dimly depicted upon its surface, ap- 
peared a reproduction of part of the 
storehouse beneath. The part of it 
which was visible was that touched 
by the light of an electric torch, car- 
ried by a mar crossing the floor in the 
direction of the lacquered coffin upon 
the gilded pedestal. 

Old Huang Chow chuckled silently, 
and his yellow fingers clutched the ta- 
ble edge as he moved to peer more 
closely into the picture. 

“Poor fool!” he whispered in Chi- 
nese. “Poor fool!” 

It was the man who had come with 
the introduction from Mr. Isaacs—a 
new impostor who sought to rob him, 
who sought to obtain information from 
his daughter, who had examined his 
premises last night and had even pene- 
trated upstairs, so that he, Huang 
Chow, had been compelled to discon- 
nect the apparatus and to feign sleep 
under the scrutiny of the intruder. 

To-night it would be otherwise. Oh, 
yes, to-night it would be otherwise. 


CHAPTER X. 
HUANG CHOW’S FRANKENSTEIN. 


GENTLY Durham raised the trap in 

the roof of Huang Chow’s treas- 
ure house. He was prepared for snares 
and pitfalls. No sane man, on the evi- 
dence which he, Durham, had been 
compelled to leave behind, would have 
neglected to fasten the skylight which 
so obviously afforded a means of en- 
trance into his premises. 

Therefore, he was expected to re- 
turn. The devilish mechanism was set 
ready to receive him. But the artist 
within him demanded that he should 
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unmask the mystery with his own 
hands. 

Moreover, he doubted if an official 
visit even now would yield results. 
Huang Chow was too cunning for that. 
If he were to learn how the man Cohen 
had died, he must follow the same path 
to the bitter end. But there were 
men on duty around the house, and 
he believed that he had placed them so 
secretly as to deceive even this master 
of cunning with whom he was deal- 
ing. 

He repeated his exploit, dropping 
with a dull thud upon the cushioned 
divan. Then, having lain there listen- 
ing a while, he pressed the button of 
his torch and, standing up, crept across 
the room in the direction of the stair- 
way. 

Here he paused, listening intently. 
The image of Lala Huang arose before 
his mind’s eye reproachfully, but he 
crushed the reproach and advanced un- 
til he stood beside the lacquered coffin. 

He remembered where the key was 
hidden, and stooping, he fumbled for a 
while and then found it. He was 
acutely conscious of an unnamable 
fear. He felt that he was watched and 
yet was unwilling to believe it. The 
musty and unpleasant smell which he 
had noticed before became extremely 
perceptible. 

Quietly he sought for the hidden lock 
and, finding it presently, inserted the 
key, then paused a while. He rested 
his torch upon the cushions of the di- 
van where the light shone directly upon 
the coffin. Then, having his automatic 
in his left hand, he turned the key. 

He had expected now to be able 
to raise the lid as he had seen Huang 
Chow do; but the result was far more 
surprising. 

The lid, together with a second 
framework of fine netting, flew open 
with a resounding bang, and from the 
interior of the coffin arose a most abom- 
inable stench. 
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Durham started back a step, and as 
he did so he witnessed a sight which 


* turned him sick with horror. 


Out onto the edge of the coffin leaped 
the most gigantic spider which he had 
ever seen in his life! It had a body 
as big as a man’s fist, jet black, with 
hairy legs like the legs of a crab and 
a span of a foot or more! 

A moment it poised there, while he 
swayed. Then unhesitatingly it leaped 
for his face! 

He groaned and fired, missed the 
horror, but diverted its leap, so that it 
fell with a sickening thud a yard be- 
hind him. He turned, staggering back 
toward the stair, aware that a light 
had shone out from somewhere. 

A door had been opened only a few 
yards from where he stood; and there, 
framed in the opening, was Lala 
Huang, her eyes wide with terror and 
her gaze set upon him across the room. 

“You!” she whispered. “You!” 

“Go back!” he cried hoarsely. “Go 
back! Close the door. You don’t un- 
derstand—close the door!” 

Her gaze set wildly upon him, Lala 
staggered forward, stopped dead, 
looked down at her bare ankle, and 
then, seeing the thing which had fas- 
tened upon her, uttered a_ piercing 
shriek which rang throughout the cham- 
ber. 

At the same moment the floor slid 
away beneath Durham, and he found 
himself falling—falling—then battling 
for life in evil-smelling water amid ab- 
solute darkness. 


Police whistles were _ shrieking 
around the house of Huang Chow. The 
hidden men came running into the 
court. 

“You heard the shot?” cried the ser- 
geant in charge. “I warned him not to 
go alone. Don’t waste time on the door. 


One man stay on duty there; the rest 
of you follow me.” 
In a few seconds, led by the ser 
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geant, the party came dropping heav- 
ily through the skylight into the treas- 
ure house of Huang Chow, in which 
every lamp was now alight. A trap 
was open near the foot of the stairs, 
and from it beneath it muffled cries pro- 
ceeded. In this direction the sergeant 
headed. 

“Hullo, Mr. Durham!’ he called. 
craning over the trap. “Mr. Dur- 
ham!” 

“Get a rope and a ladder,” came a 
faint cry frem below. “I can just touch 
bottom with my feet and keep my head 
above water, but the tide’s coming in. 


Look to the girl, though, first. Look 
to the girl!” 
The sergeant turned to where, 


stretched upon a tiger skin before a 
half-open door, Lala Huang lay, white 
as death. Upon one of her bare ankles 
was a discolored mark. 

As the sergeant and another of the 
men stooped over her, a moaning sound 
drew their attention to the stair, and 
there, bent and tottering slowly down, 
was old Huang Chow, his eyes peer- 
ing through the owllike glasses vacantly 
across the room to where his daughter 
lay. 

“Good Lord!” whispered the ser- 
geant, upon one knee beside her. He 
looked blankly into the face of the 
other man. “She’s dead!” 

Two plain-clothes men were busy 
knotting together tapestries and pieces 
of rare stuff with which to draw Dur- 
ham out of the pit, but at these old 
Huang Chow looked not at all. Grop- 
ingly he crossed the room, as if he saw 
imperfectly or could not believe what 
he saw. At last he reached the side 


vf the dead girl, stooped, touched her, 
laid a trembling yellow hand over her 
heart, and then stood up again, looking 
from face to face. 

Ignoring the mingled activities about 
him, he crossed to the open coffin and 
began to fumble among the mass of 


bones which lay therein. Out from this 
he presently drew an iron coffer. 

He carried it across the room and 
opened the lid. It was full almost 
to thes top with uncut gems of every 
variety—diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, topaz, amethysts—flashing in 
greens and reds and whites. In hand- 
fuls he grasped them and_ sprinkled 
them upon the body of the dead girl. 

“For you!” he crooned brokenly in 
Chinese. “They were all for you!” 

The extemporized rope had just been 
lowered to Durham, when 

“Good Lord!” cried the sergeant, 
looking over Huang Chow’s shoulder. 
“What’s that?” 

He had seen the giant spider, the 
horror from Surinam, which the China- 
man had reared and fed to guard his 
treasure and to gratify his lust for the 
strange and cruel. The insect, like 
everything else~in that house, was un- 
usual, almost unique. It was one of 
the Black Soldier spiders, by some re- 
garded as a native myth but actually 
existing in Surinam and parts of Bra- 
zil. A member of the family Mygale, 
its sting was more quickly and certainly 
fatal than that of a rattlesnake. Its 
instinct was fearlessly to attack any 
creature, great or small, which dis- 
turbed it in its dark hiding place. 

Now, with feverish, horrible rapidity 
it was racing up the tapestries on the 
side of the room. ’ 

“Merciful Heaven!’’ groaned the ser- 
geant. 

Snatching a revolver from his pocket, 
he fired shot after shot. The third hit 
the thing but did not kill it. It dropped 
back upon the floor and began to crawl 
toward the coffin’ The sergeant ran 
across and at close quarters shot it 





again. 

A red trickle oozed out from the 
hideous black body and began to form 
a deep stain upon the carpet. 

When Durham, drenched but unhurt, 
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was hauled back to the treasure house, his daughter, was engaged in sprinkling 

he did not speak, but, scrambling into priceless jewels over her still body and 

the room stood—pallid—staring dully murmuring in Chinese: 

at the Chinaman. “For you! For you, Laff. They 
Huang Chow, upon his knees beside were all for you!” 


OO oe 
ESCAPED CONVICT LIVED IN WELL 


OR ten years J. W. Owens, an escaped convict, lived in an underground dugout 

that had its entrance in the shaft of a well on his farm in Texas. According 

to the story told by the officers who finally captured him, Owens dug a passage- 

way from the wall of the well and hollowed out a subterranean room. Here 

he lived during the long, tedious days, sleeping most of the time. Each night 

the hunted man would come out of his living tomb and carry on the work of 
his farm as best he could. 

As the years passed, officers, ever on the lookout for the fugitive, were 
attracted time and time again by the prosperity of the farm which was seemingly 
worked only by Mrs. Owens. 

Then came a night when a tropical storm, sweeping in over the Gulf of 
Mexico, drowned out the lowlands, swelled the rivers until they overflowed their 
hanks, and deluged the Owen farm. The water rose until it covered the passage- 
way leading from the well into the underground chamber. The next day the 
rain fell, and the waters continued to rise. 

The faithful wife, knowing from experience that her husband’s life was 
in imminent danger, drew water from the well as often as she dared under the 
watchful eyes of the concealed officers. 

As night fell she labored constantly, drawing up bucket after bucket in the 
attempt to keep the water from rising to the top of the dugout in which her 
husband was trapped. 

Her devotion saved her husband’s life, but cost him his freedom. The 
frantic woman’s night-long labor at the well excited the suspicions of the sheriff's 
men, and the following night, when the waters had abated and Owens staggered 
forth, weak with hunger and cold, the ten-year search for the escaped man was 
ended. 

Now he is starting to serve the ten-year sentence imposed on him in 1910 
for killing a man—a sentence which, if he had remained in prison, would have 
been completed now and would have left him a free man to return to the wife 
and family he labored for through ten years of nightly hardship. 
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LONG SENTENCE FOR SNATCHING PURSE 


EN years in the State penitentiary for taking what he thought was ten cents 

was the sentence given C. E. McCoy in the district- court at Newkirk, 

Oklahoma, recently. His boy accomplice, Wesley Day, was sentenced to five 
years in the reformatory at Granite, but was paroled on good behavior. 

McCoy pleaded guilty to snatching a purse from a woman on one of the 
main streets of Ponca City and to giving it to Wesley Day, seventeen years old, 
after taking twenty cents in cash from it. 

According to McCoy’s confession, he gave the boy ten cents of this money 
and told him to hide the purse. The youth hid it in a strawstack, unaware of 
the fact that in another compartment of it there was six dollars in cash, a wrist 
watch, and other jewelry, amounting in all to one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
in value. 
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HE Early Bird was in a bad 
humor. He was hungry; 
worse than that Mr. Clack- 
worthy, on their departure 

from Chicago, had planned only a two- 
day automobile tour and had brought 
along just enough of his private stock 
for this period. The open country, good 
roads, and the hypnotic spell of spring 
had lured the master confidence man 
on, mile after mile, hour after hour, 
until now, returning to the city, they 
were nearly two hundred miles out in 
the State—and their flasks dry. 

“Boss,” begged The Early Bird, 
“ain't we ever gonna exercise the old 
molars again? My stomach feels as 
big as the State of Texas an’ as empty 
as a baseball grand stand in February— 
an’ I’m so dry I can drink water.” 

Mr. Clackworthy, at the wheel of his 
big eight-cylinder touring car, chuckled 
and pointed to the brow of the hill ahead 
over which reared the taller buildings of 
a town. 

“We are only about four miles from 
Warrenton, James,” he replied; “my 
road map tells me that it is an agricul- 
tural town of some two thousand popu- 
lation. Unless the car breaks down we 
shall eat very soon.” 

A few minutes later the master con- 
fidence man and his coworker drove 
into Warrenton. A prominent sign di- 


rected motorists to the public garage 
on Main Street. Mr. Clackworthy with 
customarily observant eye glanced about 
him; he saw: “Warrenton Garage, Fred 


Ratliffe, Manager.” And across the 
street he saw another sign which read: 
“Ratliffe Mercantile Co.” Beyond the 
railroad tracks was further evidence of 
the mercantile supremacy of the Rat- 
liffe clan; painted across the end of the 
big lumber sheds was the announce- 
ment: “Ratliffe Lumber Co.” 

“This town has the wrong name, 


James,” suggested Mr. Clackworthy 
laughingly. “They should call it Rat- 
liffeville.” 


“Yeah!” inquired The Early Bird. 
“T was just givin’ them signs the 
double ‘O.’” 

After the garage attendant had been 
instructed regarding requirements for 
the car the two tourists walked a block 
down the street to the Warrenton 
House. As they registered The Early 
Bird pointed to a sheet of hotel station- 
ery which bore the inscription, “War- 
renton House, Enoch Ratliffe, Prop.” 

“The Ratliffes seem to be quite your 
leading citizens,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
to the grumpy clerk behind the desk. 

“Well, I should say they’re the whole 
show in this town,” grumbled the 
clerk; “Fred Ratliffe runs the garage, 
Henry the store, Josh has the lumber 
yard, Hank manages the coal yard and 
is police judge—and Tobias Ratliffe 
owns the bank and all the rest of the 
Ratliffes. Tobias is uncle to all the rest; 
richest man in town—worth more’n a 
hundred thousand dollars, they say.” 

Mr. Clackworthy thoughtfully di- 
gested this information as he made his 
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way to the dining room, and he con- 
tinued to consider the Ratliffes as he 
absently ordered his meal. The Early 
Bird, ravenously devouring a dry bun, 
noticed the master confidence man’s 
abstraction. 

“What's eatin’ you, boss?” he asked 
curiously. 

“James,” Mr. Clackworthy replied 
slowly, “I am thinking very seriously of 
making an extended visit to this charm- 
ing little city.” 

“No!” cried The Early Bird in alarm, 
“You ain’t on the level with that kinda 
talk?” 

“T was never more serious,” declared 
Mr. Clackworthy. “I abhor monopoly 
and it would seem that Mr. Tobias Rat- 
liffe is a monopolist. I have never seen 
Warrenton’s financial bulwark, but I am 
of the opinion, to lapse into your often 
expressive idiom, that he is our meat.” 

That afternoon Mr. Clackworthy 
caught the afternoon train for Chicago, 
leaving the disgusted and protesting 
James Early behind with instructions 
to nose about the town and pick up what 
stray bits of information he could con- 
cerning Tobias Ratliffe. In Chicago the 
master confidence man speedily got in 
touch with George Bascom and “Pop” 
Blanchard who were told to be ready 
for an immediate summons to Warren- 
ton. Then he went to his bank and 
drew from his fat balance the sum of 
thirty-five thousand dollars in cash, all 
in crisp one thousand dollar bills. There 
is something fascinating and breath- 
taking in the sight of a thousand-dollar 
bill. He returned to the rural town the 
following afternoon and found The 
Early Bird pacing his room in the War- 
renton House with the nervousness of 
a caged tiger. 

“Honest, boss,” said the anguished 
James, almost weeping, “I’d as soon be 
in stir as in one of these hick towns. 
An’ these Ratliffes is gettin’ on my 
nerves. I buy a Chicago paper an’ find 
I’m slippin’ an extra jitney to Tobias 
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I blow m’self 
to a package of tailor-mades an’ the 
hubby of Tobias Ratliffe’s niece is pre- 
sidin’ over the cigar counter. The only 
thing that guy don’t own is the Baptist 
church an’ he’s gotta mortgage for eight 
hundred bucks on that.” 


Ratliffe’s great-nephew. 


“As you doubtless anticipated, 
James,” replied Mr. Clackworthy laugh- 
ingly. “I have brought along two quarts 
of the liquid that cheers.” He opened 
his grip and The Early Bird began to 
grin happily, 

“What have you found out concern- 
ing the man personally?” asked Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“Boss, I ain’t got the vocab t’ give you 
the low-down on that gink. He’s sure 
got a strangle hold on this burg. I’m 
expectin’ t’ get a bill for breathin’ his 
privately owned air. Him an’ the coin 
of the realm is natural affinities; he 
ain’t married, an’ the only sweetie he 
ever had is the lady on the good old 
American dollar.” 

Mr. Clackworthy reflectively eyed the 
bobbling chunk of ice in his high ball. 

“It has been my observation,” he said, 
“that these fellows with the Midas’ 
touch are never satisfied with their 
wealth and nothing quite so angers them 
as seeing some one else on the verge 
of making money. According to your 
information he owns practically every 
profitable local enterprise; to this 
strangle competition he must be forced, 
at times, to methods that are not above 
reproach.” 

“Fightin’ my way through that fog 
of words,” responded The Early Bird, 
“TI makes it that you’re intimatin’ that 
this Ratliffe bozo ain’t on the level. 
Crooked? Why, boss, he’s so crooked 
that he casts a shadow like a corkscrew. 
One guy was slippin’ me an earful about 
one of his tricks. Seems some poor 
sucker got into Ratliffe’s clutches an’ 
was about to lose his store, so he tele- 
graphed to a rich brother in Wichita, 
Kansas, for the dough. Friend brother 
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sends along a draft for the thousand 
berries what’s needed, but, strange t’ 
say, that letter sort of got delayed. Get 
me ?” 

“TI can’t say, James, that you are en- 
tirely clear,” admitted Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Well, boss, it’s this a way. The post 
office is down by the depot an’ the burg 
ain’t big enough t’ have mail deliveries, 
so the business men chip in an’ make up 
so much a month t’ hire a gink to carry 
the mail over for ’em. See? An’ this 
private mail carrier—he ain’t no govern- 
ment employee, y’know—is one of To- 
bias Ratliffe’s nephews; he’s kinda 
simple-minded, an’ I reckon that’s about 
the only job he’s good for.” 

“Now I understand,” admitted the 
master confidence man. “It is the im- 
pression that Ratliffe’s nephew gave the 
mail to his uncle and let him hold it up, 
eh? Quite a reprehensible piece of busi- 
ness. I shall be delighted to make a 
raid on Mr. Ratliffe’s coffers; I drink 
to the success of our new enterprise.” 

“I ain’t castin’ no reflection on your 
abilities of gatherin’ in the kale, for 
I’ve seen you trim some wise*blokes,” 
said The Early Bird, “but I’m tellin’ 
you that you gotta set the old alarm 
clock for earlier’n five a. m., if you’re 
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gonna catch that guy nappin’. 


II. 


The Warrenton State Bank occupied 
the most conspicuous corner of the pub- 
lic square, seeming, as was appropriate, 
to preside over the commercial section. 
Mr. Tobias Ratliffe, president, had his 
office just inside the entrance; his desk 
was set upon a dais some eighteen inches 
above the floor proper, and from this 
vantage position he could keep his nar- 
row, sharp eyes on the bank’s employees 
to assure himself that they exercised 
proper dilligence in their tasks. By 
turning around in his swivel chair he 
could command an excellent vew of 
Main Street; beyond the plate-glass 


29 
window he could see his various enter- 
prises. It gave him a great feeling 
of satisfaction to realize that he was 
the monarch of all he surveyed. 

Ratliffe was an undersized man, but, 
as he often told himself, Napoleon was 
of like stature; he found great solace 
in this comparison. His shoulders were 
narrow and stooped. He had a nervous 
habit of twitching the corners of his 
mouth, and shaking his head with a 
quick jerk as if shooing off an invisible 
fly. 
The banker glanced up from his desk 
as Mr. Amos Clackworthy entered the 
lobby. The bank president at once dis- 
missed the thought that the caller was 
a book agent; he even doubted that he 
was a stock salesman. Of one thing, 
however, he felt very positive, and this 
was that the stranger intended taking 
money away from Warrenton—some- 
thing which under no circumstance he 
permitted. 

Mr. Clackworthy walked over to Mr. 
Ratliffe’s railed-in office. 

“This is Mr. Ratliffe, I believe?” he 
said. The banker nodded rather coldly. 

“T am transacting some business in 
Warrenton, Mr. Ratliffe,”’ Mr. Clack- 
worthy began briskly, “and I desire to 
open an account with you.” 

“What kind of business?” demanded 
the bank president bluntly. 

“Ts it necessary to state that in open- 
ing an account?” 

“However, it is certainly customary,” 
replied Tobias Ratliffe almost tartly. 

Mr. Clackworthy drew forth his bill 
fold, and the banker’s eyes bulged. 

“I am inclined to believe that most 
bankers will consider a deposit of thirty- 
five thousand dollars a fair recom- 
mendation,” said the master confidence 
man dryly; “however, the Lake Trust 
Company in Chicago will tell you that I 
have several times this amount on de- 
posit with them and that I have been a 
satisfactory customer of theirs for 
some five years.” 











“We—we shall be glad to handle your 
account, Mr.—er——” almost gasped 
out the banker. 

“Clackworthy is my name, Mr. Rat- 
liffe; Amos Clackworthy. What rate of 
interest will you allow me on my 
monthly balance?” 

“Interest!” almost screamed Tobias 
Ratliffe. What heresy! Interest on a 
checking account! He was horrified. 
“We give no interest on open balances.” 

“Customarily, of course,” returned 
Mr. Clackworthy smilingly, “but I am 
sure that you will make an exception— 
when thirty-five thousand dollars is in- 
volved. I shall be satisfied with a rate 
of three per cent per annum.” 

Tobias Ratliffe trembled with indig- 
nation. Three per cent on thirty-five 
thousand dollars he knew by an instant 
mental calculation, was one thousand 
and fifty dollars a year. 

“We—we might allow you 
cent on your monthly balance,” 
ally offered. 

“Not to-day,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
very firmly; “your interest rate is seven 
per cent—and the bonus that you charge 
during these IT am not un- 


two per 
he fin- 


tight times—I] 
informed regarding the money situation, 
Mr. Ratliffe.” 

Mr. Ratliffe groaned; money was 
tight and he was charging a bonus of 
from two per cent up, depending — 
the plight of the borrower. The thirty 
five thousand dollar account was srevihe 
easily one hundred dollars a month to 
him. 

“Two per cent is the best I can do,” 
he parried. 

Mr. Clackworthy made no verbal 
reply but began to replace the bills in 
his pocketbook. Mr. Ratliffe experi- 
enced a sinking sensation in the part of 
his chest which nature had provided for 
his heart—only many people insisted 


that he had no heart. 
“All—all right,” he said, 

cent.” 

great dislike for the bank’s 


“three per 
The incident filled him with a 
new cus- 
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tomer, but it was a dislike not unmixed 
with respect. Mr. Clackworthy had 
accomplished the effect he desired; he 
had convinced Tobias Ratliffe that he 
was a shrewd, cold, business man. 

“Now, Mr. Ratliffe,” said Mr, Clack- 
worthy, “perhaps you can give me a 
little information. Who owns that va- 
cant factory building across the railroad 
tracks?” 

Banker Ratliffe’s face became ar 
apoplectic red; mention of that vacant 
factory touched a sore spot; it reminded 
him of his only unprofitable business 


venture. It had cost him four thousand 
dollars. 
“T do,” he said snappily. 


“What rent do you want for it?” 
asked Mr. Clackworthy. Mr. Ratliffe 
almost achieved a smile; here was his 
chance to get back more than the 
amount which he would be forced to pay 
in monthly interest on the thiriy-five 
thousand dollars deposit. 


“Two hundred a month,” he said 
promptly. 

“IT won't pay it,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. * “That’s two thou: and, four 


hundred dollars, return on 
forty thousand dollars. 
ent building prices I can erec 
better suited to my purposes for 
thousand dollars. Forty 
month would be more like it; 
you fifty.” 

“What do you want with the factory 
building?” asked Ratliffe. 

“That’s my business,” 
Clackworthy, and the banker shudd 
at this rudeness. “I'll pay you fi 
month and give you a year’s rental in 
advance. Take it ag leave it ; I do busi- 
ness quickly or not at all. If you don’t 
want to rent the building, 
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I'll wire my 
architect to come and start work.” 

right,” capitulated Tobias 
Ratliffe, fairly consumed with rage; he 
had met a man who dared talk back 
to him. He felt like a king defied on 
his own throne. And what nettled him, 
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too, was this newcomer’s independence, 
his air of mystery, the secrecy of his 
operations; Tobias Ratliffe was accus- 
tomed to being consulted over the lay- 
ing of every cobblestone in Warrenton. 

“Perhaps—perhaps,” he said craftily, 
“I can aid you in financing your enter- 
prise.” 

“Thank you, no,” refused Mr, Clack- 
worthy; “I require no financial as- 
sistance. There will. be no stock for 
sale. Have the lease and option drawn 
up at once, Mr. Ratliffe; I shall be back 
in forty-five minutes and sign the pa- 
pers.” 

And the master confidence man, with- 
out further ado, strode out of the bank 
and returned to the hotel where The 
Early Bird was waiting. 

“The hook is baited, James,” declared 
Mr. Clackworthy; “our wary fish is 
now swimming around in the dark try- 
ing to get a good look at it.” 

“Boss,” replied The Early Bird with 
crude philosophy, “I ain’t much on this 
Isaac Walton stuff, but I’m here t’ tell 
you here an’ now that Tobby Ratliffe is 
the kinda fish that’s gotta lotta practice 
in squirmin’ off the hook before you can 
pull him outta the water.” 


Til. 


As his next move Mr. Clackworthy 
sent a letter, covering some twelve type- 
written pages to Pop Blanchard, and 
Pop appeared in Warrenton some five 
days after Mr. Clackworthy had estab- 
lished banking connections. Pop was 
gray and settled-looking ; in spite of his 
sixty years he was still a rugged speci- 
men of manhood. He looked just what 
he represented himself to be, a farmer 
looking for a location. 

Pop, although exceedingly desirous 
for a taste of liquor, did not call upon 
Mr. Clackworthy, and stared blankly 
past The Early Bird whom he happened 
to pass on the street and who openly 
snickered at Pop’s garb. 
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And Pop had a draft for three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars on a bank 
drawn in a country town more than a 
hundred miles away; it had been neces- 
sary for him to make a special trip from 
Chicago to buy that draft for it was the 
plan to make it appear that he was 
strictly of the species ruralis. He went 
at once to the Warrenton State Bank 
and approached Tobias Ratliffe. 

“Blanchard’s my name,” he an- 
nounced, “and I’m kinda thinkin’ of 
buyin’ a farm hereabouts—a _ small 
farm.” 

“We've got some mighty good farms 
around Warrenton, Mr. Blanchard,” the 
banker declared. “I shall be glad to 
advise you.” 

“Oh, I don’t want a good farm,” ex- 
plained Pop. “You see, the boys grew 
up so I sold the home place and give 
’em most of the money to start in busi- 
ness with in the city. I’ve been tryin’ 
takin’ it easy, but I’m a farmer born an’ 
raised an’ I ain’t happy no other place 
but on a farm. I sorta like the looks of 
this section. I’m too old to do much 
real farmin’ any more, so I thought I’d 
just buy me thirty or forty acres—just 
some place I can potter around on.” 

Tobias Ratliffe was actually smiling 
now. 

“T know a place that will just suit 
you,” he said; “forty acres only four 
miles from town. You can get it dirt 
cheap—a hundred dollars an acre.” He 
referred to a rocky little farm which 
he himself owned, with a shabby four- 
room house and dilapidated barns, 
which had stood him just thirty dollars 
an acre. 

“Let’s see,” said Pop, figuring slowly, 
“that would be four thousand dollars. 
I’ve only got three thousand, five hun- 
dred dollars, but—but I reckon I could 
carry a mortgage on it—if it suits me.” 

“The bank will carry a two thousand 
dollar mortgage on it,” explained Rat- 
liffe. “That will leave you one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars to stock up.” 
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Even if he got only two thousand dol- 
lars, he would have a profit of twenty 
dollars an acre—and the farm back if 
the mortgage was not paid. 

“T’ll look at it,” decided Pop Blan- 
chard. 

The banker himself took Pop out and 
showed him the farm and, after more 
than two hours of indecision on Pop’s 
part, the deal was closed, the money paid 
over and the deed delivered. And Mr. 
Clackworthy had accomplished another 
desired result; Mr. Ratliffe had been 
convinced that Blanchard was an easy- 
going, simple-minded sort of fool. 

At the close of this deal Tobias Rat- 
liffe was immensely pleased with him- 
self and, no doubt, would have spent 
a pleasant day in the contemplation of 
this unexpected little profit, but for Mr. 
Clackworthy’s mysterious movements. 
For some days now, Mr. Clackworthy, 
accompanied by The Early Bird, had 
been making a careful survey of the 
country, James carrying a surveyor’s 
transit and a geologist’s hammer. 

“This Clackworthy feller has bought 
the Burnside eighty—for twenty-five 
lollars an acre!” exclaimed Jed Hunt, 
Mr. Ratliffe’s nephew by marriage as 
he burst into the bank. The Burnside 
“eighty” was a tract of land three miles 
from town, even more worthless than 
the forty acres that Pop Blanchard had 
purchased. What a man with thirty-five 
thousand dollars in the bank and who 
rented a factory building at fifty dollars 
a month wanted with a barren hillside 
farm, was indeed a puzzle. 

An’ he’s leasin’ up lots of land within 
ten miles of town!” continued Jed Hunt. 
“Do you—do you reckon it’s oil?’ The 
banker snorted ; the oil bubble had long 
since burst in Warrenton. 

“The reason he bought the Burnside 
eibhty was b’cause Burnie wouldn’t 
lease,” said Jed. “Dog-gone it, there’s 


somethin’ up and if I was asked t’ 
” 





guess 
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“Nobody has asked you!” interrupted 
Ratliffe testily. “Get out!” 

For an hour the banker cudgeled his 
brain without even the faintest glim- 
mer of understanding. At last he called 
the garage where Pete, the nephew who 
carried the mail, was to be found when 
not taking care of his simple duties. 

“Send Pete to the bank!” he said 
snappily. 

A few minutes later Pete shambled 
in. 

“Pete,” demanded the banker, “do 


you deliver mail to this Clackworthy ?” 

“Yes, Uncle Tobias.” 

“Notice where the letters come 
from ?” 

“Chicago mostly.” 

“Notice any names on the enve- 
lopes ?” 


“They’re from some chemical com- 
pany mostly.” 

“Pete,” commanded Tobias Ratliffe, 
“T want you to bring me Clackworthy’s 
mail every day, so that I can have a look 
at it. Understand me?” 

“I—I ain’t got no right, I reckon, 
Uncle Tobias,” Pete objected weakly. 

“What got you your job? Where 
could you get another job? You do 
what I tell you, Pete, or I won’t let you 
carry the mail any more.” 

“Y-yes, Uncle Tobias,” quavered 
Pete; he was very proud of his job. 

“All right, you bring me them letters,” 
concluded the banker. “TI can steam ’em 
open and glue ’em back so’s nobody will 
ever notice the difference. I’m going 
to find out what that man’s up to. I 
made this town, and I’ve got a right 
to know what’s going on in it!” 


IV. 

The deserted broom factory had taken 
on signs of life. Coincident with the 
arrival of many boxes and crates which 
were hastily stowed away without any 
one having the faintest idea what they 
contained, George Bascom came 10 
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Warrenton and began putting in ten and 
twelve hours a day behind the locked 
doors of the ancient building. Often 
he was joined by Mr. Clackworthy. 
Wagons were hired and began to haul 
in loads of rock from all the farms 
about town. 

And The Early Bird had deserted 
the hotel at nights to keep guard against 
any prying nocturnal visitors, a job 
which he found extremely distasteful. 

“Well, James,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
chuckling as he and his slangy coworker 
sat within the privacy of their hotel 
suite, “I notice that it is taking my mail 
about five or six hours longer to reach 
me than it should. This letter from The 
New Era Chemical Company for ex- 
ample is postmarked in Chicago at five 
p.m. yesterday and by all rules of de- 
livery I should have most certainly had 
it this morning in the first mail. I find 
that I do not receive it until late this 
afternoon. I further discover, James, 
that the flap, upon close inspection, has 
a rather messy look—as if it had been 
resealed.” 

“Y’mean 

“I mean, James, that exactly as I had 
anticipated, we have piqued the curiosity 
of a certain gentleman in Warrenton 
until he will stop at nothing to find out 
what I am doing in this town.” 

“Gotcha, boss; Tobby Ratliffe is get- 
tin’ holda your letters.” 

“Precisely, James; well, he’s welcome 
to such information as he may be able 
to get. So far as this letter is con- 
cerned, I don’t understand it myself; 
in fact I venture that no one could 
understand it. I’ll wager that our 
banker friend had a regular picnic try- 
ing to reduce it to understandable Eng- 
lish; it would seem to be of a highly 
technical nature, eh, James?” 

The Early Bird gave one glance at it 
and threw up his hands. 

“I gotta headache before I’ve lamped 
a coupla lines,” he said. “Do you think 
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you’re gonna be able t’ put the bee on 
Tobby Ratliffe?” 

“Certainly do think so,” answered the 
master confidence man. “The stinger 
is now quite nicely sharpened, thank 
you. By the way, James, I am getting 
the afternoon train for Chicago, and | 
shall be gone at least a week.” 

“Boss,” begged The Early Bird, 
“ain’tcha gonna let me in on the know?” 

“Certainly, James,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy; “draw up your chair and you 
shall be told all.” 

Before leaving that afternoon Mr. 
Clackworthy went to the bank and drew 
out a thousand dollars; by generous 
dips into his fat balance he had now re- 
duced it to twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Checks which had been drawn 
in favor of various mythical firms in 
Chicago had been promptly endorsed 
over and deposited to his credit in his 
Chicago bank. 

After Mr. Clackworthy’s departure 
things happened swiftly. The very next 
afternoon George Bascom appeared at 
the Warrenton State Bank to get four 
hundred dollars on a check of Mr. 
Clackworthy’s; the check was marked 
in the corner “weekly salary.” Evi- 
dently George was a high-priced man. 

As George stopped at Tobias Rat- 
liffe’s desk the banker sniffed; Bascom 
was fairly reeking with the odor of 
strong drink and the electric thrill of in- 
spiration raced up and down the local 
financier’s spine. People were often in- 
cautious of speech when under the in- 
fluence of liquor. 

“T’m afraid that you’ve been having a 
dull time of it in our town,” said Mr. 
Ratliffe. 

“You've said it,” agreed George. “I 
don’t know a soul and I’ve done noth- 
ing but work, work on those darn tests. 
Ciackworthy’s been so busy working 
out business details that he hasn’t had 
time to be sociable—and he isn’t very 
sociable anyhow.” 

Tobias Ratliffe who was a teetotaler 
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and abhored the use of liquor thought 
of Fred Hawley who was generally sus- 
pected of doing a little bootlegging now 
and«then; he knew that if he went at it 
right, he could get a quart from Hawley. 

“I tell you what you do, Bascom,” he 
suggested craftily; “come up to my 
house to-night and we'll have a visit— 
and a few nips.” He winked wickedly. 

“Thank Heaven, there’s one good 
sport in this town!” exclaimed George. 
“T’ll be there with bells on.” 

George acted upon the bank presi- 
dent’s invitation that evening; it might 
have been noted, as he turned in at the 
Ratliffe gate, that his step became con- 
siderably more unsteady, and by the 
time he reached the porch he was almost 
reeling. 

Ratliffe, meeting him at the door, was 
thankful that he had been able to in- 
duce his housekeeper to go visiting. He 
led George into the sitting room and 
eased him into a chair ; George was grin- 
ning foolishly and his words were a 
little thick. 

The banker poured out two cautious 
drinks of the bootleg whisky and as 
George gulped his down, turned his back 
and poured his own back in the bottle. 

“Well, Bascom,” he began, “how are 
your tests coming on?” 

“Gran’,”’ mumbled Bascom. 

“Clackworthy was telling me of your 
work,” pursued Ratliffe, “says you are 
the best in your line.” 

“Tha’s me,” replied George; “bes’ 


chemist in whole darn country; tha’s 
me.” 
“Yes,” went on the banker, “Mr. 


Clackworthy and I are great friends ; he 
has decided to let me come into his com- 
pany. Just before he left town he 
finally broke his long silence and ex- 
plained to me the wonderful money- 
his discovery, 


making possibilities of 
” 


but I am a careful investor, and——— 

“Shay!” interrupted “Tf 
Clackworthy’s givin’ you chance to get 
in, you get in. I’m tellin’ you straight. 


Bascom. 
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Biggest men 
in the country fightin’ to get in. We got 
enough diazonium to make all the fast- 
color dyes t’ last whole darn country 


Millions in it—millions! 


for hundred years. Richest deposit in 
his’try of geology.” 

“Yes, so Mr. Clackworthy was tell- 
ing me,” said Mr, Ratliffe glibly, his 
blood racing with the realization that 
he had at last pried loose Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s secret. “I understand that 
this—er—chemical is very—ah—rare.” 

“Rare!” exclaimed George. “I'd 
rather have what’s in the rocks on 
coupla farms here than any five gold 
mines in whole world. Rare! Ha! 
Tha’s good. Outside Germany there 
ain’t none—tha’s why Germany made all 
the good dyes. See? Why Clack- 
worthy’s had chance t’ sell out already 
for coupla million dollars. Know 
whatcha gonna have in this town? I 
tellya whatcha goin’ to have—biggest 
dye plant in whole darn world.” 

Tobias Ratliffe’s eyes bulged and he 
had a sick sensation in his stomach— 
to think that he could have bought all 
of this wonderful wealth for a song! 
It was his town—his; and an interloper 
like Amos Clackworthy had stepped in 
and taken it; it wasn’t fair! 

“Bigges’ dye plant in world,” George 
was repeating, his head nodding; a mo- 
ment later the glass slipped from his 
fingers, and with one mighty effort to 
fight off unconsciousness, it seemed, he 
surrendered himse!f to snoring slumber. 
For an hour Tobias Ratliffe permitted 
his guest to “sleep it off” while he nerv- 
ously paced the room, battling with the 
problem of accomplishing what 1s 
known as getting in on the ground floor. 
Presently George aroused himself. 

“Sick,” he muttered feebly; “head- 
ache like darn trip hammer. Goin’ 
home, goin to bed unless—unless you 
want to put me to bed here.” 

“No, no!” cried the banker hastily. 
“TI think you would be better off at 
home. I'll take you in my car.” 
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V. 


The next morning George Bascom 
sipped into the bank and approached 
Tobias Ratliffe with a sheepish grin. 

“I—er—want to apologize,” he said; 
“I guess I was pretty drunk. I—I had 
no business coming to your ‘house that 
way; I P 

“Oh, boys will be boys,” said the 
banker. 

“I—I seem to have a hazy recollec- 
tion about telling you a lot of stuff about 
dyes,” went on George with averted 
eyes, 

“Perhaps you did; I didn’t pay much 
attention to you,” answered Ratliffe. 

“I’m glad of that,” said George; “‘it 
was just hot air. As—as a matter of 
fact, it’s quite something else we are 
working on; nothing commercial at all, 
just an—ah—well, nothing that amounts 
toanything. You—you won’t say any- 
thing to Clackworthy about what I said? 
I—well, I’ve got reasons.” 

“We'll forget it,” promised the 
banker, now more convinced than ever 
that he had gotten the actual truth of 
Mr. Clackworthy’s scheme, and George 
went away apparently satisfied—and he 
was, 

Shortly after the morning train 
steamed in with the Chicago mail, Pete 
Ratliffe entered his uncle’s bank and 
covertly slipped a letter out of his 
pocket, 

“It’s a special delivery!” he whis- 
pered. “It’s Clackworthy’s handwriting 
and it’s addressed to that Bascom feller. 
Cae you might want to see that, 

Tobias Ratliffe nodded. 

‘Tl give it back to you in time for 
the next delivery,” he whispered back. 
Immediately he left the bank and went 
home, He steamed loose the flap of the 
tivelope. The letter opened, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the contents. 

The first thing that caught his eye as 
he pulled out the sheets of paper was 
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a check, signed by Mr. Clackworthy, and 
made payable to George Bascom; the 
amount had been left blank. Quickly he 
read the letter; this time, to his great 
relief, there was no puzzling conglomer- 
ation of chemical terms; it was written 
in plain, terse English. 


It said: 


Dear Bascom: Just finished the last tests in 
our Chicago laboratory and find that samples 
No. 654 and No. 655 are exceptionally high 
grade, running forty per cent, or twenty-five 
per cent higher than any previous tests, and 
they come from property that we had hardly 
considered, which shows that even the best 
of us can be fooled. 

Reference to my records tells me that these 
samples come from a farm legally designated 
as section twenty-four, range 2, west. I have 
forgotten the name of the owner but I do 
recall almost with panic that our option on 
this property expires at noon to-morrow. I 
am inclosing a check signed in blank which 
you are to use in the immediate purchase of 
this property. Drop everything else and at- 
tend to this immediately as the Walbach 
crowd have gotten wind of our discovery 
and are sending Fitzgibbon to Warrenton in 
an effort to pick up some holdings. If they 
should accidentally stumble onto this tract 
they would try and get it for it is by far the 
richest of them all. If they didn’t get it 
away from us they would make it cost us a 
mighty fancy figure, and it is worth not a 
penny less than a cool hundred thousand. 

Wire me immediately. CLACKWORTHY. 


Tobias Ratliffe’s fingers were trem- 
bling not so much on account of the 
stupendous sum of a hundred thousand 
dollars, but because he had a most re- 
tentive memory and recognized in the 
legal description of the property a tract 
of land which he had himself owned 
two weeks before. It was this tract of 
land which he had sold to Pop Blan- 
chard. 

He dashed out of the house and back 
downtown. On his way to the bank 
he went into the post offite and gave the 
letter back to his nephew. “Hold it until 
this afternoon!” he ordered, 

Although in great haste he had long 
steeled himself to act with great deliber- 
ation. For an hour he sat at his desk 
thinking things out. At noon Mr. 
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Clackworthy’s option on Blanchard’s 
forty acres would expire, and Bascom 
would not get the special-delivery letter 
until after the one-forty train came in. 
He began to massage his hands fever- 
ishly, and his eyes glowed. 

“I ought to get that farm for five 
thousand,” he thought; “Blanchard will 
be tickled to death to clean up a thou- 
sand on it.” 

Ratliffe left the bank at a quarter to 
tweive; that would get him out to see 
Blanchard a few minutes after the op- 
tion had expired. But he met with a 
shock of disappointment; he rapped at 

tumbledown cottage without re- 
He pushed open the door and 
For two hours 





the 
sponse. 
found the place empty. 
he tramped the forty acres in a stew of 
impatience. He could not know, of 
course, that Mr. Clackworthy’s plan had 
been timed down to minutes, and that 
Pop, with the dramatic effect in view, 
had his orders to remain out of the 
banker’s reach until two o’clock. 

At two o’clock Pop came out of the 
barn and stared sleepily at Tobias Rat- 
liffe. 

“Been sleepin’ in the haymow,” he 
explained in reply to the banker’s ex- 
asperated quesiioning. “Smell of hay 
always did make me sleepy. Did you 
want to see me?” 

“TI—I do!” almost shouted the banker, 
almost forgetting caution; thirty min- 
utes before he had seen the one-forty 
train skimming along the sky line. Bas- 
com might have the special delivery let- 
ter by this time. “Fact is, Mr. Blan- 
chard, the people who used to own this 
place want to buy it back—sort of senti- 
mental reasons, I suppose. They have 
asked me to buy it back for them. I 
told them that you had paid four thou- 
sand dollars for it, and I am empowered 
to offer you five—a neat little profit of a 
thousand dollars for you. Come into 
town with me and I'll draw up the pa- 
pers.” 

“Reckon I’m sort of tied up an’ can’t 
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sell,” demurred Pop; “I signed some 
kind of option with a feller named 
Clackworthy, an’ 

“That option expired at noon to-day,” 
interrupted Tobias Ratliffe hastily; 
down the road he saw a cloud of dust 
and he realized in panic that it was prob- 
ably George Bascom. 

“T ain’t sure; I got the paper in the 
house here,” said Pop as he walked 
slowly toward his and th 
banker cursed the man’s snaillike move- 
ments. The paper was found, and Rad- 
liffe read it in a glance as Blanchard 





cottage, 


searched for his glasses. 

“Expired at noon to-day,” confirmed 
the banker. ‘‘You’re free to sell.” 

“I declare I don’t understand all this 
rumpus that’s bein’ raised over this dog- 
gone rock farm; looks kinda funny to 
me.” 

George Bascom, in a hired automo- 
bile, accompanied by The Early Bird, 
stopped in front. 

“A thousand dollars profit——” be 
gan Ratliffe. 

“Seems to me you’re mighty hasty 
somehow,” protested Pop suspiciously 
and looked up as George came striding 
up the path to the house. 

“Hello, Mr. Blanchard,” said Bas- 
com. “I am representing Mr. Clack 
worthy, and I’ve come to exercise the 
option. I know I’ma little late but—' 
He paused with a frown as he saw Re- 
liffe. 

“Mr. Ratliffe has been tryin’ to buy 
the farm, too,” said Pop; “I declare to 
thunder, I don’t understand——” 

“And what do you want with this 
farm?” demanded George of the banker 

“T want to buy it; that’s enough,” sai 
Ratliffe growlingly. ; 
“He’s offered me five thousand 10 
* volunteered Pop. 

“T’ll make it six,” said 
promptly. > 

“Seven!” declared the banker; if 
was to be denied the privilege of clea 
ing up a big profit he could at least make 


it, 
George 
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Mr. Clackworthy pay dearly for it, and 
thus revenge himself on this interloper 
who had dared to invade Warrenton. 

“If this is going to be an auction, I'll 
make it ten!” said George, shouting. “I 
know what it means; you took advan- 
tage of my unfortunate condition fo 
pump me last night. You're a dirty 
crook !” 

“Fifteen!” yelled Ratliffe angrily; 
he’d make them pay dear for that in- 
sult. “I’ll show ’em!” he muttered. 

“Twenty!” said Bascom snappily. 
“You're a fool; you’re bucking millions 
of dollars.” 

“T bid twenty-five!” said the banker— 
and then it dawned upon him that Mr. 
Clackworthy’s bank balance was exactly 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” cried Bas- 
com without a moment’s hesitation. 

“You haven’t got thirty thousand!” 
exulted the banker. “That blank check 
Mr. Clackworthy sent you is only good 
for twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“That thirty thousand stands, old 
socks!” yelled The Early Bird who had 
pressed forward. “I’ve got five thou- 
sand bucks an’ y’can just betcha life 
I'd give Mr. Clackworthy fifty thousand 
seeds if I had it.” 

“I bid thirty-one thousand dollars!” 
yelled Ratliffe. “Cash!” 

“And I'll give you twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars cash and ten thousand dol- 
lars more as soon as Mr. Clackworthy 
gets back, Blanchard,” offered Bascom. 

Pop leaned against the door and eyed 
the three men with apparent skepticism. 
_ “I think the whole kaboodle of you 
is crazy,” he said slowly. “I don’t be- 
lieve either one of you would give me 
five thousand cash. Talk’s cheap.” 

“Come to the bank and I’ll give you 
twenty-five thousand dollars cash,” of- 
fered Bascom. “With the five thousand 
dollars that Early here says he has.” 

“And I'll make it thirty-one thousand 
—cash,” said Ratliffe. 
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“T’ll go to town with the whole out- 
fit of you,” said Pop, “and the one that 
gives me the most spot cash gets the 
farm.” 

“Then I get it!” cried Tobias Rat- 
liffe, 

“Stung!” said The Early Bird, but 
not exactly in the sense that the banker 
understood it. 


VI. 


That night George Bascom, Pop 
Blanchard, and one James Early, to use 
a poetic simile, “folded up their tents 
like the Arabs and as silently stole 
away.” They departed on the midnight 
train for Chicago where, at the unrea- 
sonable hour of seven a, m., they 
emerged from a taxicab and descended 
upon Mr, Clackworthy’s Sheridan Road 
apartment, routing the master confi- 
dence man out of bed, exhibiting the 
neat little fortune of thirty-one thousand 
dollars in cash, and refusing to part with 
any portion of it until Mr. Clackworthy 
had dispatched Nogo, the Japanese serv- 
ant to put on ice four bottles of cham- 
pagne which were included in his pri- 
vate stock. 

At about this same hour Mr. Tobias 
Ratliffe arose and, striking a Napoleonic 
posture before his mirror, reflected upon 
his superior wisdom and resourceful- 
ness. He went to the bank, massaging 
his hands in gleeful vigor, and pictured 
the consternation of Mr. Amos Clack- 
worthy when that gentleman should be 
forced to disgorge the round sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars—a net 
profit of sixty-nine thousand dollars for 
the money monarch of Warrenton. 

But as the morning wore on, how- 
ever, and he failed to hear anything 
from George Baseom, he became 
vaguely uneasy, and when his nephew, 
the hotel proprietor, announced that 
both Bascom and The Early Bird had 
departed, bag and baggage, his uneasi- 
ness developed into a feeling of alarm. 
There was one thing that assured him 
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—Mr. Clackworthy’s bank balance of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, 

Tobias Ratliffe was a man who kept 
his own council and he said nothing to 
his cashier until late in the afternoon. 

“Wiley,” he said just before closing 
time, “if there are any more checks 
against the Clackworthy account see 
me before you pay ’em.” 

“Naturally I would consult you, Mr. 
Ratliffe,” murmured the cashier; “I 
never permit an overdraft without ask- 
ing you about it.” 

“Overdraft!” gasped out the bank 
president weakly, his collar band tight- 
ening about his throat. “What—what 
do you mean?” 

“Why, one of Mr. Clackworthy’s 
checks which came in yesterday after- 
noon wiped out the twenty-five thousand 
dollar balance—to the last cent.” 

“You—you let him check all his 
money out!” yelled Tobias Ratliffe, col- 
lapsing into his chair. 

“T—I had no choice in the matter,” 
stammered Wiley; “the check came 
through for collection from a Chicago 
bank, the check was in order, the money 
was here; of course we had to pay it. 
What else could I have done?” 

Ratliffe did not answer; he was too 
dazed. As he staggered out of the 
bank, the four o’clock train, Chicago 
bound, whistled for the station, and the 
bank president suddenly burst into a 
run for the railroad station. 

On the way to the city he figured it 
out with really remarkable second sight. 
He realized that he had been the victim 
of a most elaborate confidence game, 
that Pop Blanchard, arriving in War- 
renton within a few days of Mr. Clack- 
worthy, had been one of the plotters, 
that George Bascom’s intoxication had 
been a subterfuge. The only thing that 
puzzled him was Mr. Clackworthy’s 
private mail which he had opened. 

It was nine o’clock at night when 
Tobias Ratliffe reached Chicago and, 
with little hope of finding it, he looked 
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for the name of Mr. Amos Clackworthy 
in the telephone book; greatly to his 
amazement he did find it. With shaking 
fingers he wrote down the Sheridan 
Road address on the back of an enve- 
lope, showed it to a taxicab driver, and 
ordered him to drive there at all pos- 
sible speed. 

And in response to Mr. Ratliffe’s in- 
sistent ring, Nogo, Mr. Clackworthy’s 
Japanese servant, opened the door and 
the Warrenton bank president uncere- 
moniously pushed his way inside. The 
Early Bird was the first to glimpse the 
ashen and anger-distorted face of their 
latest victim. 

“Gosh, boss, look who’s here!” he 
cried in alarm. George Bascom and 
Pop Blanchard likewise leaped to their 
feet in consternation. Mr. Clackworthy 
alone remained calm; he even smiled 
genially. 

“Come right in, Mr. Ratliffe; we were 
just this moment speaking of you,” said 
the master confidence man cordially. 
“Sit down, Mr. Ratliffe ; Nogo, pass the 
cigars.” 

The Warrenton banker gasped at the 
supreme audacity of it, but in a moment 
he recovered himself and advanced 
threateningly. 

“Give me back my money and give it 
to me quick or I'll call the police!” he 
shouted, 

“Really, Mr. Ratliffe, what you ask is 
quite impossible,” replied Mr. Clack- 
worthy ; “quite impossible. I never give 
money back—never; I have a positive 
rule about such matters.” 

“You crook, give me that money or 
I’ll have the police up here in five min- 
utes, and send the whole four of you 
to jail.” 

The Early Bird shuddered. 

“Boss,” he whispered, tragically, as he 
leaned over, his mouth to Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s ear, “we’re gonna go up the 
river if you don’t give him back his 
jack. He’s got us; he’s got us cold.” 























“You’re mighty right I’ve got you!” 
cried Mr. Ratliffe who had heard this 
aside. “The whole thing was a crooked 
scheme. You never had any intention 
of putting up a dye factory, you never 
intended to buy any of that land, you 
never discovered any minerals, that let- 
ter you wrote to Bascom with the check 
enclosed was a scheme to trap me; you 
knew I would read it before he did.” 

“Ah, gentlemen!” replied Mr. Clack- 
worthy. ‘He admits in his perturbation 
opening United States mail; he admits 
that he got our letters so that he could 
steam them open and apprise himself 
of the contents. Of course we knew it 
anyhow, and have the proof, but his ad- 
mission simplifies matters. Tampering 
with the United States mail is a prison 
offense. While the four of us are state 
guests at Joliet, Mr. Ratliffe and his 
nephew will be doing time, as it is often 
vulgarly expressed, in the federal peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, 

“Did you say that you wished to call 
the police, Mr. Ratliffe? Ah, I thought 
not.” 

Tobias Ratliffe stared in speechless 
fear as he realized the predicament. 


Mr. Clackworthy, Mineralogist 





“Give—give me half of it back!” he 
pleaded. “I—I’ll let it go if—if you 
give me half of it back.” 

“I make it a rule never to give back 
money, Mr. Ratliffe,” replied Mr. Clack- 
worthy suavely; “however, that need 
not interfere with your social call.” 

With a snarl that had something of 
a sob in it, Banker Ratliffe backed off, 
shook his clenched fist by way of part- 
ing, and slammed the door behind 
him. 

“I—I wonder if—if he’s going to call 
the police after all?” asked Bascom 
shakily. 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Clack- 
worthy ; “my friends, for the pure joy 
of taking money away from a fellow 
man who has, by devious ways, accu- 
mulated more than his share, this has 
been quite the pleasantest experience of 
my career.” 

“Boss,” gasped The Early Bird, “I’m 
gonna say right here an’ now that here- 
after and henceforth, I gotta have full 
an’ complete advance information on 
these here stunts. Until I seen that ace 
up your sleeve I sure had a picture of 
myself makin’ brooms for the State.” 


i 


ORIGIN OF JUDGES’ ROBES 


AGISTRATES in the higher American courts wear black robes in accord- 
ance with an old English custom which was brought to America by early 


settlers. 


During the Middle Ages the practice of law was confined principally 


to the clergy, who were almost the only learned men in England, and who, of 
course, wore their characteristic dress even when they were arguing cases growing 


out of the troubles of civil life. 


When laymen commenced to act as lawyers they adopted a gown similar 
to that of the clergy, and, as a compromise between the hood ,of the monk’s 
tobe and the tonsure or shaved spot on top of the head, they wore a “coif”—a 


species of cap, originally of linen but later fashioned of silk. 


When the custom 


of wearing wigs came into vogue during the seventeenth century this coif gave 
way to an elaborate wig. 

In America the custom of wearing wigs in court was of short duration, 
though the long, flowing gown is still a part of the formal attire of all the judges 
of supreme courts and of a number of lesser tribunals. 














A Simon Trapp Story 
4 Roy W. Hinds 


Author of ‘‘An Old Man’s Chance,’’ etc. 


HE young woman known as 
Evelyn Scott tucked a costly 


piece of lingerie into her 
shopping bag. As no one 


perceived the deft movement, it wasn’t 
necessary for her to pay for the article 


that had caught her fancy. Mingling 
with the throng of shoppers, Evelyn 


soon found herself at a safe distance 
from the counter at which the surrepti- 
tious transaction had taken place. 

Evelyn observed, without seeming to 
do so, that a floorwalker studied her 
thoughtfully. She didn’t think the 
floorwalker had any idea about the piece 
of lingerie that reposed snugly in her 
shopping bag, but the man’s concen- 
trated gaze for the moment worried 
her. 

She had often been subjected to the 
stares of men. She was the sort of 
young woman upon whom men were 
likely to gaze, but she imagined that 
she perceived a singular light in the 
piercing eyes of the floorwalker. It 
was hardly a gaze of admiration. — It 
was the attentive scrutiny which a man 
is likely to turn upon some one whom 
he thinks he has seen before—a look 
which vaguely suggests, “haven’t we 
met somewhere ?” 

But Evelyn didn’t think the floor- 
walker had ever seen her before. In 
fact, she was sure he hadn’t. His face 
was new to her—and it happened to be 
her particular business to remember the 
faces of floorwalkers. He was a very 
young man—perhaps he had just lately 


joined’ the floorwalking staff of that 
store, of which Evelyn had for some 
time been an unprofitable customer. 

And then she got the idea that the 
floorwalker recognized her face as that 
of one of the photographed shoplifters 
in the lists which the police periodically 
turn over to department stores. If that 
were the case it was high time she took 
her patronage away from that store— 
away from the city, for that matter. 
All of which accounts for the poignant 
distress which at the moment lay within 
her heart. 

Evelyn looked with dread on the 
prospect of transferring her residence 
to another city. She loved New York. 


She loved her manner of life. Yet it 
was time that she changed either her 
residence or her occupation. It was 


positively imperative, in fact—for, only 
two weeks previously, she had fallen 
into the clutches of the police. 

It was her first close personal con- 
tact with the police. A pair of sik 
stockings in the Raycroft store, farther 
up Broadway, and a hysterical sales 
lady brought on the distressing incident. 
The saleslady set up a clamor, and in 


a twinkling Evelyn found herself ut- 
made off 


der escort. She hadn’t quite 
with the stockings and managed to get 
them back on the sagged before she 
had gone too far. Thus, she had some 
thing to stand on in the inquiry that 
was conducted at once. 

But what a horrid little fool she had 


been in permitting the police to photo 
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graph and finger print her! At the 
time she was bent wholly on keeping 
the police from making a thorough in- 
vestigation. She was flustered and 
didn’t think clearly. A good-looking 
detective suggested softly that it was 
the wisest course, and she had been 
silly to believe him. 

“Of course it will do no harm,” he 
urged, ‘‘so long as you are honest—as 
you say you are. I believe your story. 
You didn’t intend to steal the stockings. 
The saleslady was flighty. Perhaps 
there had been several thefts from her 
counter,- and she feared discharge. 
But you don’t want publicity. An in- 
vestigation will mean that—it will mean 
formal arrest on suspicion. I wouldn’t 
irritate the lieutenant if I were you. 
Just a little photograph, as a sort of 
protection for the department, and I 
think that will end it.” 

Investigation she surely did not want. 
Yet she had learned since, from friends, 
wise in the ways of her manner of life, 
that photographing and finger printing 
should be fought to the last ditch. 

sut it was too late now. The police 
at least had her photograph and her 
finger prints. She didn’t know whether 
her picture had been turned over to de- 
partment-store detectives, but her im- 
agination led her into all sorts of mis- 
givings. The police really had “noth- 
ing on her.” 
lucky in getting her photograph so 
easily. Why hadn’t she permitted them 
to investigate and fought their attempts 
to place her countenance and finger 
prints on record? Why hadn’t she got 
a lawyer at once and fought the thing? 

Little Evelyn, at her first arrest, 
didn’t know that she succumbed so 
teadily to the thing all crooks have to 
combat—a guilty conscience. She 


knew her record and imagined it was 
accessible to any one who cared to 
probe deeply enough. As yet, she 
lacked the brazenness which 
come to her later, perhaps. 


would 


They had been extremely” 





On the other hand, Evelyn thought 
herself lucky that the ill-fated silk 
stockings happened to be her first theft 
of that day. Suppose the police had 
found several stolen articles in her pos- 
session ? 

Within a few moments she perceived 
that the floorwalker had turned his at- 
tention to other things, and this reas- 
sured Evelyn. Unconsciously she 
found her own interest following that 
of the floorwalker. 

She saw another young woman in the 
act of lifting a pair of kid gloves. She 
realized that the floorwalker saw the 
operation, and she had an impulse to 
warn her unknown sister. But in a 
twinkling the floorwalker had taken 
things in hand. The unfortunate young 
woman was led toward the rear of the 
store, and Evelyn felt sympathy tug- 
ging at her heart as she visioned the 
scene that would soon take place. 

Then she left the store and went 
straight to her small apartment, com- 
pletely unnerved for the work which 
she had hoped to do that day. That 
evening, having formed into definite 
shape certain ideas that had been flit- 
ting through her mind, Evelyn paid a 
visit to Simon Trapp, the Broome 
Street pawnbroker. 

A man friend who had achieved con- 
siderable success as a fashionable bur- 
glar had told her of Simon Trapp, and 
she was prepared to assure the wily old 
pawnbroker of her own trustworthiness 
—by signs and symbols known only to 


the friends of Mr. Trapp. 


II. 


Simon Trapp’s right eye closed in a 
prolonged wink. The,action puckered 
one cheek into a network of fine wrin- 
kles, and the desired jovial effect was 
defeated by the sinister aspect into 
which his countenance was twisted by 
the unaccustomed grimace. LGut his 
visitor was unafraid. 








“Do you think you can handle it?” 
Evelyn asked. 

He grinned. “Leave it to me, lady.” 

They sat in the living room at the 
rear of Simon Trapp’s pawnshop. The 
time was early evening. The pawnshop 
had been closed for business, so there 
was no danger of interruption. 

Evelyn sat perched on the edge of 
Mr. Trapp’s best rocking chair as 
though she hadn’t much confidence 
either in the structure of the chair or 
the spruceness of the old gentleman as 
a housekeeper. She wore a plainly 
tailored suit of dark blue and a small 
black taffeta hat, and there was about 
her an air of dainty charm. 

Despite the fact that it must have 
been a grimly serious business that 
brought her to such a place, her dark 
eyes twinkled occasionally with amuse- 
ment over the pawnbroker’s efforts to 
play the gallant host. He was unused 
to callers of her sex and moved rest- 
lessly about the room, repeatedly inter- 
jecting into their business talk invita- 
tions to make herself at home, and 
pressing her to have a cup of tea. 

She was tempted more than once to 
accept the invitation for no other rea- 


son than to see him blundering through 
the service. But she desis sted. Her or- 


dinarily playful spirits were held in re- 
straint by the pressure of an urgent en- 
terprise. 

He tugged at his beard and alter- 
nately wore the black skullcap on his 
head and fumbled it in his hands, un- 

decided as to whether it was proper to 
wear this strange headpiece in the pres- 
ence of so fine a lady. Presently he set- 
tled the matter by flinging the ‘skullcap 
onto the table—and by so doing, paid 
an extraordinary tribute to his visitor, 
for never had he been known to cast 
aside the cap as a mark of respect. 
for me, lady,” 
and then he added 
things.” 


clear 


“Tt is something new 
said Simon Trapp; 
with a relish, “but I like new 

“Ves,” she admitted in the low, 
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voice that had charmed the pawn- 
broked at the outset, “I presume it is 
new. But it should be comparatively 
easy for a man of your acquaintance- 
ship.” 

“Not easy, lady.” 

“Of course I don’t mean easy,” she 
hastened to explain. “I mean that you 
perhaps will be more likely to succeed 
than others.” 

He nodded and thoughtlessly picked 
up the skullcap. Then he remembered 
himself and laid it back on the table. 

Evelyn Scott arose. “I shall be go- 
ing now. When would you suggest that 
T call again?” 

“To-morrow evening, lady.” 

She arched her brows, pleasantly sur- 
prised. “So soon?” 

“T work fast.” He felt amply repaid 
by the smile she flashed upon him as 
they parted. 

Simon Trapp at once called ‘‘Puggie” 
Rooks, his protégé and assistant, from 
his room upstairs and sent him into a 
quarter of the city where he would be 
likely to meet a young man of the un- 
derworld known as “Crip” McCool. 
Mr. McCool, somewhere in his shady 
career, had lost his left leg slightly 
above the knee. Thus unfitted for the 
more exacting tasks of the life l 
lowed he turned messenger boy for the 
underworld—and wide was his ac- 
quaintance and knowledge therein. 
was nearly midnight before Crij 
Cool reached the establishment 
Simon Trapp 

“Crip,” the pawnbroker 
“how many shoplifters you got 
list ?”” 

“You mean how 
Well, maybe a dozen; 
dozen—I ain’t sure.” 

“Study with your head a little bit 
and see if you can remember.” 

The young man meditated and tap ped 
his fingers as though checking the pet 
sonalities that crossed his mind. “I 
guess it’s more’n two dozen, Simon,” 





inquired, 


on your 


— | 
many I know! 
maybe two 














he announced. at length. 


“Every time 
I think of one, I think of two. more. 
I didn’t know I had so many friends 
among the ‘counter scoopers.’ I ain't 
thought of ’em lately.” 

Mr, Trapp nodded his head with 
grave satisfaction. “Maybe you know 
fifty, eh?” 

“Well, 1 bet I do know fifty—if you 
give me more time to think.” 

“You got all the rest of the night to 
think—after you leave here. Listen, 
Crip—how many of these shoplifters 
that you know can be depended on?” 

“Almost all of ’em.” 

“How many know all the ins and outs 
of their business? How many of ’em 
are what should be called regular shop- 
lifters—through and through? Now 
be careful, Crip—this is important.” 

Crip McCool shifted in his chair and 
reflected. 

“You know, Simon,” he suggested, 
“there ain't many ‘A’ number one shop- 
lifters, There’s a lot of ’em working 
at it, and there’s a lot of ’em that scoop 
a few trifles just because they’re handy. 
It's part of their shopping trip. They 
see something they want, and if the 
coast is clear they take it. If the coast 
ain't clear they buy it. There’s others 
that make their living that way, but 
most of ’em that I know don’t make 
much of a living. But it’s all them 
janes know how to do; and they fum- 
ble around the counters and pick up 
what they can. They grab anything. 
There ain’t much profit in it. The 
truck they pick up don’t turn over for 
much, and if they happen to get any- 
thing good they’re so light-headed they 
want to wear it themselves. But the 
sure-enough shoplifter is scarce. I 
guess the business is too dangerous now. 
I used to know a jane that made an 
even thousand a week, or more. She 
studied every trick in the game. It 
Was a science with her. But she’s dead 
how. Tell the truth, Simon, I don’t 
know only one that comes anywhere 


, 
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near touching her—and that’s a girl by 
the name of Evelyn Scott.” 

Mr. Trapp received this information 
calmly, revealing nothing of the satis- - 
faction that the praise of Evelyn Scott 
aroused within him. 

“Crip, these ladies that you know— 
are they good at keeping their mouths 
shut ?” 

“They’re as good that way as a 
woman can be.” 

“‘Ain’t dangerous, eh 

“Not exactly. That is, some of ’em. 
There’s others that ain’t so safe. They 
don’t mean no harm, but they can’t help 
talking. It’s all according to what you 
want ’em for, Simon.” 

After a few moments of deliberative 
silence the pawnbroker resumed: 
“Could you pick out twenty-five of 
these ladies, young ones maybe, that 
can be depended on? I want the ones 
that ain’t been so successful—the ones 
that maybe need help. I don’t want the 
experts. I don’t care if they can’t lift 
more’n a pair of cotton gloves, so long 
as they think they’re shoplifters and 
ain’t liable to sell out. Could you pick 
out about two dozen, or maybe a few 
more, like that?” 

“T guess so.” 

“And get to em some time to-mor- 
row ?” 

“T don’t know about that.” 

“Well, maybe you can get most of 
’em to-morrow, eh?” 

“T’ll try. I know where some of ’em 
live, and they can help me dig up the 
others.” 





?”? 


At nine o’clock to-morrow 
night you bring as many as you can 
to my place here. You know how to 
get ’em to the back door. 
four or five at a time. I'll give you a 
hundred dollars for the day’s work. 
If everything turns out all right, in a 
week or maybe two weeks, you'll get a 
lot more’n that. But be careful about 
the ladies that you should pick out.” 


“Good! 


Bring ’em 
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IIT. 


Crip McCool did his task well. By 
ten o’clock at night twenty-two fem- 
inine guests had the es- 
tablishment of Simon Trapp. Evelyn 
— arrived at eight and was on hand 
when the extraordinary party began t 


arrived at 


gather. 
“Oh, my! 
monstrated. 
ing room from the pawnshop, at the 
front door of which he had been keep- 
n the street. ‘Not 
ladies. Never did I hear 
people talking all 
ladies. Everything 
quiet and easy.” 

A tall blonde known at headquarters 
as Bertha regarded the pawn- 
broker with a curious mixture of in- 
dignation and sur — on her not un- 
handsome countenan 

“The very idea!’ 

Simon Trapp was abashed. 

his strange career he had dealt with 
and in pairs, perhaps, 
but never had he been thrown into such 
a gathering as ord crowded his living 
room—seated in chairs and on the arms 
»f chairs; on his sofa and on the edges 


fe 
of his 1 standing in groups 


Oh, my!” Mr. 
into his 


Trapp re- 
He had come liv- 


i 
1. 
tn 


ing an eye oO so mucn 


talk, so many 
won't do, 


very 


¢ he | 
io once. it 


should be 


Bender 


a exclaimed. 
At times 


women, singly, 





table, and 
along the walls 
Evelyn came to his 
Trapp is right,” she agreed, in her 
charmingly soft and clear tones. “We 
must not talk so much. I am as guilty 
as any one—I forgot mysel 
“What’re we wate for?” 


a voung w 
young y 


rescue. “Mr. 





interjected 


managed to swallow 


tablet. “Tell 
a9} 3 
sn up. 


ton, who had just 
unperceived a morphine 
and maybe we'll t 





us the game, 


“Say, old man,” cried a young 
woman who held a powder puff in her 
long slender fingers, “this is a bum 
looking-glass you got hung up here. It 
looks like a picture of the East River 


just make out my 
goodness I 
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don’t look like that! 
it—it’s a scream! 
stuff !” 


The 


Oh, girls, look in 
Regular false-face 


spun around on his 
His frightened gaze 
calm eyes of the 


Bender—and she, 


man 
despair. 


old 
heels in 
encountered again the 
tall 


perhaps 


Bertha 
feeling sorry for him and re- 
tone in 
moments before, favo 
dazzling smile, whic 
trembling. He fled into 
McCool arose from 


had been a Waitit ng 


= | b | 
pionde, 


greiting tne 


spoken a few 


which she had 


him with a 
his limbs to 
the hallway. Crip 
a chair in which he 


the pawnbroker’s reappearance 
“T guess my job’ s done, Simon—and 
I’ll take that hundred. Twenty-two of 


t 

‘em is all I could dig up and 
your specifications. I 

need me any——” 

Simon Trapp seized him by tl 

“Don’t le eave me alone,” tl 
begged. “Stay here till we get our 
business done, and I'll give you twenty- 
five dollars extra. Don’t desert me 
now, Crip!” 

Mr. McCool, no doubt glad to be ad- 
mitted more fully to the strange an 
mysterious business of the ni 
tucked his crutches more snugly inte 
his armpits and went into the living 
room. Mr. Trapp followed. Within a 
few moments the pawnbroker and 
Evelyn Scott arranged matters so that 
the gathering was quite ready to take 
up business affairs. Mr. Trapp was 
more than willing that Miss Scott 

should preside. 

“It is needless to say,” 
gan, “that the object of this meeting * 
to advance the interests—financial in 
terests, I~should say—of every one 
here; and 

“Hooray!” cried the 
who was so deft in company 
morphine tablets. 

Simon Trapp trembled. 
to be doubtful, extremely doub tful, 


} fF e +h} re: vet awed 


the safety of this venture; yet S¢ 


guess you don't 


1e arn 
IC alll, 


1e old man 








Evelyn be- 





young woman 
with her 


He begat 


of 














was he that he hardly dared lift his 
voice in his own house. 

Evelyn raised her hand beseechingly. 
“Let us be quiet,” she implored. They 
gave her respectful attention. ‘Now 
then, it can be taken for granted that 
each one here knows the other’s busi- 
ness. I am in the same business. Mr. 
Trapp can guarantee to you that I know 
quite a little about that business, I— 
ah—I have reason to believe that some 
of my friends here to-night are not so 
successful as they could be—that they 
don’t profit as much as they would like. 
I think I know the reason. 

“It is inexperience, lack of training, 
lack of a system while at work. I think 
most of you, when in need of money, 
start out haphazardly and wander into 
the first store you come to. You 
haven’t the least idea what you are go- 
ing to do. Perhaps you know the 
store, perhaps you don’t. You pay no 
r attention to the time of day, nor to the 
. day itself. You gather what few trifles 
e you can, and depart. Now and then, 
of course, you pick up something really 
worth while—but in most cases that is 


accidental. After you get your stuff 
t, you hardly know what to do with it. 
0 You peddle it wherever you can and 
g perhaps take just what is offered. It 
P is a dog’s life. I know. I led it until 
d I was taken in hand by a lady who 
at knew the business in all its angles. 
re Now I modestly claim to be an artist 
a5 in my line. 
tt “And I can place you in a position 
where you can work to the best advan- 
. tage. I can teach you the profitable 
‘. and unprofitable things of our craft. 
" I can teach you how to make money. 
ne I can offer you a system of disposal 
that will make your efforts worth 
e while, instead of merely an uncertain 
- means of bread and butter. In short, 
I offer a course of instruction and a 
- market. It will be to the advantage of 
‘of every one here to work under instruc- 


tions or suggestions. A study will be 
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made of the city, and a reliable informa- 
tion bureau offered. All these things 
are open to you if this meeting decides 
to-night to form what in effect will be 
a society.” 

That is the manner in which the 
“Slaps”—the Shop Lifters’ Association 
and Protective Society—came into ex- 
istence. And therein the resourceful 
Evelyn Scott saw a means of keeping 
up her income without the labor and 
actual hazards of shoplifting. 

Simon Trapp’s establishment was to 
become a depot for the shoplifters be- 
longing to the association. To him 
they could bring their plunder and get 
generous returns. Mr. Trapp and 
Evelyn Scott, of course, would them- 
selves dispose of this loot through 
channels well known to both and reap 
a bountiful harvest. 

Through the expert instruction and 
advice of Evelyn, the shoplifters, most 


of whom were indifferent artisans, 
would become more adept. Their 
operations would increase. They 


would learn to concentrate their efforts 
in the most profitable spots, and, while 
sharing their spoils with others, at the 
same time would be swelling their own 
fortunes. 

In time, of course, some of the 
students would graduate and drop out 
of the society. They would seek other 
fields, and so forth. But, if things 
went well with the first class, other 
novices would be attracted; and Evelyn 
looked happily into the future. 

This particular phase of crime was 
new to Simon Trapp, and its very new- 
ness and originality appealed to the old 
rogue at the outset. Crime had been 
his life’s business, yet he had never par- 
ticipated in it except as an organizer 
and a financier. He dealt with all the 
dubious characters of the underworld 
and knew the tricks and turns of all 
manner of crime. He brought various 
criminals together for enterprises in 
which a wide range of skill was neces- 
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sary. He financed them. He often 
bought plunder from them. He was an 
information bureau and always had in 
- mind various “jobs.” Men just out of 
prison came to him and men in prison 
who wished to obtain the tools and 
means of escape sent their emissaries 
to him. 

He had accepted the proposition of 
Evelyn for the profit there was in it 
and the pleasure of untrodden paths. 


IV. 

The time approached midnight when 
the class in shoplifting closed its sixth 
and final lesson preliminary to the 
grand swoop on the Raycroft depart- 
ment store. The classroom was th 
pawnshop of Simon Trapp, the shutters 
of which were fashioned for shady en- 
terprises. The shop was ae the thing 
for the purpose at hand, with its coun- 
ters and showcases, upon which an 
amazing display of merchandise had 
been spread for instruction. 

In the six lessons Evelyn 
ceeded in imparting to the 
students who now 
a large measure of her own skill. 
among them young women who 
re not so apt, 
the sixth lesson she 


had suc- 


twenty-seven 





con] 





were 
learned quickly ; oth 
but at the end of 
could not say that any o 
ure. Her hopes were high. 
“To-morrow morning,” 
her final. remarks, “the big 
at the Raycroft store. There will be 
when the store 
‘ 


ers we 











mobs at every 


is thrown open. There are twelve 
street entrances; the twenty-seven girls 
here will scatter in th irongs. 
The sale lasts the e ind we 
should all be richer t , many dol- 





of you has be- 


lars at its close. Excl 1 
You understand 


come more adept. 
things that you never dreamed of be- 
fore. You know how to ‘flip’ a glove 
tray and to ‘scoop’ a counter. You 
have done it all here without bungling. 
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You know how to spot store detectives. 
You know what is worth taking and 
what is not, so you won’t burden your- 
selves with trash. 

“And remember, there is no rush, 
You will work only in the forenoons, 
and none of you must try to get away 
with too much. Take it easy, and take 
the best. During the afternoon and 
evening you can bring your stuff here. 
Each of you understands the exact time 
she is to appear here—to avoid a rush 
at this humble pawnshop. 

“T am elated with your progress in 
the lessons here. And I think you are 
much better off. When we have fin- 
ished with the Raycroft sale I will have 
another store looked over. You know 
the store now by heart, and to-morrow 
should be a big day. The counters of 
the Raycroft store are heaped with 
merchandise, and the aisles will be 
swarming. Scatter your play, and you 
are safe.” 

Simon Trapp had long since sought 
the seclusion of his living quarters 
where he awaited the breaking up of the 
class. He had attended the first session 
of the class, but the girls winked at him 
so outrageously and pulled his whis- 
kers so audaciously that he soon left 
the entire matter in the hands of 
Evelyn. 

It was the last night on which the 
students in shoplifting would assemble 
in mass at ‘the establishment of 

Trapp, and he heaved a sigh of relie 

“SI 1 r schoolhouse,” 
he assured himself. “I give her a 
chance to get started good, and now s! 
can get some other place if she she ld 
want to have them together all to once. 
I don’t understand ’em. They talk toc 
much and can’t help it. They whiapel 
about each other and make fun of my 
place here. They ‘kid’ me all the time, 

d I can’t think of anything to say 
Never did I have such a 
men. Never did 
them girls 
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ack at ’em. 
time with a 


any man ‘kid’ 


gang of 
me the way 











do. There’s too much deviltry in ’em. 
They can come here one or two at a 
time and get rid of their stuff, but no 
more crowds. Two women mind their 
own business as a usual thing, but get 
more’n two of ’em together and they 
mind everybody’s business. Oh, my! 
Oh, my! Just listen at ’em buzz— 
school must be out!” 

In groups, the twenty-eight young 
women departed—and the old pawn- 
broker went joyously to bed. 

The results of Evelyn’s instructions 
were attested gleefully to the young 
woman herself and to Simon Trapp 
during the next afternoon and night. 
A yast collection of loot was brought 
in. There were a few pieces of 
jewelry, but for the most part the 
plunder consisted of expensive wearing 
apparel. Bertha Bender, the tall 
blonde, who proved the best scholar in 
the class, brought in a moleskin neck- 
piece—and parted with it reluctantly, 
half wishing that she hadn’t brought it 
in. But next day, she assured herself, 
she would get something better for her 
own wear. 

Silks and embroidery, laces and soft 
leathers were turned over to the pawn- 
broker, and the cheerful information 
finally was obtained that not one of the 
students had been placed under arrest. 
Indeed, not one of them had been ques- 
tioned or suspected. Evelyn was justly 
proud of her class, and the class was 
gtateful to its teacher. 

And shortly after noon on the second 
day of the Raycroft raid Evelyn ap- 
peared at the pawnshop. She sought 
the seclusion of Simon Trapp’s living 
quarters and there awaited the spoils 
of the forenoon. At times, when not 
busy in the pawnshop, Mr. Trapp kept 
her company. 

By three o’clock they began to grow 
nervous. At six they were on edge. 
Not one of the students in shoplifting 
had put in an appearance! 

They feared the ‘“double-cross.” 
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They began to discuss the various 
young women and the likelihood of 
some of them “turning up” the plot. 
Miss Scott became frightened and went 
away hurriedly. If the plot had been 
turned up she didn’t wish to be found 
in the pawnshop of Simon Trapp. She 
went to her apartment—and felt safe, 
for none of her associates in the shop- 
lifting raid knew where she lived or 
the name under which she lived there. 

Simon Trapp, about eight o’clock, 
got in touch with Crip McCool. 

“Crip,” said he, “go over and nose 
around headquarters. See if there’s 
been more’n the regular amount of 
shoplifters arrested to-day. You know 
how to do it.” 

Already the wily old rogue had taken 
precautions to protect himself in the 
event of squealing. Not a thread of 
the shoplifters’ loot remained on the 
premises. He could move swiftly when 
occasion required—and it was a time 
now for swift action. He muttered to 
himself and berated himself for becom- 
ing entangled in a deal with a gang of 
giddy girls. Any one of them was 
liable to break under police pressure— 
but he was in the clear now. ‘The 
gods were moving through the shady 
channels of the underworld, away from 
the shop of Simon Trapp. There was 
absolutely nothing about the place to 
bear out any “squealing” that might be 
obtained by the police. 

Nevertheless, it was dangerous for 
Simon Trapp. He didn’t wish police 
attention to be turned his way even if 
the police found nothing. They might 
get the idea that the hitherto unsus- 
pected pawnbroker would bear watch- 
ing. And Simon Trapp had important 
enterprises in progress. A watch kept 
upon his place would be fatal. It would 
mean the end of everything for him. 
What a fool he had been! 

Crip McCool returned with astound- 
ing information. Simon Trapp spent 
a restless night. 
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About noon next day, unable longer 
to keep away, Evelyn Scott went to the 
pawnshop. 

“The morning papers,” said she, 
“spoke about the arrest of various 
women for shoplifting, but not one of 
our girls’ names is mentioned.” 

“Didn’t give their right names,” Mr. 
Trapp told her. 

“Were they all arrested?” she cried. 

“There ain’t no doubt about it. 
Sixty-eight shoplifters is what the 
police got out of the Raycroft store 
yesterday.” 

“Sixty-eight!” 

“Yes, and you can figure that twenty- 
seven of ’em are your girls. Your next 
class will be on the island, or up the 
river aways. Most of the women they 
got yesterday ain’t professionals—some 
of ’em are poor women that saw a 
chance to pick up something and 
couldn’t resist it. But there’s a bunch 
of professionals in -it. Five thousand 
dollars have I put up this morning to 
help our girls, with lawyers. I gotta 
do it. They shouldn’t get to think they 
ain’t got no friends on the outside. We 
gotta keep ’em quiet. You better get 
busy now and see if you ain’t got 
friends that can get word to ’em. I'll 
do what I can—and we gotta keep ’em 
in line.” 

Evelyn meditated. “You needn’t 
worry about the girls,” said she. 
“They'll stick, You men are always 
afraid when a woman gets in that she’s 
going to wilt and tell everything she 
knows, but a woman stops talking in 
an emergency like that. Ill vouch for 
those girls. However, we will estab- 
lish communication with them. You 
needn’t worry about the girls.” 

Simon Trapp was pleased. 

“I guess you’re right,” he admitted. 

“But I’m curious to know how they 
got caught,” Evelyn went on. “There 
is something funny about it. They 
worked one day without the least trou- 
ble—and the next day every one of 
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them got caught. That’s what it looks 
like, at least. If one of them was free 
she would get in touch with us. Some- 
thing—something big—happened in 
that store. I never heard of so many 
arrests in one day at a department-store 
sale. I don’t like to go into that Ray- 
croft store. They know me there— 
and still I can’t stand the suspense. | 
want to know what sort of a job they 
put up on our girls there. It’s horrid! 
I’m going up there.” 

“You better keep away from that 
store,” the old man advised. 

But Evelyn was not to be deterred. 
She visited the Raycroft store, spent an 
hour in close observation without be- 


ing molested, and returned to the 
Broome Street pawnshop. She sank 
weakly into a chair. 

“That’s something new,” she an- 


nounced. 

“What’s new?” 

“A trick they have in the Raycroft 
store. I have figured it all out now. 
They lost so much stuff the first day 
that they got the idea there was a sys- 
tematic raid on the store. I can almost 
hear the managers and store staff talk- 
ing about it. Something had to be 
done. A smart detective stepped to the 
front, with an idea—and it’s a good 
idea; I have to admit that. 

“There are twelve entrances to that 
store, Mr. Trapp, and they baited 
twelve traps to catch our girls, In 
catching them they also got a few oth- 
ers—but poor girls, they couldn’t help 
it.” 

She was almost in tears. The pawn- 
broker was overcome by curiosity. 

“They couldn’t help what?” he de- 
manded. 

“Why they couldn’t help biting on 
the bait. Whoever figured that thing 
out certainly understood the psychology 
of women. You see, Mr. Trapp, just 
inside every entrance of that Raycroft 
store they rigged up a small jewel 
counter. Those counters are still there, 


















as traps. On each of them was spread 
the most attractive display of diamonds 
and pearls and rubies that I ever saw. 
Behind each counter were two sales- 
women. Undoubtedly these women are 
store detectives. I don’t know whether 
the gems are genuine, but they look it. 
I simply had to hold myself away from 
those counters. I never wanted to 
‘brush’ a counter so badly in my life. 

“And you can imagine what our poor 
girls did. Most jewel displays in de- 
partment stores are protected in some 
way. Usually they are kept in show- 
cases, and a saleswoman will lay out 
only one at a time for a customer in a 
crowd. But these open counters, with 
the jewels laying on them like so many 
clothespins! Apparently it was a 
chance that never would come again. 
It looks as though the store, during 
this sale, was offering specials in jewels. 
But that is not the case. Those 
counters are traps. 
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“Tf they sell any of the jewels, all 
right—but the object of those open 
counters is to attract shoplifters. The 
women behind those counters spot them 
and merely wait for an incriminating 
move—and good-night, Miss Shop- 
lifter! 

“Our girls of course were scattered 
throughout the store, and it isn’t likely 
that any two of them got to one of 
those counters at the same time. They 
were at the doors, so the girls couldn’t 
help seeing them either going in or 
coming out—and they bit. It looked so 
easy. The Raycroft store certainly 
cleaned out the shoplifters!” Evelyn 
meditated and presently went on: “But 
we are onto that trick now. I wonder, 
Mr. Trapp, if you wouldn’t help me or- 
ganize another class for ¥ 

Simon Trapp lifted a_ restraining 
hand. 

“Never no more again!” he an- 
nounced solemnly. 
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JUVENILE BURGLAR CAUGHT AGAIN 


OSEPH RUDOLPH, alias Huthaff, twelve years old, seems to be incorrigible. 
Not long ago he took part in the burglarizing of the home of Charles B. 
Dillingham, in New York. With two other boys Rudolph had been playing in 
Central Park one Sunday morning. On their way home the lads decided to 
explore a vacant house adjoining Mr. Dillingham’s residence. 

Mr. Dillingham and members of his family had gone for an automobile ride 
early Sunday afternoon. All the servants had been allowed to leave. The young 
crooks found the window of the bathroom in the Dillingham house open. While 
the two youngest crossed the narrow space, the oldest went to the street, where he 


sat on the curb as a lookout. 


The safe was not locked, and the door yielded to one pull. From the safe 
the boys took a pair of diamond earrings, two diamond bracelets, a diamond ring, 
a diamond lavalliére, a diamond-studded cigarette case, a gold clock, a gold- 
mesh bag, and an emerald and diamond ring. Placing the loot in a brown paper 
bag, they left the house and buried the jewels under a pier on the East River. 

Half a dozen detectives set to work on the case. Finger prints they took 
from the safe door indicated that the robbery might have been perpetrated by 
boys. Later the police arrested the three boys, who had been exhibiting various 
diamond-studded articles to friends. ‘ 

_ Rudolph was sent to a reformatory. A few days later he escaped by way 
ot a coal chute. He joined forces with another boy, and one night the two 
proceeded to rob a cigar and candy store. A policeman caught them emerging 
from the store through a small hole which they had cut in the plate-glass window. 
Their hands, shirts, pockets, and even knickerbockers were bulging with candy 
om. Rudolph was sent back to the reformatory. 
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HE warden looked up from his 
desk, brushing a hand impa- 
tiently across his eyes. Not 
that his eyes troubled him, but 

for the last four years he had been un- 

able to take them away from the hands 
of Convict Three Thirty-three. 

Like slender, white 
across the keyboard o 
upon which he 
hand 


aliCs 


flew 
typewriter 


worked. Wonderful 
they were, never erring, always 
striking exactly the right keys. There 

them which made 


- - Jafin ahnaiit 
a5 a Gertiness apdout 


warden think he would know this 
man for the greatest cracksman of the 
New World did he see him seated at a 
typewriter table in the office of a bank, 


instead of the office of the 
prison. 

Self-taught he obviously was. Only 
es a : ht 


wo nr nngers o! 


he use, yet no expert of the touch s 





e ys- 
4 . 1 « 1, f. _ x” “ 
tem could work faster. Not even his 

: ? 
thumb press down the space bar 
I 
I e fter eg 97 hi deft 
rkmar Pas r page dropped 
e { Clot f re ? Guards 
‘ ° 

€ t ( v6 oO ike rte 
€ I 4 ne matter of 
pil e 4 oi Con- 
Three Thirty-thre vere never 
d from the work before him. The 


‘ . 
el v that led to the gate made 
he warden study | man with keener 


nterest than before. 

For just a the fingers over 
the keyboard were silent, a little flutter 
passing through the hands. The hand- 


econd 
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some face oi the man clouded, while a 
wistfully far-away expression bode in 
his eyes. Then the fingers fell, and the 
rapid writing went on as though there 
had interruption. Charles 
Whitlock, aliased from one end of the 
civilized to the other, had never 
received a Charles Whitlock, 
master thief of the mall, had never re- 
ceived a letter since his incarceration 
Charles Whitlock was a pariah among 
well as among his 


been no 


W orld 
visitor. 


his own kind, as 





“Your time’s up, Charlie,” said the 
warden quietly, smiling at the swift 
grateful that crossed the 
convict’s face at hearing his name in- 
stead of anumber. “You know it?” 

The hands rested lightly upon the 
base of the typewriter, while a curiously 
twisted smile curved the man’s lips. 

“Yes,” he answered, his tones 
humorous, “I’ve kept track, warden.” 
It was as though he admitted that, under 
cover of the long, black eyelashes, he 
had studied nothing save the calendar 
upon the wall, that 
his work. 

“I’m not trying to pry into your al- 
fairs, Charlie,” continued the official, 
clearing his throat with an embarrassed 
cough, “but I don’t suppose you'll ob- 
ject to my saying that I hope we don’ 
You've been a mighty good 
Havent 


offic 


expression 


vr 
° «*¢ 
faced him as he di 
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nieet again. 
man for me, really a friend. 
you felt that atmosphere in the 
these four years? I’d hate to get word 
that you were on the way back.” 

“I'll not come back.” The words 
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“were sharply defined, clicked out as 
though born of a powerful will, and 
chopped forth beyond the lips as by a 
machine. “You know, every one knows, 
that I played the game for a good, long 
time. You know, every one knows, that 
because I was never caught outside of 
this one time was not saying there 
weren’t a hundred hauls that could not 
be laid at my door—or my hands.” He 
smiled again, a whimsical smile, as his 
eyes rested fondly upon the beautifully 
kept digits. “But I went to the well too 
often. Being caught took my nerve. 
That’s the shape I was in when I landed 
here. Now I’d rather go straight. 
That’s the extent of my reformation.” 

The warden did not answer, save by 
the glowing smile upon his face. The 
convict was speaking, his eyes fastened 
out the window, as though looking into 
spaces far beyond the horizon. 

“You know, warden, you’re the first 
human being I’ve ever been with, closely 
associated with, in my life. I always 
mistrusted my own kind, mistrusted my- 
self, even. You’ve made mie see what a 
lot there is in being with people—-why, 
it’s all there is to real life. You’ve 
trusted me—a man who never even 
trusted himself—and I’ve liked it bet- 
ter than anything that ever came my 
way before. And, warden, I’ve grown 
to like this working business, the idea 
No,” he added, 


of accomplishment. 
after a long pause, unconsciously shak- 
ing his head gently from side to side, 


while his eyes were still fastened upon 
the prison omnibus discharging its pas- 
sengers, “I'll not—come—back.” 

The official smiled, but he made no an- 
swer save to sort a little stack of papers 
upon his desk. At length he seemed to 
have found what he was after, for he 
opened an envelope, a smile broadening 
his lips as he reread the letter. He 
tossed it to the convict, watching him 
keenly while the man read. 

“That's exactly the way I figured you, 
Charlie,” he ventured, when the convict 


had put aside the letter, his face still 
wearing a dazed, incredulous expres- 
sion. “I have never doubted what you 
would do when you got out, because 
I’ve seen exactly the things you men- 
tioned growing in you during the last 
four years. And so I went about seeing 
that you had a decent start. Only the 
president of this firm, John L. Keenan, 
knows that you have been a crook. The 
board of directors and trustees of the 
Neva-Shrink Woolen Company would 
never stand for your employment. I 
recommended you in the highest terms 
to my friend, and he’s going to employ 
you in the capacity of private secre- 
tary. 

“Don’t thank me.” He lifted his 
hands in expostulation at the expression 
upon Convict Three Thirty-three’s face. 
“Don’t thank Keenan. I told him that 
you had run this penitentiary for the 
last two and a half years; that you had 
reduced expenses, made things look 
halfway decent in my reports; that you 
had lifted the mechanical details from 
my hands to an astonishing extent. Any 
man who can do that in as great an 
enterprise as a penitentiary is a big man, 
and a valuable one. I staked my know!l- 
edge of men on recommending you. I 
think, I know, you’re all right, and I 
don’t see why I can’t help two friends, 
instead of letting a man sink back to 
the level of a crook. That’s all there 
is to it.” 

He clamped his jaws tightly together, 
the great, broad jaws under the short, 
stubbly mustache. But at the word 
“friend,” as the convict listened to the 
word used this way for perhaps the first 
time in his life, his own jaw moved for- 
ward, and a new light came into his 
eyes. 

The warden coughed huskily and rose 
to receive the mail, which he tossed 
upon the man’s typewriter table, in- 
structing him to glance over it and sift 
went to receive 

Three Thirty- 
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three carefully, mechanically, went 
about his task, separating the letters into 
three piles. The last one made him 
pause. 

It was merely a brief, curt notice 
from John L. Keenan that he would ex- 
pect Charles Whitlock to report at nine 
a. m. on the following morning. A 
scant two lines it made, and yet it 
brought home to the convict that he was 
finally Charles Whitlock, and not Con- 
vict Three Thirty-three; that he was 
Charles Whitlock, free to travel the 
world as Charles Whitlock, and not un- 
der any of the many aliases he had al- 
ways considered necessary before; that 
he was no longer a marked man, but a 
useful member of society, giving back 
to society that which he earned from it; 
that he was Charles Whitlock—man— 
not the skulking, fearful thing that had 


sought the alleys of cities, where dim) 


lights befooled the eyes of the law. 

Unconsciously his shoulders straight- 
ened, and, as he stared out the window, 
he could almost seem to feel the free- 
dom that was his. He looked whimsi- 
cally at his beautiful hands. Many, 
many safes had they cracked in their 
time. Many a delicate robbery had they 
transacted, with their superlative sensi- 
tiveness. But now they were to be de- 
voted to useful pursuits, and Charles 
Whitlock was glad. He was still smil- 
ing when the warden reéntered the of- 
fice and pressed a button in his desk, 
ordering the trusty who responded to 
bring the effects of Convict Three 
Thirty-three, left on incarceration. 

In half an hour he was back in the 
office, his hand for the first time clasped 
in that of Warden Hardigan, the man 
who called him friend and proved it. 
The official could not repress a smile of 
satisfaction as he looked into the clear, 
gray eyes of his protégé, studied the 
bulging forehead, that betrayed the 
brains which he had had so much oc- 
casion to thank, the thin, pointed nose, 
which showed the ability to concentrate 
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and observe details, the chin, which had 
broadened and grown forward. 

Then his eyes traveled over the slen- 
der, well-set-up six feet of manhood. 
There was no furtiveness to that figure, 
nothing save pride and a touch of de- 
fiance toward any one who should block 
his progress along a new, untried road. 

“You'll do, Charlie,” he said quietly. 
“And rementber that Hardigan is your 
friend—your friend, I said.” 

The ex-cracksman returned the pres- 
sure of the powerful fingers; then 
he smiled. 

“It’s not time to say anything,” he 
answered slowly, “but remember that 
Charlie Whitlock is your friend, 
warden.” 

he great, steel door clanged behind 
his proudly held back, and the office, 
which for four years had rung with 
the work of his fingers, knew him no 
more. Warden Hardigan stood at the 
window, looking down. The figure of 
his pet convict stepped lightly down the 
stone stairs. The warden waited. But 
Charles Whitlock did not turn to look 
back at the grim walls which had taken 
so large a portion of his life. It was 
the first time in the official’s experience 
that he had seen a convict released with- 
out turning back to study the place left 
behind. He frowned thoughtfully. 

When he resumed his chair, his great 
shoulders slumped a bit, and the iron 
clutch of his teeth slightly relaxed, giv- 
ing him something of the expression of 
a wild animal that has been pursued un- 
til he hunts any covert for safety. His 
fingers drummed nervously upon tl 
desk top, and his eyes had a very tire’ 
and harassed expression as he stared be- 
fore him, seeing visions which crept into 
his brain, and which he could not repel. 

But Convict Three Thirty-three had 
struggled desperately with himsell 
against the impulse to gaze back at the 
penitentiary walls. To him they meant 
nothing ill. It was there he had gained 
a knowledge of his real inner self, which 
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he knew would never have come to him 
had he been permitted to pursue his 
crooked path undetected. He owed a 
debt of gratitude to every one who had 
anything to do with his incarceration. 

He smiled as he boarded the train that 
would take him to New York. He had 
always thought that he knew the town 
like a book, but now he realized that it 
was a far different city he was return- 
ing to than the one he had left behind. 
There would be no more of the gay, 
brilliantly lighted Great White Way, 
which had drawn his feet as a magnet 
does the steel filing; for him there 
would be no more of the dark, luxuri- 
ously furnished opium joints, where he 
had lain around the lamp after some 
criminal operation until the storm 
should blow over; there would be no 
more of that side of New York life for 
him. 

The click of the wheels upon the 
rails sang another song to him than any 
he had ever heard before. They spoke 


of freedom, but a greater freedom than 


that of the mere body. They told him 
the beauty of soul freedom, brain ease, 
heart rest. No more would he shun the 
buttons of a uniformed policeman or 
the stern visage of a detective. No 
more would his heart hammer violently 
in passing the abode of justice. He 
would uphold the right and prey no 
more. He was a man, never again to 
be a numbered convict. 

His step was light, springy with a 
carefree elasticity, as he stepped from 
the train. It was but a short walk 
across the tracks, through the sheds, to 
the gate, but he enjoyed every step of 
it as Only that man can enjoy movement 
who has, for years, known only con- 
finement. 

But instinct made him draw back 
quickly, as, passing through the grille, 
a heavy hand fell upon his wrist. He 
looked up into the face of Detective 
Sergeant Trunelle, of headquarters. 

“H'lo, Charlie,” cheerfully greeted 
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the plain-clothes man, linking his arm 
in that of the ex-cracksman and draw- 
ing him through the crowded waiting 
room to a hotel across the street, “I’ve 
been expecting you for the last two 
trains. What’s the matter—think you 
could put one across on me?” He 
laughed, as, seating himself at a little 
round table in the men’s café, he or- 
dered what refreshment the place had 
to offer, and motioned his unwilling 
guest to the seat opposite. 

“Well,” he continued, sipping his 
“prohibition high ball” slowly, his cold 
black eyes fastened cruelly upon the man 
across the table, “you’re back again, 
Charlie. I suppose you thought head- 
quarters was going to let you stick 
around the big burg, huh?” 

“TI don’t see what headquarters has to 
do with it,’’ Whitlock answered, an 
equally grim determination in his voice, 
an ugly, fighting expression on his hand- 
some face. “I’ve served my time, and 
I’ve got a job, and I’m traveling straight 
from now on. New York’s a free town, 
and I’m a free man. What’ve you got 
to say to that?” 

Trunelle laughed shortly, a veritable 
bark of a laugh. He slipped the glass 
slowly about in a wet circle, much as 
though drawing a closed corral, within 
which to confine this man who dared 
answer him so boldly. 

“T gotta say this, Charlie,” he an- 
swered slowly, a hint of good-natured 
raillery in his voice, “that I ain’t going 
to let you light. You’re too smooth a 
crook for headquarters to bother with, 
so it’s on your way.” 

Instinctively Whitlock’s hand reached 
toward his breast pocket, where the 
precious letter of introduction from 
Warden Hardigan'rested. Then he be- 
thought himself, and drew it away. He 
must meet this man on his own ground, 
and beat him. He smiled reassuringly. 

“TI tell you, sergeant,” he reiterated, 
“that I’ve done my bit, and I’ve had 
enough. I’m going to travel straight.” 
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“T’ve heard it before,” growled the 
detective. “It ain’t in as smooth a crook 
as you to travel straight. You've gotta 
be on your way, unless He 
halted, his beady eyes fastened upon the 
clear, gray ones of the convict. For 
a long time the eyes held, much as two 
wrestlers grapple upon the mat, mo- 
tionless, yet with every ounce of muscle 
and nerve sinew exerted to the utmost. 

“Go ahead,” said Whitlock, nod- 
ding. 

“Unless you want to do a good turn 
now and then for me,” finished the de- 
tective lamely. He dropped his glance, 
angry at himself for losing in this battle. 

“What sort of a good turn?” Whit- 
lock’s question was put quietly, coldly, 
inexorably. 

“Well, there ain’t anything doing 
now, but if I want a man built like you 
to turn a little trick of stool work-now 
and then, it wouldn’t be a bad idea for 

ou to be ’round where you could help 
me out—’specially if I let you stick in 








town.” Trunelle lifted his eyes de- 
f not even flushing under the 
in the eyes of the ex-convict. 
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the judges, nor with the district attor- 
ney’s office.” 

“You can’t fix anything on me, if you 
couldn’t catch me when I was running 
crooked.” 

“Maybe no, and maybe, sometimes, 
yes,” cryptically answered the sergeant. 
“You see, Charlie, you always herded by 
yourself, and had great luck—luck 
enough so you didn’t get wise to the 
way we handle things. Now, if I want 
to haul you down to the Tombs in a 
couple of days, I can do it.” 

“On what charge, if I’m traveling 
straight ?” 

“Any charge I want to make it,” 
Trunelle answered easily nonchalantly. 
“T’m not saying whether you’re guilty 
or not guilty. You know the Tombs, 
know how crowded it is, because you 
were there. You got a quick trial, be- 
cause we had the goods on you. If we 
haven’t got the goods on you, you're 
likely to spend a year or so down there 
before your case comes up on the calen- 
dar. Guilty or not guilty, that can be 
fixed. The judges aren’t sitting over an 
average of fifteen hours a week, and 
their vacations run from two to four 
months every year. Now, do you begin 
to see a light, Charlie-with-the-bad-repu- 
tation ?”’ 

Whitlock shuddered despite himself. 
He did remember his three weeks in 
the Tombs, politely defined a house of 
detention ; recalled the horrid crowding, 
the abject hopelessness of the inmates. 
Between his teeth he kept muttering 
miserably to himself, more than to the 
smiling, broad-shouldered man opposite: 
“You can’t do it! It isn’t possible! 
You couldn’t work it!’ 

“Couldn’t, huh!” Trunelle laughed 
hoarsely. “Say, Charlie, looky here! 
Padell, the big gambler what murdered 
his wife and daughter, one of the big- 
gest murders in years, has served eight 
months in the Tombs, and his case 
hasn’t come to trial yet. Don’t you 
think there’ll be more attention paid 











such a crime than the capture of a plain 
cracksman? You know I can do it. 
Now, I’m putting it to you plain—are 
you for me or against me?” 

The ex-convict’s lips tightened. He 
was desperately set against yielding, yet 
as he looked into the cruel face of this 
officer of the law, he knew that the 
noose was about his neck, that he was 
bound to go under in the long run. And 
yet he could not—would not The 
face of Warden Hardigan rose before 
him, the sound of a hearty voice pro- 
nouncing the word “friend” rang in his 
ears, the pressure of strong, honest fin- 
gers thrilled in the sensitive tips of his 
own. He opened his lips to speak, then 
closed them again. Trunelle was grin- 
ning, grinning like an ape. The ex-con- 
vict’s fists instinctively balled, aquiver 
with desire to thud against the man’s 
hideous features. 

“T’'ll frame you, Charlie,” echoed the 
detective. “I need you, and I’m going 
to have you when I want you. Just say 
the word—what is it?’ He laughed 
lightly, then rose from the table. “Wait 
a minute before you make up your 
mind. Just feel in your left-hand coat 
pocket, and see whether you will or not.” 

The ex-convict slowly reached back, 
his whole form quivering with revul- 
sion, as his bare palm encountered the 
cold feel of metal, the revolver which 
had been planted there already by De- 
tective Sergeant Trunelle, of headquar- 
ters. He knew that the penalty for be- 
ing caught carrying a weapon, under the 
Sullivan law, considering his record, was 
a heavy one; that it would mean prob- 
ably years for him—just released from 
the penitentiary, with everything against 
him, and a character yet to be built. He 
recalled now the exact moment when the 
detective had slipped the weapon into 
his pocket. 

A great bitterness welled up within 
him, the old rage at society and the en- 
mity it bore against him. So he was to 
have no chance, after all, no opportu- 
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nity to go the straight road! For just a 
second blind rage swept before his 
vision, the hatred which had animated 
his most desperate burglaries. 

Then everything cleared, and he 
found his brain working normally, 
swiftly, like the well-oiled machine it 
had grown to be in the warden’s office 
at the pen. He had practically attended 
to the business details of that great 
institution, to much of the buying for 
the two thousand inmates, to the selling 
of the product of their labors, to the 
conduct of the vast, many-tentacled in- 
dustries of the great factory. And he 
had become a business man of the first 
water, trained to swift thought and 
swifter action. 

Slowly, cautiously, he drew the re- 
volver from his pocket, studying it, un- 
der cover of his coat; then shoved it 
under the table to Trunelle. The ser- 
geant grinned as he received it, and 
looked questioningly into the other’s 
eyes. 

“You know me now, Charlie,” he 
said, rising from the table. “I’m a 
good friend, but I won’t stand any mon- 
key business. I’ve got my eye on you 
all the time. When I want you, I'll 
know where to find you, and you'll 
know what to expect from me. That’s 
all.” 

There was a sinister mirth behind the 
words of the man which made the gorge 
rise higher within the breast of ex-Con- 
vict Three Thirty-three. However, his 
mouth smiled as he watched the great 
back of the retreating figure, but there 
was a mocking raillery in the cold gray 
eyes which no one had dealt with 
Charles Whitlock, under any one of his 
dozen aliases, could mistake. 

He stepped lightly upon the pave- 
ment, pausing a moment to look across 
Forty-second Street, with its hurrying, 
scurrying crowds, a bit of longing in 
the glance he cast toward Broadway. 
Then he whirled upon his heel and, as 
though thrusting the temptation behind 











him, strode down quiet Madison Ave- 
nue until he came to an old-fashioned, 
rusty brownstone house, above the door- 
bell of which was pasted a little scrap 
of white paper, telling his practiced eye 
that furnished rooms were to be had 
within. There was something so run- 
to-seed-in-a-dignified fashion, something 
so apologetic about the scrap of paper, 
that it seemed to Whitlock the ideal 
place for him to start in to lead the new 
life he planned. 

It was a matter of ten minutes before 
he succeeded, even with a tongue so 
glib it was famous from one end of the 
underworld to the other, in assuring 
the colorless, aged little woman who 
ran the house that he was sufficiently 
respectable to be admitted without the 
customary references. Even after he 
had taken possession of the little hall 
room on the third floor rear, he was 
still conscious of the lingering doubts 
in her mind. He called her back, bow- 
ing in the Continental manner which 
had first gone far toward ingratiating 
him in her esteem. 

“To-morrow morning,” he © said 
quietly, “I go to work for Mr. John L. 
Keenan, president of the Neva-Shrink 
Woolen Company, as his private sec- 
retary. I shall bring a reference from 
him when I return in the evening. My 
memory is not so good as it might be, 
so I am going to ask you to remember 
@ very important number for me—three 
thousand one hundred and_ twenty- 
seven. Would you be so kind as to do 
thdt ?” 

Mrs. Browning shook her head per- 
plexedly as she put down the number 
in her diary, opposite the “date of this 
strange, gray-eyed gentleman’s arrival 
within her gates. She could not quite 
reconcile herself to the situation, could 
not understand what qualities about the 
man had persuaded her to let down the 
bars upon her hard-and-fast rules re- 
garding the necessity for references 
from all who took rooms with her. 
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However, she could not retreat now, 
She knew she could never look into the 
steady eyes of the man and tell him she 
had changed her mind. Furthermore, 
John L, Keenan was a name to conjure 
with in the world of finance and poli- 
tics, and to be the private secretary of 
such a man meant much. 

Charles Whitlock, ex-Convict Three 
Thirty-three slept poorly that night. 
There was much to be thought of. He 
was a free man, and yet bound to a hid- 
eous prison—the prison created by the 
office of a so-called justice. He had 
found himself, and yet was threatened 
not to be allowed to run straight. He 
stared at the ceiling, counting the glar- 
ing bunches of roses on the paper over 
and over again, making out the leering 
face of Trunelle in the heart of each 
flower. 

The bed was uncomfortable after the 
four years he had spent on the hard 
pallet provided by the State lodging 
house. There were times when he was 
ready to get from bed and lie upon the 
floor, so confining and-soft was the thin 
mattress. But he must get accustomed 
to such things again. 

Once he laughed aloud, a grim laugh 
that bared his teeth and hardened his 
eyes to the old fighting light. And it 
was while he still laughed that sleep, a 
restless, dreamful sleep, overtook him, 
and held him fast until the chirping of 
the birds wakened him, and he sprang 
out of bed, dazed at his surroundings, 
obliged to rub his eyes before he recol- 
lected why the door was not of iron 
bars, why the house was so silent. 

He stretched his arms and lay very 
still. He was free now. He was an 
honest man in a city of honest folk, no 
longer a wolf that preyed upon man- 
kind. He smiled to himself at the 
thought, reveling in the freedom from 
prison discipline. And yet he longed 
to be up and about, enjoying the out-of- 
doors, the crisp morning air. He re- 
strained the impulse until the sound of 
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a broom being cautiously wielded in the 
hall below hinted at the wakefulness of 
another, then hurriedly dressed and 
stepped into the open. 

Nine o’clock found him eagerly wait- 
ing in the office of the president of the 
Neva-Shrink Woolen Company, his 
keen eyes taking in every detail of its 
arrangement, staring through the glass 
partitions at the scene of activity be- 
yond, his brain wondering what sort of 
man his new employer would be, 
whether there could be any possibility 
of his falling down on the job. The 
door opened, and he was upon his feet 
instantly, his manner respectful, yet as- 
sured, as he faced the ferret-eyed, 
sharp, blue-nosed little, old gentleman 
who bustled into the office and seated 
himself at the desk. 

Apparently he did not take notice of 
the waiting man, for he promptly buried 
his nose in a great sheaf of correspond- 
ence, sniffing and grumbling aloud in 
an unendurable monotone. Whitlock 
coughed lightly, and John L, Keenan 
shot an upward glance from under his 
shadowless eyes, then dropped them ir- 
ritably to the letter in his hand. 

“Well?” he snapped. 

“I am Charles Whitlock,” calmly an- 
swered the ex-convict, his heart sinking 
at the frigidity of his reception, though 
he kept his face cool and assured, as he 
approached the desk and lightly rested 
one hand upon it. “I was to report at 
nine o’clock to take up the duties of pri- 
vate secretary. Mr. Hardi 2 

President Keenan started nervously, 
lifting a thin, blue-veined hand in an im- 
perative injunction for silence. He 
Stared at Whitlock with head to one 
side, for all the world like a little, perky 
sparrow, then shoved the mass of corre- 
spondence to the right of him, motion- 
Ny a chair beside the big, mahogany 
esk, 

“You will find dictation pads in the 
smaller desk,” he said crisply. “Inves- 
tigate it after you take this dictation.” 
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Whitlock did not allow his surprise 
to show. In a second he had found the 
pads referred to and was engaged in 
taking down the letters which the old 
gentleman hurled at him, At first he 
was nervous; then, after a few letters, 
it all came easier, for he recognized the 
abstruse terms of the woolen trade as 
the same he had often used in sending 
out orders for woolen supplies from 
the penitentiary. His beautiful fingers 
sped across the pages, while, despite 
Keenan’s_ rapid-fire utterance and 
thought, the secretary was almost in- 
variably waiting for him, pencil poised, 
eyes clear and alert. 

The morning passed in a whirl. He 
had gained approval by the clarity of 
his letters, sometimes even having dared 
to improve upon the diction of his em- 
ployer. John L. Keenan noticed these 
little marks of difference, and his eye- 
brows were continually lifting. In the 
afternoon he gave his new secretary 
enough time to study the office and lo- 
cate those things which he must have 
at his finger end. 

It was but the matter of a month be- 
fore he had wormed himself into a 
thorough knowledge of the entire estab- 
lishment. Just as he had made things 
so easy for Warden Hardigan that the 
man unconsciously took up new inter- 
ests, leaving the conduct of the peniten- 
tiary largely to this other, so he was do- 
ing with his employer. 

There were moments when he would 
smile at thinking of the penitentiary 
training which had fitted him for the 
position he now filled so competently. 
He marveled at the speed with which 
he took hold of every new thing 
broached to him in the course of his 
work, then grew to marvel still more 
at the versatility of effort he had been 
obliged to exhibit under Hardigan. 
There were times when he even cau- 
tioned his employer against certain mat- 
ters, and always for well-grounded rea- 
sons. 
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Keenan was a man of few words. 
More like a spider he seemed to Whit- 
lock than anything else he could think 
of. And there was a certain si 
a tendency to jo every one with 
whom he came in which he 
did not quite like. 
of the reformed 
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The nip of winter in the air bore out 
the promise of a cold, dank fall. Whit- 
lock had just been raised ten dollars 
and was walking on air as he closed his 
desk for the night and started on his 
homeward journey. His heart was light 
with the realization that he had not 
been wrong when he decided that it 
would pay to run straight out in the big 
world. The raise did not mean so much 
to him financially, since he was finding 
every day that running straight seemed 
to go hand in hand with economy for 
him, but it meant worlds to his self-re- 
spect. 

Seated in a little lunch room, he pro- 
ceeded to immerse himself in the eve- 
ning paper, his eyes unconsciously seek- 
out the stories with the familiar 

I lline of the State’s prison. 
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voice. “I want to talk with you, and 
this is as good a place as any other.” 

Unconsciously, as he laid aside the 
paper, Whitlock’s eyes wandered about 
the neat little restaurant, the snowy 
tables deserted now that the business 
hours of downtown were over. Even 
the waitress had retired to her table 
behind the screen, and was casting 
merely an occasional glance in the glass, 
over her coffee cup, to see that her two 
customers were not in need of anything. 
Yes, it was the acme of quiet, yet in 
his heart was a fierce, almost ungovern- 
able desire to get at the throat of this 
hulking bunch of muscle across from 
him, this man whose presence cast a 
black shadow across his heart, chilling 
him to the marrow of his bones. 

“T need you, Charlie,” Trunelle con- 
tinued, grinning at the expression of 
rage upon his victim’s face. “I’ve left 
you alone and haven’t even bothered you 
in your job. Now’s the time for you 
to make good to me. It’s just this one 


job, and you'll be protected.” 


The ex-convict stared blankly before 
him. He was looking squarely into the 
eyes of the officer, yet it was not the 
man he saw. Before him appeared a 
hideous thing, malformed and aborted 
and hateful—a monstrous thing that 
would tear from his heart every good 
impulse, every kindly thought, every 
noble desire he had ever nourished. 

He shuddered perceptibly. A stool 
pigeon! It was more hateful to him 
than the thought of himself returning. 
to the old crooked life. To take away 
the liberty of others, men who trusted 
and believed in him; to lead them into a 
trap made by this beast, to put them 
through the same ordeal that had been 
his—it was more than he could stand. 
For himself—well, perhaps he might 
turn one job, only one, to satisfy this 
avid monster of the law and gain a 
lifetime of freedom by the doing of it— 
but to turn crooked again and entrap 
others thereby— 
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“No stooling for me, Trunelle,” he 
said decisively. “Yes, I know what 
you're going to say. I know what you 
can do to me. Don’t think I haven’t 
thought that all out many a time since 
I met you at the station. But I simply 
can’t do it; won’t do it, if that suits you 
any better.” He had cooled down, his 
voice was low, yet there was a vibrant 
earnestness of purpose there which even 
the officer could not mistake. He 
nodded slowly. 

“It isn’t that sort of work, Charlie. 
I give you my word—no, don’t laugh, 
for nobody ever said that Jim Trunelle 
broke his given word—that I'll let you 
alone after this one job. It’s a single 
bit of work, and you go it alone. I'll 
do my best to get the post cops off the 
trail and give you a clear field, but 
that’s the most I can do.” 

“What line is it?” 

“Cracking a safe.” 

“You have the soundings made out, 
the map of the premises, location of the 
wires, details’ of the joint, rounds of 
the watchman, and all that stuff ?” 

Trunelle shook his head, smiling at 
the expression of incredulous dismay 
upon the ex-convict’s face. 

“You know all that. The safe you’re 
to crack is the safe of President Keenan 
of the Neva-Shrink Woolen Company. 
Take the coin in there to make it look 
like a regular job, but keep for me the 
correspondence in a little iron box—you 
know the box that Keenan uses.” 

Whitlock’s eyes had narrowed as he 
studied the face of the detective. How 
did he happen to know so much about 
this affair, about the details of Keenan’s 
business, about the little box the old 
gentleman always was so careful to lock 
up again in the safe whenever he took 
it out? What was it all about? The 
detective seemed to read his doubts, for 
he anticipated the questions upon his 
tongue. 

“Keenan’s gone into politics a bit too 
strong lately. He’s copping off all the 
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plums in the orchard, and doing it in 
a shady little way that’s all his own. 
Now, the boys want a stop put to it. 
He won't be hurt, except in his pocket- 
book, and only there by not being able 
to pull all the money out of the State 
treasury at one time. The man 
laughed. “So you see, Charlie, you’ll be 
running in a straight line on your last 
crooked piece of work; you'll be pay- 
ing the State back for four years’ free 
board and lodging, and the trouble and 
expense you caused it in the old days. 
And”—he paused significantly to let his 
words sink in—‘“you’ll be making 
proper friends, and killing off a bad en- 
emy in me. It’s the chance of a life- 
time. I'll stand the check.” 

He rose from the table and slipped 
into his greatcoat, waiting for his vic- 
tim to join him. At the door they sepa- 
rated, after Trunelle had given orders 
for the job to be pulled the following 
night, before four o’clock in the 
morning, 

Charles Whitlock went to his bed that 
night as Convict Three Thirty-three. 
For the first time in months the exterior 
of the dingy, respectable house annoyed 
him; the softness of the bed grated on 
his nerves. He lay awake, staring at the 
ceiling, wondering why he was™so 
changed from the Charles Whitlock, 
secretary, who had left it in the morn- 
ing. 

The old delight of the hunt was upon 
him. He could feel a little itching in 
his fingers, the longing for the contact 
of metal, the joy of the tools responding 
to his dexterously skillful touch. He 
had thought all that a thing of the past, 
something that had gone out of his life 
forever, but now he knew that he had 
only banked the fires, that they were 
glowing white-hot under the coat of 
ashes he had spread over them. 

Yet why?—why?—why?—he kept 
asking himself. And what could there 
be in the box that Trunelle wanted so 
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badly? His eyes narrowed even in the 
darkness of his little hall room as he 
perplexed himself with the questions, 
What could the motive be? And why 
should Trunelle be so anxious, why 
should he be so rabid to catch an ap- 
parently respectable and wealthy citizen, 
the sort whose misdeeds it was a part 
of his creed to cover up or to allow 
to remain covered whenever possible? 

Then before his mental vision rose 
the face of Warden Hardigan; once 
more his finger tips responded to the 
firm, honest pressure of the man’s hand; 
again that voice sounded in his ear, pro- 
nouncing the word “friend.” Whitlock 
groaned and turned his face toward the 
wall, as though hoping to shut it out 
by so doing. But it would persist in 
coming before him. 

He flung out his arms in wild de- 
spair, as though seeking from the dark- 
ness some answer to the riddle. What 
else was there for him to do? He 
would surely be sent back to prison if 
he did not obey the mandate of the 
sleuth. There was no mercy for the 
man who had lived the crooked life, no 
belief in him, as against the word of a 
detective. And he could not, would not, 
go back to that life, save this once. He 
must pay the penalty once and for all, 
the penalty for the misdeeds in which 
he had not been caught, just as surely 
as he had paid with four years from 
his life for the one crime in which he 
had been caught. There was nothing 
else for it. Society asked its revenge, 
and it was getting it. It was the fatal 
law of compensation, which his mind 
told him there was no evading. 

Resolutely he closed his eyes, and 
forced slumber to fall upon him. If 
crime he must commit, then he must be 
in shape for it, and nerves tortured by 
a sleepless night were not the best thing 
for such a job he must do. It was 
characteristic of the man that, once he 
had settled upon a course of action, he 
followed it relentlessly to the end, over- 

















looking no detail, smoothing out every 
kink as he went along. His sleep was 
as peaceful as that of a child, untrou- 
bled by dreams, tormented by no quirk 
of conscience. 

In the morning he dressed leisurely. 
First, as he looked at his face while 
shaving before the mirror, it seemed im- 
possible that his secret did not show 
there, that there was not the slightest 
sign about him of his contemplated re- 
turn to a criminal life. It all seemed 
fantastically unreal, and yet nothing 
could have been more _ businesslike, 
more things of flesh and blood, than 
Trunelle and his cold dictum. 

All morning he gave attention to the 
little things he knew must be photo- 
graphed upon his brain, surprised to 
find that subconscious instinct had al- 
ready sought out every detail of the of- 
fice and shop, and tucked the informa- 


. tion away in the back of his mind. He 


had not been aware of noticing the 
wires that protected the place from 
burglary, and the structure of the safe, 
and smiled to think how impossible it 
was to throw off the habits of a crimi- 
nal lifetime. If he had all along been 
contemplating this very robbery, his ac- 
curacy of information could not have 
been more perfect. 

Keenan had little work for him to do, 
and he took full advantage of the pe- 
riod of idleness.- It was an hour be- 
fore lunch time that the president an- 
swered the telephone and made an 
appointment, then turned to his secre- 
tary. 

“There'll be nothing more to keep you 
here,” he said crisply. “Take the day, 
Whitlock.” 

The ex-convict changed his coat and 
passed into the street. There were 
many things he had yet to do, and this 
unlooked-for vacation came in the very 
nick of time. Haste would have meant 
leaving a broad trail behind him, which 
he wished to avoid. He glanced fur- 
tively about, breathing a sigh of relief 
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as the familiar figure of Trunelle did 
not show. Somehow, he could not get 
over his suspicion of the man. Still, he 
must be cautious. 

Hailing a taxicab, he piled in and di- 
rected it to the bridge, where he paid 
his fare and dismissed the man. For 
ten minutes he loitered there, then sped 
off in the direction of the Bowery. In 
a narrow side street, a few blocks above 
Chatham Square, he turned quickly into 
a crowded secondhand store, shaking 
off the fingers of an eager salesman, and 
stepping swiftly through the door at 
the back of the shop, despite the pro- 
tests of the fellow. 

Faintly to his nostrils came the sick- 
ening smell of smoking peanut oil, the 
unmistakable odor of the “black 
smoke.” He listened a moment, then 
stepped to the right and rapped lightly 
three times upon the solid partition. He 
was conscious of being scrutinized, yet 
bore it with no tremor of anxiety. A 
door slid open in what had looked like 
solid wall, and a short, thickset man 
stepped out to greet him, his battered 
features lighting as he extended his 
hand. 

“And at last he is here!” he cried, in 
a hoarse, chuckling sort of voice. 
“When it comes to me that Charlie is 
lost hees nerves, I say noddings, but I 
knows, like goot cracksman, he is wait- 
ing for teengs to plow over before he 
starts out. You vork alone or vould 
go lie at de lamp ant pick some help?” 

“Nope, Flatty. I came for my bag.” 

Whitlock tried to smile, to put force 
in the pressure of his handclasp, but 
felt that it was badly done. He looked 
back and could not understand how he 
had ever been able to tolerate associa- 
tion with such a mian, how he had ever 
been able to imagine he was enjoying a 
life which made such men his natural 
associates. He wanted to get away 
from that hateful odor of opium, from 
the atmosphere of this man, who con- 
ducted his giant “fence” establishment 











where the thieves of the better sort 
brought the fruits of their crookedness 
and sold them for a pittance over and 
above enough to give them the privilege 
of smoking opium in the man’s foul den 
until news of their crime became stale. 

“T’m still working alone, Flatty,” he 
continued, noticing a slight frown on 
the man’s face as he caught something 
of his old client’s attitude, ‘and I may 
have something for you to dispose of 
when I’m through. The signal is the 
same, if I’m in late this morning?” 

The proprietor of the fence nodded, 
then stepped out the door in the appar- 
ently solid wall. In a short time he re- 
appeared with a small Gladstone bag of 
softest leather. He dropped it at the 
ex-convict’s feet, and a slight metallic 
sound was given forth. Whitlock 
frowned and knelt to open it, looking 
sternly up into the man’s face as his 
fingers rested upon a broken strap. It 
was the only one of the many that 
showed the slightest sign of wear. In 
the peculiar interior of the bag, which 
was a skillfully constructed affair, the 
sides were gathered together in little 
leather loops, which firmly held many 
delicate steel tools, much like a lady’s 
traveling bag, yet four times more com- 
plex in arrangement. 

“Who’s been fooling with my kit?” 
he demanded. ‘That strap wasn’t 
broken when I left it here, Flatty. 
Don’t you know a sound like that is 
likely to get a man caught before he 
strikes his plant?” 

The fence shifted his eyes away from 
the accusing ones of his old client. His 
coarse mouth opened as though to ex- 
plain, but something in the face of the 
kneeling man made him think better 
of it. 

“It was a pet,” he laughed nervously. 
“I pet Joe Gregory that your kit was 
better as his unt c 

Whitlock grunted and twisted the 
loosened tool from the remaining loops, 
putting it in his breast pocket; then he 
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clicked the bag shut and started toward 
the door. The man was behind him, 
vainly apologizing for his liberty, but 
the client’s face was grim and set as 
he stepped into the street. 

To the average man in such position 
the afternoon would have been one of 
torture, but Charles Whitlock had never 
been anything even approaching an 
average man. His talents in every way 
had been the highest. When he had 
chosen the crooked road, he had done 
so voluntarily, trusting no one and dis- 
appointed never, save the once—the 
fatal once, which Nature demands shall 
come to the consummate worker against 
her laws. 

He lay upon the bed and detached 
himself absolutely from the work before 
him, driving it from his mind as a new 
broom in the hands of a lusty house- 
maid drives away the dirt. Now that 
he knew he was obliged to go through 
with the job, he allowed no conscience 
to disturb him and mitigate his chances 
of doing it successfully. He rested, 
mentally and physically; rested, while 
twilight softened both the beauty and 
the ugliness of the man-made town; 
rested till long after night had wrapped 
it in her mantle, leaving little inky pools 
upon the street, where the lights shed 
their inadequate luster. A clock chimed 
—one—two Instantly he was alert, 
stepping toward the washbow!l and lav- 





ing his face and hands, then grasping 

his bag and moving softly down the 

stairs and out into the night. 
Half an hour later, from a 


hallway, he watched the policeman ot! 


narrow 


post move slowly past the building of 
the Neva-Shrink Woolen Company. 
He waited five more minutes. the 

} ] 7? man 
gray-coated burglar-company’s man 
joined the officer at the corner. They 


disappeared from sight along the inter- 
secting street. Charles Whitlock was 
galvanized into activity. 

Already he held the skeleton key in 
his hand which he had prepared that 
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morning from the impression in gum 
he had made before leaving the office. 
In a second the door opened to him and 
closed behind him.  Instinctively he 
crouched, his lips moving, as he counted 
to himself the steps he must take in the 
darkness before reaching the door of 
President Keenan’s office. 

One step—two steps—three steps 

He opened the bag and drew from it 
a huge pair of razor-edged shears. A 
slight snip sounded, then he stepped past 
the severed wire of the first burglar 
alarm, Once more he stooped before 
entering the door, and again came the 
ominous sound of nipped wire. The 
door yielded to his jimmy. He closed 
it gently. 

One step—two—three—four steps 
before him, moving slightly aside to 
avoid contact with the big desk and of- 
fice chair. One step—two steps—three 
steps—he had missed his own smaller 
desk. One step—he reached out his 
hand, and the cold touch of the big iron 
safe kissed the palm. He knelt and 
opened the bag. 

A sliver of light wigwagged across 
the floor as he pressed his electric, in- 
stantly concentrated in a round, close 
diameter through the cupping about its 
base of a bit of flannel. His wonderful 
hands fluttered an instant over the ar- 
ray of steel tools. There was no inde- 
cision about them. They were swift 
and sure and certain. 

He made no pretense of twirling the 
combination knob. He had many times 
studied the hardened flesh upon the tips 
of his two first fingers, the callous spots 
that honest labor upon the typewriter 
had placed there, and knew that all the 
old-time delicacy of touch which had 
made those finger tips mere adjuncts to 
€very other sense in his being, was lost. 
He must resort to other methods with 
this safe. 

Noiselessly he padded across the 
floor, detaching an electric bulb and re- 
Placing it with the core of the long wire 
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in his hand. In a second he was back 
before the safe, a slender ruler in his 
hand, with which he measured off the 
approximate distance of the tumblers 
from the knobs. In a matter of five 
minutes he had scratched the rough, 
black surface with the tip of the meas- 
urer, and had inserted a bit into the 
holder at his end of the electric rope. 

The click of a catch, then the slight- 
est possible whir sounded in the si- 
lence of the deserted office. Deftly the 
ex-crook worked, worked for the right 
to live an honest life, worked with the 
old-time skill and daring and certainty. 
His body was unconsciously flexed, as 
though to receive a blow. He was strik- 
ing a blow, and unless it was a knock- 
out, well did he know that society would 
come back at him. 

Now and then he would shut off the 
electric current to fill the growing holes 
about the knobs with soap, through 
which the tiny augers bit steadily, 
surely. Little bits of steel filings were 
upon the cloth where he knelt. Once 
there was a heavier sound, and he 
smiled, as he knew his judgment of dis- 
tance had been correct, and one of the 
tumblers had fallen in. The holes were 
large enough now for the use of a bit 
of nitroglycerin, but he did not care 
to make as much noise as that would 
necessitate. No, he would continue at 
the tumblers. 

His eyes were glowing with pride in 
his workmanship. He was a burglar, 
and it was typical of him that he wished 
to make a workmanlike job of this safe 
cracking, just as he would desire to do 
with anything else he might undertake. 

With a great sigh of relief he leaned 
back upon his heels and detached the 
last auger. The fourth tumbler had 
caved in, and the safe was at his mercy. 
He did not hurry. He was swift, sure, 
certain. He carefully replaced the 
tools, replaced the electric bulb in its 
socket, folded up the cloth upon which 
he had knelt, and turned his searchlight 
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over the floor, to make certain no steel 
particles had flown about. 

Then he took from a little silken flap 
in the case an enormous pair of fishskin 
gloves. Deftly he drew them upon his 
hands, gloves much too large for him. 
Slowly he moved across the office to- 
ward the faucet of the mineral-water 
bottle. The drip of the water sounded 
as it fell from the gloves to the basin. 
Whitlock waited while the delicate fish- 
skin contracted, until, without a wrinkle, 
it became a part of the man’s hands. No 
finger print would show upon that safe 
knob. 

He flung it open, then stooped and 
turned his light within, taking no pains 
to conceal it now. His hands moved 
with admirable certainty. He did not 
rummage; did not disturb anything un- 
essential. His hand moved slowly, 
steadily, toward the long, steel box on 
the topmost shelf of the great safe. 
Slowly he inserted a minute bit of steel 
between its top and side, worming it 
about with the lightest pressure. 

His fingers grasped the knob and 
whirred it about. He bent Hfis ears to 
listen, every sense alert. He removed 
the glove from his right hand, and 
rested the box upon the floor. With a 
pair of scissors he pared his second fin- 
ger carefully until the blood could be 
seen pumping under the dermis and pig- 
ment. With this finger he slowly turned 
the little knob. A slight click reached 
his ears, through the medium of the 
tortured finger. He waited. His breath 
came in one long gasp. Then he slowly 
drew upon the knob. A _ sheaf of 
papers and letters fell upon the floor. 

With the same swift leisureliness he 
replaced the box from where he had 
taken it, and closed the great door of 
the safe. Gathering the papers to- 
gether, he started to thrust them into 
the bag, when something familiar in the 
handwriting on an envelope attracted 
his attention. He stopped while, for the 
first time, an icy fear clutched at his 
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heart. The writing was the writing of 
his friend, Warden Hardigan, the man 
who had put him on the right track, 
who had believed in him, who had given 
him better than a chance, who had 

The room was flooded with light. 
He sprang to his feet. There was ab- 
solute silence, yet the turning on of that 
current might have been a thunder of 
sound, for so it seemed to his over- 
wrought nerves. He whirled, crouched, 
ready to spring. Then he waited, 
tense, pale, cool, facing Detective Ser- 
geant Trunelle and John L. Keenan. 

A nasty sneer distorted the features 
of the detective as he held out his hand 
toward the sheaf of papers in the safe 
cracker’s hand. Whitlock did not 
move, his eyes shifting steadily from 
one face to the other. 

“Turn over the stuff, Charlie,” 
said Trunelle, laughing lightly. “I got 
you dead to rights, with the goods on 
your person, and all that sort of thing. 
Turn over the stuff like a good fellow, 
and don’t make any trouble.” 

Whitlock did not answer; did not 
move. His eyes sought those of Presi- 
dent Keenan, and the cold, fishy ones 
of that man finally dropped before the 
contemptuous searching of this scru- 
tiny. With a little laugh the ex-convict 
stared at Trunelle, who glared defiantly 
back at him. Suspicion became a cert- 
tainty. He read on their faces what 
intuition had already told him. He had 
been made the victim of a plant; had 
been jobbed back whence he came. 

But why—and what—what was the 
reason? There was a reason for every- 
thing Trunelle did; there was a reason 
for everything Keenan did. What was 
it alt about? They, neither of them, 
had anything against him personally. 
They had him “dead to rights,” true— 
but he had the papers they were after. 

“So you planted one on me,” he 
murmured softly. “So you turned one 
on me, after all, Trunelle.” He waited 
a moment, then moved a step closer. 

























“Why, Trunelle—what is it, Keenan? 
What’s the game ?” 

The detective blustered to cover his 
embarrassment, then reached out 
roughly for the papers. Whitlock drew 
away, his powerful hands seizing the 
letters as though to emphasize his de- 
termination to tear them to bits. 

“That wouldn’t do any good,” said 
Trunelle. “We could piece ‘em together 
again, Charlie. Come on now, and don’t 
make it hard for yourself.” His hand 
reached toward his hip, where he car- 
ried his revolver, 

“You wouldn’t dare shoot me—on 
such a plant as this,” said the ex-con- 
vict, laughing hoarsely. ‘“What’s it 
about, man? I’m game to stand the 
gaff, if I know what it’s about. Other- 
wise, I’ll chew up the papers and maybe 
swallow enough to make ’em worthless. 
What’s the game?” 

Keenan uttered a little cry of alarm, 
gripping the big detective by the sleeve. 
Trunelle turned a shade paler. He 
looked into his quarry’s face and read 
there the iron of his resolve; saw there 
that no bullet could stop his man or 
frighten him. 

“Be honest with me now,” WKitlock 


pleaded. “You both know the dirty 
plant you pulled on me. I’m on. 
d What’s the game ?” 
“Frame a plant on you!” It was 
; John L. Keenan’s shrill voice, lifted 
as one whose nature had been cruelly 
outraged. “How dare you, a thief 
‘ caught in your crime, insinuate that | 
: had anything to do with such a thing! 
‘ So this was the reason Hardigan begged 
: me to take you into my office, so that 
: you could steal the evidence of his 
,, crookedness ! So he had a safe cracker 
ie here to make sure that he could get back 
‘ the copies of other contracts and bids 
" which were made to him for prison sup- 
- plies after he sent them to me! So he 
d expected to leave me with nothing to 
. back myself up with when the grand 


jury called me to find out how | hap- 
5F—ps 
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pened always to underbid my competi- 


tors! 
myself 

Trunelle had endeavored to restrain 
the man, who had managed to work 
himself up into the rage of respectabil- 
ity before the man caught in a disrepu- 
table act. He stopped short, under the 
pain of Trunelle’s grip; then looked at 
Whitlock. 

The burglar’s face was smiling, yet 
there was a curious contempt and un- 
derstanding and pity on it, which made 
the president cringe. Slowly the ex- 
convict nodded his head in under- 
standing, 

“T wondered how a cold-blooded fish 
like you ever came to give the under 
dog a chance,” he murmured, more to 
himself than to the men. “And so you 
tempted Hardigan to give you informa- 
tion on prison bids, bribed him to come 
into your dirty game, and then made 
such a hog of yourself that the grand 
jury came down on you? And so you, 
Trunelle, wanted to plant the man in 
whom Hardigan took an interest, was 
kind to, and make it an open-and-shut 
case against some one who was always 
decent. I get it all now. 

“And so you think you’ve got an 
open-and-shut case against me,” he 
sneered, his face twisting harshly, his 
eyes narrowing cruelly. There was 
something in that expression which 
made the men draw away from him, 
afraid, even in the moment of their tri 


So he used you, used me to kill 


” 





umph. “You’ve got me with a bad rec- 
ord. J was secretary to Hardiean for 
four years. I got this job on his recom- 


He was 
Keenan in splitting profits of contracts 
The grand jury gets after 
Tliey have Keenan on 
He wants to shift the blame. 
He shifts it to Hardigan. 

“But Hardigan is strong with the 
party in Keenan wants to keep 
his stand-in with the party, which he 
can’t do if he throws Hardigan. And 


mendation. mixed up vith 


for supplies. 





the little game. 


the stand. 


pow et. 
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so he has this plant all arranged. Makes 
it look as though Hardigan wanted to 
throw him, burglarized his safe through 
me——” He threw back his head, and 
laughed aloud. It was not a bitter 
laugh, but rather one of exultation. 

“Well, it was clever, mighty clever, 
and well thought out!” he finally cried. 
“But you left one screw loose. There’s 
always a screw loose in every dirty deal 
pulled—I found that out, and served 
four years in stir because of it. I was 
a better crook than you are detective, 
Trunelle. And you made a mistake 
when you framed me, when you first 
started.” 

Trunelle laughed, but there was inde- 
cision, uneasiness in his laugh. 

“You think any judge will believe that 
a man who has been caught red-handed 
at a safe has been framed by a detective 
of my reputation?” he scoffed. 

“I know they'll believe it,” cried the 
other. “You remember the day I got 
out of prison—the day you met me 
at the station and took me across to the 
hotel. You remember showing me how 
easy it was to frame a man with my rec- 
ord. You remember shoving your gun 
in my pocket. Well, that’s where you 
made your mistake, Trunelle, for I’ve 
got the proof, the proof, independent of 
your word or mine, that that was your 
frame-up.” 

The detective stared at him uneasily, 
shifting from side to side. He at- 
tempted to bluster, jangling the wristlets 
of steel in his pocket, but Charles Whit- 
lock merely laughed at him. 

“Yes, I’ve got the proof, and here it 
is. You haven’t got that gun now. The 
regulations call for a different make of 
gun. Yours has been turned in. You 
don’t remember even the number of it. 
A detective doesn’t have to go in for 
detail so much as a good crook. There 
are only two records of that number— 
three. One of them is in the police ex- 
penditure book. I have the second. 
My landlady has the third, and she put 


it down in her notebook not fifteen min- 
utes after I left you. Three thousand 
one hundred and twenty-seven—that 
was the number of your gun, the gun 
you slipped in my pocket. Three thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-seven— 
that’s the big mistake you made in this 
little game of yours—that’s the detail 
you overlooked when you made your 
grand-stand play, Trunelle. Three 
thousand one hundred and twenty-seven 
—that’s the reason why I’m going to 
leave you now and be on my way. And 
that’s the reason John L. Keenan is go- 
ing to go before the grand jury and lie 
himself black in the face, sticking by 
Hardigan, the man he bribed, the decent 
man he made a crook of. Three thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-seven— 
don’t forget numbers and details after 
this, my friends. How will that do for 
a corroboration of my story of this 
frame-up? Do you want to risk it?” 

He stepped forward slowly, coolly, 
placing the sheaf of papers in his breast 
pocket. His eyes held those of the de- 
tective, held them, and quailed the man. 
Instinctively he stepped aside. There 
had been too much evidence of framing 
lately in his department for him to risk 
going against such a bit of evidence as 
this. He shook Keenan’s hand off im- 
patiently, his jaw drooping, as he stared 
at Whitlock. 

“Three thousand one hundred and 
twenty-seven,” slowly mocked the ex- 
convict, his eyes holding those of the 
merchant. “That’s the reason why I’m 
going to bed now, so I can be down to 
the office early, Mr. Keenan. If you 
don’t care for my services further, 
kindly give me your best recommenda- 
tion to some associate. And remembet 
numbers and details—always.” 

Instinctively they parted, leaving a 
path for him to move through. Whit- 
lock dropped his bag at the feet of Tru- 
nelle. 

“Tt will explain the burglary,” he said 
curtly. ‘You can keep it. I have no 
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more use for it. Only, if any crook is 
ever convicted on the evidence of that 
bag, remember that Charlie Whitlock 
will be in court with a little tale to tell.” 


Warden Hardigan paced the floor of 
his office, now and then cursing under 
his breath at the stupidity of the con- 
vict who tried to fill the position of sec- 
retary. He had tried out ten, and none 
of them would do. Then, too, his 
nerves were all on edge with the inves- 
tigation of prison contracts; his con- 
science was whetted to a razor edge by 
fear of Keenan, his accomplice. He 
had needed the money, desperately. But 
—it was beginning to look as though 
they had him in the toils. This very day 
Keenan was to take the stand. What 
would-he say? And would he be faith- 
ful— 

He responded to the rap on the door, 
taking the mail handed him by a trusty, 
and sorting it in his thick fingers. He 
pawed wonderingly over a bulky en- 


velope, then smiled slightly as he recog- 
nized the handwriting of Whitlock, his 
former secretary. Unconsciously his 
gaze traveled to the incompetent peck- 
ing slowly away at the typewriter. 
What a dolt the fellow was in com- 


parison with Whitlock! And Whitlock 
was going straight, while he, his war- 
den, stood in the shadow of the cells 
just outside the door. What changes 
a little time brings! 

He tore open the flap and thrust his 
fingers in, then drew them out with a 


little ejaculation of surprise and anger. 
He crossed to his desk, and piled upon it 
a heap of scorched papers and bits of 
black fiber, which cracked and burst to 
the touch. Then a ljttle slip of paper 
came out, blackened by contact with the 
ashes, but only on the outside. 


Inclosed please find some figures on con- 
tracts for supplies which I stumbled upon. 
Wondered whether there had not been some 
mistake. They struck me as belonging in 
your safe instead of—— Your FRienp. 

Slowly, methodically, unconsciously, 
the warden crushed the bits of paper 
which were not already completely in- 
cinerated. The monotonous, unreliable 
click-click of the machine, the occa- 
sional inexpert croak of the racket, an- 
noyed him. He threw up his head 
quickly and glowered at the convict 
seated there. Then a smile crossed his 
stern features. He stepped across the 
room and peered over the man’s shoul- 
der. Some impulse impelling, he 
reached out a hand and laid it lightly 
upon the convict’s shoulder. 

“Pretty tough, getting the hang of it 
at first,” he said slowly, “but you'll 
learn—my friend.” 

The man gulped. Warden Hardigan 
turned away, a bit ashamed of the touch 
of emotion which had overwhelmed 
him. Came the click-click of the type- 
writer—then a long pause. 

He looked curiously at the hands 
suspended above the keyboard. They 
lay limp, motionless. The man’s back 
was shaking with suppressed emotion. 


SEpradev 
TO CHANGE LAW REGARDING STRAY ANIMALS 


Me: LEUILLIER, chief of the Paris police, is planning to add about two hun- 
dred thousand francs to his city’s treasury by selling the stray animals in the 


oo ae 
city's charge. 


_ , For more than a century stray animals have been taken to the lost-and-found 
division of the prefecture, where they were fed at public expense for two months. 
Many of course were claimed by their owners, who were called upon to pay 


for the food and a new license. 


Far more, however, have not been claimed. 


All of these, under the law, were taken care of for two months and then killed. 















y  “fonguer, 


Cecil Henry B ullivant 


Author of ‘‘The Forger,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


T° save her husband, John Lorrimer, from the charge of having killed Stephen Driscoll, Grace 


Lorrimer 
Chesney. 
as well, 
Chesney to confirm him in the deception. 


establishes an alibi which involves her 
For the moment the detectives are thrown off the trail, but the ruse deceives Lorrimer 
He does not know who the man is until he hears just enough of Grace’s confession to 
Lorrimer decides to leave New York, and on the train 


honor and her husband’s friend, Harold 


he agrees to go with Alice Benford to her fatber’s home at Framingham, where he impersonates 


her prodigal brother who has just been arrested. 


In the meantime Grace Lorrimer has had to go after her eloping sister, Marie, who has been 


abaadoned on her wedding day by her scoundrel husband, Eric Barrington. 


Much to her surprise 


Grace finds a letter from the dead Driscoll in Barrington’s pocket, but she does not discover that 
Barrington killed Driscoll and threw the suspicions of the police on Lorrimer. 


Billy Armitage, a private detective, and a friend of Chesney, 
innocent, although there is a warrant out for Lorrimer’s arrest. 


is convinced that Lorrimer is 
He has discovered that Barrington 


and a strange woman were frequently seen at Driscoll’s house, and that the two demanded the 


surrender of a document which 


Driscoll held until Barrington 
Armitage sees Marie and asks her to help him locate Barrington. 


paid him a large sum of money. 
To the girl’s utter amazement 


he tells her that Barrington will be proved the murderer of Stephen Driscoll. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE FIRST ROUND. 


E girl sat motionless, and 
only a nervous flicker of her 
eyelids hid the swift gleam of 
startled fear. Half-dead fears 

were waking to life, a thousand terrors 
leaping about her at the dreadful words 
of this quiet-voiced young man. 

In a flood of terrorizing memories, 
her sister’s oft-repeated warnings came 
back. She was fighting against some 
part of her nature or her heart, she 
knew not which, for something in her 
still kept its faith and trust in the man 
who had so basely deserted her. But 
the reference to the other woman stung 
like the lash of a whip. The import of 
Armitage’s threat appalled her. 

“You forget—you are speaking of my 
“You can 





husband,” she said quietly. 


hardly expect me to aid you against one 
who has a claim on my confidence.” 

Armitage looked glum. ‘I admit the 
position is both difficult and delicate, 
Mrs. Barrington.” He halted over the 
last word. “But I had no idea that you 
were even engaged. Certainly Harold 
hadn’t, and he is one of your sister's 
closest friends.” 

“The marriage was kept a secret,” she 
replied, coloring. 

Armitage resolved not to give way, 
even to his own feelings. ‘May we for- 
get the relationship for a moment and 
come down to hard facts?” he asked. 

“Of course, if you think any good 
purpose can be served,” she replied sar- 
castically. 

“T do,” was the quick response. “I 
have an intuition—though just why | 
can’t say—a subconscious feeling that 
Mr. Barrington could throw some light 





















on Stephen Driscoll’s death. I am leav- 
ing out of the question the fact that he 
is your husband. My main concern is 
for Lorrimer’s safety. I can’t stand by 
and see him sent to the chair, especially 
when I know him to be innocent. I have 
investigated Driscoll’s murder, and, to 
my mind, suspicion points strongly’ to 
Barrington.” 

The suggestion roused Marie’s fight- 
ing spirit. “You can have no proofs,” 
she protested. 

“T am here to discover them,” he said 
firmly. “You may not help me—in that 
case I sha‘l go straight to the police.” 

“You would be doing both him and 
me a grave injustice.” 

“T would rather suffer from that re- 
proach than do an injustice to my friend. 
Forgive my saying so, but two very 
precious lives are imperiled—your sis- 
ter’s and her husband’s.” 

Watching him narrowly she thought 
she saw the slightest lifting of his upper 
lip and a leok almost of contempt in the 
clear blue eyes. The scarcely veiled 
taunt stung her bitterly. She recalled 
a vision of her sister’s agonized face as 
she kissed her good-by to go in search 
of her husband. A sudden sense of 
shame overwhelmed her. For the sake 
of an already shattered ideal she was, 
as Armitage said, imperiling the happi- 
ness of two lives, more dear, more pre- 
cious than her own. 

She felt she hated this grave young 
man, whose forcefulness and obstinacy 
left her curiously pliable and weak. A 
mist of tears welled up from the depths 
of a heart already overwrung. She 
turned away, her shoulders rising and 
falling in a spasmodic effort to keep her 
emotions under control. 

In an instant Armitage’s line of ac- 
tion changed. The look on his face 
softened, and he put out a reassuring 
hand and touched the silken softness of 
her sleeve. “Believe me, I am acting 
only for the best,” he said in gentle 
tones. “You must wish above every- 
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thing to see John free of this terrible 
charge. I don’t ask you to break faith 
with your husband, but I do want you, 
if you can, to convince me that my sus- 
picions against Mr. Barrington are un- 
founded.” 

She turned to him with desperate 
eyes. “What can I say, except that he 
has left me?” she asked unhappily. “He 
went away on the evening of our wed- 
ding day, and I have never seen him 
since.” 

Billy took the news very quietly. 
“Nor heard from him, I presume,” he 
said, quite unruffled. 

“THe has not written, and I do not 
even know where he is.” 

A long pause, and then Armitage said: 
“Poor Mrs. Barrington, I am so sorry.” 

“You must think me strange for not 
telling you before.” 

“T don’t—I realize your position. A 
wife’s duty is to stand by her husband 
—unless he be unworthy of her devo- 
tion.” 

Tears hung on the long lashes. “I 
cannot say—I can only think. Oh”’— 
hiding her face behind shaking fingers 
—“what am I telling you—you, a stran- 
ger?” 

“But your friend, all the same, even 
as I hope always to be to John and your 
sister.” 

“Shall we go indoors? I feel cold 
here, and the servants 

She rose, brushing the moistness of 
her cheeks with a tiny lace square. He 
picked up the cushions and moved with 
her toward the house, his head lowered 
in deep, regretful thought. She did not 
speak, as she led him along the graveled 
drive fronting the house. The sunlight 
was playing hide and seek among the 
green vines on the weathered red brick 
of its noble Georgian front, and a sense 
of peaceful security seemedto envelepe 
house and gardens. 

In the coolness of a white-paneled 
room, bright with roses in Nankin 
bowls, and fragrant with the sweet 
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odors of summer, they sat before the 
open windows, looking out on a vista of 
gay gardens and cool lawns. 

“T feel I am helping to keep John out 
of all this,” she said unhappily. “I have 
let my own sense of duty stand too much 
in the way.” 

“In an unworthy cause I am certain,” 
he said emphatically. “A man who 
would leave you—but there, tell me: 
You married Mr. Barrington knowing 
little of his—shall we say, his past?” 

“T’m afraid that is so. I—I—was 
quite carried away.” 

“He is an attractive man?” 

“Verv.” 

“Had you known him long?” 

“Only a few months.” 

“And you married him——- 

“Without my sister’s knowledge.” 
The confession jumped from her lips. 
An instant later she would have given 
worlds to recall it. 

“Ah!” Armitage looked grim. “That 
was a great mistake. Now tell me—I 
ask this because I don’t like his asso- 
ciation with the woman whom Rigby 
speaks of—when and where did the 
marriage take place, and under what cir- 
cumstances did he leave you?” 

“We were married by a justice of the 
peace in Albany. Grace did not ap- 
prove of him, and ‘ig 

“So you married him secretly?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t think me unfeeling or imper- 
tinent. I am asking for your good as 
much as for her and John. What was 
the cause of the disagreement?” 

“Between Grace and me?” 

“No, between you and your husband.” 

“T think it concerned money: certain 
money which was to come to me on my 
marriage, at the discretion of Grace and 
John. There was an argument about it 
in the hotel.” 

“Which hotel ?” 

“The Metropolitan in Albany. Eric 
thought I was entitled to the income im- 
mediately I became his wife.” 
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“And he discovered that your sister 
and your brother-in-law had the decid- 
ing power to give or withhold the money 
at their discretion?” 

“Te.” 

“And when he made this discovery he 
left you?” 

“T can only imagine that was the 
reason.” 

The detective was busy forming a 
mental impression. “Have you a larger 
portrait of your husband?” 

“Oh, yes.” She went to a desk and 
brought out a signed photograph. 

After studying it intently he said very 
slowly: “I believe I know this man.” 

“Yes?” she asked in a tremulous 
whisper. 

“He is the associate of a fellow who 
is wanted very badly by the police. I 
myself have been in friendly rivalry 
with them—trying to get him.” 

“That is rather strange. I believe 
he left the hotel with some man who 
came to see him while he and I and 
Grace were together.” 

Armitage scented a development. 
“You did not see this-visitor ?” 

“No.” She shook her fair head. 
“According to the hotel clerk’s account, 
Eric spoke to the stranger for a few 
minutes in the lobby. Then they went 
out together.” 

“Since then Mr. Barrington has ab- 
solutely disappeared ?” 

“So far as I am concerned—yes.” 

“One more rather pertinent question, 
and then I'll ask if I may retain the 
photograph. Please don’t answer if you 
would rather not. Before he left dia 
he make any provision for you?” 

“None whatever.” 

“At last!” He rose and walked to 
the open window and stood staring out 
over the trim walks and the Connecticut 
hills in the distance. “At last, Mrs. Bar- 
rington, we have the true measure of 
the man. I am sorry for your sake, 
deeply and genuinely sorry. The posi- 
tion, however, must be faced. You are 















aware that he and Stephen Driscoll were 
at one time friends?” 

“You have said so,” she replied diffi- 
dently. 

He wheeled suddenly, his manner 
curiously alert. “Can you say whether 
he and Driscoll were on good terms at 
the time of the latter’s death?” 

She answered readily enough now. “I 
don’t imagine so.” Then she paused. 

“Please tell me. We have gone so 
far. It would be a pity not to take me 
into your fullest confidence now.” 

After a pause she replied. “Well, 
there was a letter. Grace saw it—ad- 
dressed to my husband in Driscoll’s 
handwriting. It contained a threat.” 

“You haven’t the letter, I suppose?” 

“No! Grace read only a few lines. It 
fell from my husband’s pocketbook 
when she was looking for the marriage 
certificate.” 

“IT must know what that letter was 
about,” he said in firm decision, catch- 
ing the half-nervous, half-obstinate 
pursing of her mouth. “I mean, if you 
won't tell me, I must come again when 
Mrs. Lorrimer returns. That would be 
a pity, because time is running so dan- 
gerously against Lorrimer.” 

“T’ll tell you,” she said. “It contained 
a threat from Driscoll to the effect that 
unless my husband repaid a certain sum 
of money immediately, proceedings 
would be taken. I—I can tell you no 
more.” 

He moved to the chair in which she 
sat, and his tone was very kind. ‘Thank 
you. You have told me all I need know 
—more than sufficient to confirm my 
suspicions. Eric Barrington must come 
forward and speak of his relations with 
the dead man.” 

“But he has run away.” 

“Never mind,” was the low answer. 
“I shall find him. You have nothing 
to fear, for you are well protected. Be- 
tween us, I have no doubt, we shall suc- 
ceed in taking care of your best inter- 
ests.” 
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There was something strangely reas- 
suring about this big, loose-limbed, boy- 
ish young man which lulled her fears to 
rest. She realized now how dangerous 
was the path along which ignorance and 
her own self-surrender had led her 
during the past few months. At last she 
raised her head, staring up at him in 
self-conscious embarrassment. Then, 
with a dry sob, her head drooped, and 
she covered her quivering face. A 
dreadful sense of shame possessed her, 
and then she collapsed, crying pitifully. 

The sight of her grief drew Armitage 
closer ; he sank on his knees beside her, 
and his trembling fingers touched her 
heaving shoulders. “Oh, don’t, please 
don’t give way,” he said, moved beyond 
his wont by the spectacle of her grief. 
“In time the cloud must break, and you 
will find happiness again.” 

Slowly her hands dropped down, and 
she looked at him out of wide, tear- 
stained eyes. “I have wrecked my life. 
I must abide by the consequences,” she 
said heavily. 

At that he took her fingers and held 
them in his own great hands. “Life is 
not over yet. For you it has only just 
begun. Believe me, in time, perhaps in 
a very little while, you will come to the 
turn in the road.” 

She fought hard to endure his sympa- 
thetic gaze, flinched an instant, recov- 
ered, then met him with a smile of cour- 
age on her lips. “With such good 
friends as Grace and you, I ought to be 
able to endure anything,” she said. 

He smiled encouragingly. “Then you 
do and will trust me?” 

“T don’t deserve anything,” 
plied. 

“May I stand by you—be your friend 
always?” , 

“T have no right,” she protested. 

Helping her to rise, he led her into 
the sunlight that bathed the room. 
“Give me the right—to do all in my 
power. I shall be more than repaid by 


she re 


your gratitude.” 
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She shook her head. “There is noth- 
ing you can do for me. The past is ir- 


revocable. I did what I did with my 
eyes open. I mustn’t try to shift the 
burden.” 


“At any rate,” he persisted, “you can 
allow your friends to share it.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TWO ON A TRAIL. 


RMITAGE left New Canaan in a 
fashion less leisurely than that in 
which he had arrived. He accepted 
Marie’s offer of her sister’s car, and she 
herself drove him, immediately after 
lunch, to the station at South Norwalk. 
At three o’clock he reached Grand 
Central. Half an hour later a taxi drove 
him to Center Street. He had deter- 
mined to go straight to headquarters. 

To the sergeant on duty in the outer 
office he gave his name and asked for 
Detective Hobart. The sergeant left 
Armitage in a small waiting room while 
he hurried off to carry Armitage’s name 
to Hobart. 

A minute later a big, jovial-faced man 
strode briskly in and gripped Armi- 
tage’s hand. “Come along, my son. 
You’re lucky to find me in,” he said, 
leading the way to a pleasantly situated 
office. “Been very busy, you know, on 
the Gleeson case. Well, what’s your 
trouble ?” 

“T’ve set out to prove that your men 
are chasing a false clew trying to hook 
up John Lorrimer with the Driscoll 
murder,” said Billy quietly. 

Hobart’s wide expanse of clean- 
shaven face betrayed neither surprise 
nor invitation. “We do put one over 
occasionally, in spite of the poor opinion 
you private detectives have of us.” 

Billy took the verbal chastisement in 
good humor. “I’m trying to save you 
from scoring a signal failure. Is the 
tip any use to you, considering I’ve no 
official powers?” 

“Not the slightest,” was the bland 
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reply. “The matter is settled so far as 
we are concerned. We’re convinced that 
Lorrimer did it, and it’s up to him to 
prove he didn’t.” 

Armitage settled himself. “I admit— 
that is his difficulty. He can only prove 
his innocence by fixing the guilt on the 
murderer. I believe I know who he is,” 

An inscrutable smile flitted across 
Hobart’s deeply sunken eyes. “Name, 
my friend?” 

“Barrington—Eric Barrington.” 

“Half a minute.” 

The headquarters man reached behind 
him and brought down a bulky volume. 
From his position near the window, 
Billy could see the endless photographs, 
references, and records. 

“No trace of him here,” said Hobart, 
looking up. 

“Wait, turn to White—Louis White. 
I know your record book contains him.” 

Hobart grinned. “Alleson White, 
burglar; Bruce White, confidence trick 
man. Here we are. Louis White, alias 
Charles Quinn and half a dozen others. 
He has a whole page, beginning with a 
conviction for forgery at the age of 
eighteen. What do you want to know, 

Silly ?” 

“His present habits and associates.” 

“T was looking through the list. 
There’s no mention of a Barrington, but 
there’s plenty of dope about White. 
He’s wanted for a big swindling game, 
suspected of several recent big hotel rob- 
beries, vanished from New York three 
weeks ago, present whereabouts un- 
known.” 

Armitage beamed. “Good! 
photograph of him—to spare?” 

“T’ll get you one, if you care to wait.” 

“Go ahead.” Armitage leaned back 
and smoked a cigarette, while Hobart 
telephoned White’s reference number 
up to the photographic room. In less 
than an hour Armitage was back at his 
city flat, calling Rigby on the telephone. 
“I want you to join me at once for a 
journey,” he explained. “Pack two 
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bags, one for each of us. We may be 
away some time.” 

In a reasonable length of time Rigby 
was at the door. “Glad of a real job,” 
the ex-prize fighter said, grinning all 
over his much-scarred face. “What’s 
the dope?” 

“Something tough, my friend,” re- 
plied Armitage. “We have to find and 
shadow two men, one of them the pos- 
sible slayer of Stephen Driscoll, the 
other the cleverest crook in America.” 

“What for?” asked Rigby, closing one 
badly damaged eye. 

“Because,” was Billy Armitage’s an- 
swer, “there is something more than 
John Lorrimer’s life at stake—the hap- 
piness of two women. And one of them 
—well, never mind, call a taxi. We've 
got to be in Albany to-night and in 
Montreal by to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ON A WARM TRAIL. 


ONTREAL!” Rigby sighed, and 
vain longings rose in his harassed 
breast. “I’ve backers, there, lots of ’em. 
I pulled off a fight there several times. 
I wonder, now, coutd I arrange a little 
contest up there?” 

Billy stared curiously at the new mem- 
ber of his household. “I thought you'd 
given up the ring, my friend, to lead a 
more respectable, if less exciting, life.” 

Rigby ran the crooked fingers of his 
right hand through his hair and put on 
a martyred look. ‘Not of me own free 
will I haven’t. I tell you neither a man’s 
soul nor his fists are his own once he 
gets a woman on his staff. And she 
don’t approve—Martha don’t. She says 
us sporting gents are a lot of bums and 
bullies. Besides which, you see’”—drop- 
ping one lid to hide the damaged optic— 
“she says that, if I get my clock put 
back any more, no ene could spot the 
difference between me and a monkey. 
So, just to please her, I promised faith- 
fully not to touch the gloves again.” 
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Billy smiled. “Of course that settles 
it. If you’ve promised your wife 36 

“She ain’t my wife. We're only en- 
gaged as yet—too poor to get married, 
all through throwing up the sponge and 
losing big offers. But when it’s all over, 
and I’ve got her—oh, I'll cut the ropes 
and dance round the ring again. It’s 
life to me, that’s what it is, to hear the 
count out on the other man.” 

“Still a man’s a free agent, Rigby. 

The prize fighter looked doleful. 
“Free? About as free as a cat at the 
bottom of a well, where women are con- 
cerned. And yet, I dunno—she’s got 
me right here’—slapping his immense 
chest—‘‘and I’d as soon lose my eye as 
give up Martha.” 

“Wise choice, I’m sure. We’fe going 
to Montreal—at least I suppose the trail 
will lead me to Montreal—for business, 
not pleasure. A man generally has to 
give up a good deal”—his manner sud- 
denly becoming serious—“when a 
woman drops across his life.” 

Rigby sighed again. “I couldn’t live 
at all—till I struck you, Mr. Armitage, 
after giving up the ring to please Mar- 
tha. I offered myself to lots o’ people, 
but they wouldn’t have me at any 
wages.” 

“Never mind, you’ve found your right 
job at last, and a few years of it ig 

“Should provide me and Martha with 
a nice little place in the country. What 
did you say? A taxi? Oh, of course.” 

Armitage had learned to like Rigby. 
As Lorrimer had said, he was a fellow 
of many sterling qualities, and he had 
introduced a touch of humor into the 
forced loneliness of the detective’s soli- 
tary existence. For, in spite of the 
many calls on his time, Armitage’s in- 
terests had never roved far beyond his 
engrossing profession. And, if success 
had come early, something greater, 
nobler than success—the swift awaken- 
ing of a great love—had come too late. 

At the Metropolitan Hotel in Albany 
he checked the first point in his pro- 
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gram. The manager recognized both 
Barrington and White from their pho- 
tographs. His next objective was the 
ticket office of the New York Central. 
Armitage was satisfied in his own mind, 
from Hobart’s admission of having tem- 
porarily lost sight of White, that the 
master crook was no longer on Ameri- 
can soil. 

Armitage asked for the station agent, 
and the latter sent for three men who 
had charge of the ticket windows at 
night. One of the men recognized the 
photographs and remembered selling 
these two gentlemen tickets to Montreal. 

“Getting warm,” said Billy cheerily, 
as he and Rigby sat together in the 
smoker of the Montreal express. 
“White left New York because the city 
was getting too hot for him. Never an 
idle man, he’ll be busy on something in 
Montreal.” 

When they reached the Canadian city 
the next day they drove straight to po- 
lice headquarters. Monsieur Perignac, 
a small, pale-faced man, with neatly 
trimmed mustaches received his Amer- 
ican confrére cordially. 

“And to what, Monsieur Armitage, 
do I owe the honor of this visit?’ he 
asked, throwing back the tails of his 
coat and adjusting his pince-nez before 
settling himself in his swivel chair. 

Billy pushed across the desk two por- 
traits. “The originals of these arrived 
in Montreal on the morning of the fif- 
teenth. One of them is possibly known 
to you.” 

Perignac appeared to give the photo- 
graphs only a cursory glance. 

“Indeed this one’”’—tapping the larger 
with a long, slender finger—‘is your no- 
torious Mistaire White. But, I am 
afraid, at the moment we have nothing 
against him. As for the other—well, so 
far we have not concerned ourselves 
with him at all. So far as I can say”— 
he took a document from a shelf and 
ran rapidly through it—‘“‘yes, so far they 
have quite behaved themselves.” 
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Armitage beamed. “Excellent! Just 
as I would have it! But, monsieur, I 
should be most obliged if you could find 
some pretext for holding Barrington 
just a little while.” 

“Barrington!” Perignac frowned. 
“That is not his name here. We have 
him entered as Arthur Watson, Ameri- 
can subject of independent means.” 

“Who will be wanted a little later on 
for murder in New York,” announced 
Billy quietly. “All I want to make sure 
of is that, when the right moment comes, 
the New York police will know where to 
lay hands on him.” 

Perignac inclined his sleek head. 

“At present he is staying at the Hotel 
Montreal. Do you wish to speak to 
him? If so, I will have him called?’ 

“Thanks, no. A little later on I want 
you to hold him.” 

“Meanwhile—— 

“Meanwhile I and my friend’—in- 
clining his head in the direction of 
Rigby, nervously perched on the edge of 
a chair and looking decidedly uncom- 
fortable, as a few of his own past and 
long-repented misdeeds floated before 
his inner consciousness—‘“are looking 
for work. Curiously enough, work in a 
hotel—the Montreal preferred. We 
thought, if you could procure us tem- 
porary employment, as head porter and 
elevator man, we could get r 

“Quite easily done. I will see to it,” 
he said, touching a bell. A small bullet- 
headed, blue-shaven man _ appeared. 
“Run down to the Hotel Montreal, Las- 
sin, and request the pleasure of the 
maitre d’hotel’s company in this office. 
Monsieur Jules Lecompte is his name. 
Take this,” and he passed over a small 
enamel disk, embossed with the magic 
letters: “M. P.” 

Half an hour later Monsieur Lecomte 
obsequiously bowed his acknowledg- 
ments to Monsieur Perignac. The fol- 
lowing conversation took place. 

“Monsieur Lecomte, you have stay- 
ing in your hotel these two visitors?” 
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Lecomte studied the photegraphs. 

“Only the one, monsieur,” he replied, 
indicating Barrington. “The other left 
Montreal for Quebec yesterday morn- 
ing.” 

The bell rang a second time. 
statement was repeated to Lasson. 

“Verify the information,” Perignac 
said curtly, and Lasson withdrew. Then 
he turned to Lecomte. “Why were the 
police not notified ?” 

The maitre d’hotel fidgeted, obviously 
uncomfortable. “He bribed my head 
porter to arrange his departure secretly. 
When I made inquiries I learned that 
the porter had bought him a ticket to 
Quebec,” 

“You require a new head porter. I 
will put one in his place, this gentleman 
here. -And, Monsieur Lecomte, the 
other” —indicating Rigby—‘“will attend 
to the elevator for so long as may be 
necessary. You will supply Monsieur 
Armitage with a master key and any 
correspondence he may call for. I wish 
you a very good day.” 

Lecomte withdrew discomfited. 

In a little while Lasson returned. 
“The man, White, has not gone to Que- 
bec, monsieur,”’ he said. ‘He crossed 
the border yesterday and returned to 
the States. He is believed to have gone 
to Worcester.” 

Perignac scribbled something and 
handed the sheet to his assistant. When 
he turned to the American detective, 
his smiling face was a mask. “You will 
take up and retain your duties at the 
Hotel Montreal as long as you please. 
In the meantime, Monsieur Armitage, 
should you deem it necessary, I can ar- 
range for Barrington’s detention.” 

Billy picked up his hat. 

“T'll let you know,” he said, moving 
to the door. “White's disappearance has 
caused an alteration in my plans. We 
will meet later.” 

The following morning found the 

lotel Montreal with two fresh em- 
ployees. Armitage saw Barrington on 
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his way to the breakfast room, soon 
after ten o’clock. At eleven Barrington 
hired a taxi and drove to Mount Royal. 
One of Perignac’s men shadowed him. 
His movements were quite unsuspicious, 
Armitage learned later. He had been 
gone less than half an hour, when Billy 
was in his room. A systematic search of 
his baggage revealed only one thing of 
importance—a letter which changed the 
course of Armitage’s life. 

Barrington had not returned at six 
o'clock in the evening, when a telegram 
addressed to him in the name of Watson 
was handed in. 

The detective read it, curiously puz- 
zled. 

To Watson, 
Canada. 

L has arrived. Everything satisfactory. 

Join us as arranged, Friday without fail. 
ALICE, 


Hotel Montreal, Montreal, 


In the vestibule Armitage spoke to 
Rigby. “I’m leaving you here to keep 
an eye on Barrington,” he said. “I’m 
off to-morrow to Southboro in Massa- 
chusetts, the place from which this wire 
was sent. If anything suspicious hap- 
pens, communicate at once with Mon- 
sieur Perignac. ‘The mystery of Dris- 
coll’s death promises some very inter- 
esting developments.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ENDS MEET. 


OME men, interested in the psychol- 
ogy of criminals and the elucidation 
of criminal mysteries, would have 
deemed Armitage wrong in the line of 
action he took. It would seem the saf- 
est and most natural thing to do, then 
and there to make every endeavor to 
secure the arrest of Eric Barrington. 
Armitage, however, by the simple 
process of calm, farseeing reasoning, 
looked beyond the necessities of the im- 
mediate present to the wider possibili- 
ties opened up by his visit to Montreal. 
On the debit side of the account there 
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was first the absence of positive proof, 
necessary to connect Barrington with 
the murder. Again, the official atmos- 
phere was one of resentment, amounting 
almost to antagonism on the part of 
headquarters against him and his too- 
successful methods. The task of ac- 
counting for John Lorrimer’s flight, 
without dragging into the light of pub- 
licity two perfectly innocent people, 
Grace and Chesney, seemed almost su- 
perhuman. 

On the credit side the items were 
slowly, but surely, mounting up: the dis- 
covery that Barrington had been heav- 
ily in Driscoll’s debt; the unavailing at- 
tempts of himself and his woman friend 
to induce the dead man not to press for 
payment; his close, personal knowledge 
of Lorrimer and of the attitude Lorri- 
mer had taken up in defense of his 
wife’s good name—both supplying a 
possible explanation of the incriminating 
message which must have been written 
before Driscoll expired. 

After weighing one set of facts 
against the other, there remained the re- 
cent, but important, discovery that, both 
before and after his marriage to Marie 
Daven, Barrington had kept in close per- 
sonal touch with another woman. And, 
as Billy rightly argued, women hold the 
keys to most of the mysteries of life. 

le was convinced that the sender of 
the telegram and the writer of a letter 
taken from Barrington’s baggage, both 
signed in the same name, would sooner 
or later supply them with the two most 
important links in the chain he was 
striving to forge—Barrington’s real con- 
nection with “Alice” and the death of 
Stephen Driscoll. 

Once establish these, and the clouds 
would break in all directions. John 
Lorrimer would be able once more to 
hold up his head among men, and Grace 
would clear herself in her husband’s 
eyes, while Marie—— 

There the process of reasoning, never 
oversanguine, always tinged with cau- 





tion, broke off. He would not allow 
himself for the moment to look beyond 
a personal meeting with the sender of 
the telegram. 

There was, however, one further point 
which strengthened his decision to leave 
his quarry to the mercies of Rigby and 
the Montreal police, while he himself re- 
turned to the States. This was a purely 
professional reason, a desire to succeed 
in bringing to a successful issue two 
cases in which he was convinced the 
New York police were at fault, and to 
establish Lorrimer’s innocence and Bar- 
rington’s probable guilt, and to capture 
White, alias Quinn. 

That the “L” in the telegram referred 
to Louis White, Armitage could not for 
an instant doubt. White had left Mon- 
treal suddenly for Worcester. South- 
boro, the place of the message, was not 
far from the latter city. His arriva 
would agree in time with the appoint- 
ment made by “Alice.” In some ex- 
traordinary fashion, Barrington, White, 
and the woman were engaged in some 
scheme culminating in a meeting of all 
three on Friday. The simplest way to 
answer most of the questions which puz- 
zled him was to get into touch with the 
woman. 

To Armitage time meant everything. 
He arrived in Worcester in the evening, 
only to learn that the last train to South- 
boro had gone. Without any hesitation 
he decided to make the journey by auto- 
mobile. At a garage he located a re- 
liable driver and a car. By nine o'clock 
he reached the office from which the 
wire had originated. 

A pleasant-faced person answered his 
inquiries. “Oh, yes, I know the lady 
who sent the telegram quite well—a 
Miss Benford. She often comes 
through here in her car on her way to 
Framingham. She often sends tele- 
grams from here.” 

“Clever woman,” reflected Billy, “to 
avoid the big towns.” Then, aloud: 
“Does she live in the neighborhood ?” 
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“At Framingham, about fifteen miles 
from here. Which way did you come? 
From Worcester? Then you passed 
through Framingham. Her place is the 
big white house at the top of the rise— 
on the road that turns at the church.” 

The answer to the next questions set- 
tled many things. ‘What sort of a lady 
is Miss Benford—in appearance, I 
mean?” 

“Oh, she is quite young, not more 
than thirty, I should say, very good 
looking, with a splendid figure. She has 
the most lovely golden-brown eyes and 
hair.” 

“Got her,” was the detective’s mental 
ejaculation. “She’s the lady Rigby 
spotted with Barrington, as sure as I’m 
alive.” 

The miles flew away after that, and it 
was not long before the car shot through 
the driveway gates, between which John 
Lorrimer himself had passed only a 
short time before. 

The front of the house looked gloomy 
and unoccupied, the many windows 
staring darkly into the night. But, from 
the back premises, the sound of voices 
came, and, leaving the car, Armitage 
went toward a bright stream of light 
cast from the open kitchen door. In the 
shadows he paused, held by curiosity. 
A man, in shabby butler’s clothes, two 
maids neatly capped and aproned, and 
an elderly woman, who might have been 
the cook, were gathered about the table, 
all gesticulating and talking loudly. 

“Tt’s a darned shame—there’s no 
other word for it,” the man said loudly. 
“T gave up an eight-year situation to 
come to this rotten hole, because I 
thought it a steady place, and for what? 
‘A month’s money for you, Weldon, and 
thank you very much. There’s no need 
fer you to stay the week out. You can 
go directly we leave.’ Go! I just guess 
I can go—after six weeks in this house, 
the furnishing of which I don’t believe 
has ever been paid for.” 

“Nor me neither. And my case is 
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worse, than yours, Mr. Weldon,” said — 
the cook, draining a glass of root beer. 
“Seven years I worked in Boston, and 
I left only because this Miss Benford, 
with her serpent’s tongue and winning 
ways, offered me five dollars a week 
more.” 

Armitage scented trouble. A few 
quick strides brought him to the back 
door. One of the maids answered his 
knock. 

“You might tell Miss Benford I 
should like to see her,” he said politely. 

The girl sniffed and tossed her head, 
“T should just say you would. And you 
won't be the last, either. She’s left with- 
out paying me or Bertha our wages, 
though the cook and Weldon have had 
theirs.” 

“What’s that? Who’s taking my 
name?” the butler asked, as he came 
forward. 

“There’s a gentleman here. He 
want’s Miss Benford,” the girl answered 
sharply. “I’ve just told him that she’s 
gone.” 

The butler wiped the back of his hand 
across his mouth. 

“She has that, sir—left all in a hurry 
—her and the gentleman, in the little 
gray car. Queer things have been going 
on here, with some fellow passing him- 
self off for a crazy old man, and he was 
as right as you or me. And then came 
this other man to act as a companion to 
the crazy one, and in the end he showed 
himself as crooked as Miss Benford.” 

The detective scented an interesting 
situation. “I want a few words with 
you alone,” he whispered to Weldon, as 
the girl reéntered the kitchen. Then, 
thrusting a bill into the man’s palm, he 
said : “Come outside and talk to me.” 

“You’ve come’ to claim the furniture, 
I suppose,” the butler said, as they drew 
away from the house. 

Armitage knew when to be frank. 
“No, I’m a detective, arid I came to 
make certain inquiries about the young 
woman who has been living here. If 
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you can tell me anything, I'll see that 
you are paid for your trouble.” 

Weldon laughed. “Tell you anything! 
I should say I could. I’ve never been 
in such a house, or got so badly left. 
There was two of ’em when I first ar- 
rived—this girl and a fellow who made 
out he was an old man, her father. He 
pretended to be only half there—off his 
nut at times. We've since found out 
it was all a plant. He wasn’t any more 
soft in the head than you or I am.” 

“Well, what was the idea, anyway ?” 

“Tl be dog-goned if I can see through 
it even now. Soon after we all settled 
here she began a lot of talk about a 
long-lost brother who was returning 
from Argentina. Well, one day he 
came—turned up in the night—as nice 
a fellow as you ever met. He was Mir. 
Benford’s son—at least so she said— 
and he used to sit with the old man a 
lot, and they got on mighty well to- 
gether.” 

“What sort of a man was the younger 
one?” 

“Oh, abcut thirty, I suppose. Wait a 
minute. I’ve got a snapshot of him in- 
side, with his supposed sister. I'll show 
you.” 

He returned a minute later, carrying 
a lantern, and in the yellow light he 
showed a small photograph. Armitage 
examined it closely—held it at arm’s 
length—and upon him the truth dawned 
suddenly. The bearded man was John 
Lorrimer. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CHECK, 


RMITAGE showed no _ surprise, 
though his pulses quickened, and 
fresh lines of thought started to form in 
his quick brain. He was conscious of 
having, in some miraculous fashion, not 
altogether unconnected with his process 
of reasoning and subsequent investiga- 
tions, completed the circle—from Lorri- 
mer, through Barrington and Alice Ben- 
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ford and Louis White, back to Lorrimer 
again. 

Even as he surveyed the photograph, 
conscious that the changes in his 
friend’s appearance were less real than 
studiously artificial, he came to the right 
conclusion—that this striking of John 
Lorrimer’s trail was no mere coincidence 
or accidental discovery, but an integral 
part of a series of events deliberately 
set in motion as a consequence of Dris- 
coll’s death. 

There was something more behind the 
desire of the murderer to escape the con- 
sequences of his crime and to fasten the 
guilt on an innocent man—a subtle plot 
to turn John Lorrimer’s association with 
the terrible happening to the good of 
himself and his associates. 

Assuming Barrington was the culprit, 
he had behind him, or working in col- 
lusion with him, the amazingly clever 
Miss Benford and the incomparable 
White. For some reason, at present 
known only to themselves, they had ap- 
parently never lost track of Lorrimer 
through his wanderings. It was not 
diificult to suspect the cause. Lorrimer 
was a very rich man. 

“And,” argued Billy, still holding the 
snapshot in the flickering light, “John is 
not likely to have cut himself off from 
his wife, from his friends, to vanish into 
the unknown, without providing himself 
with considerable sums of money. Bar- 
rington would know this; Louis White 
would know it, and the woman has prob- 
ably been the decoy in the case.” 

He turned to Weldon. “You say this 
gentleman came as Mr. Benford’s son. 
Have you any reason to think he wasn’t 
anything of the sort?” 

“Not until I found out the old gentle- 
man was a fraud. For one thing he 
wasn't old; for another he wasn’t de- 
ranged. It was all a plant, and Miss 
Benford just paid him to act the part, 
though why I can’t say.” 

“And he went away with her a few 
hours ago?” 











“No, he left the day before yesterday 
—disappeared in the night. There was 
a row, I believe, because they made a 
lot of noise. I didn’t think anything of 
it at the time, and it wasn’t any concern 
of mine, but, when she said she was go- 
ing away, all at a moment’s notice, I tell 
you it began to make me sit up and take 
notice.” 

“How long have they been gone?” 

“They just left before you came— 
went away in the small gray car.” 

“Do you know where they were go- 
ing?” 

“We overheard ’em talking about 
Boston, and I think they said something 
about a ship.” 

The detective’s brows rose. It was 
not unlikely that Lorrimer would be 
waiting for the chance to slip across to 
England. But why ally him to another 
woman? John wasn’t the man to suc- 
cumb to feminine charms. His life with 
Grace was Billy’s ideal of a love match, 
if Chesney’s opinion counted for any- 
thing. The position teemed with per- 
plexities. There was, however, one way 
to clear them. 

He returned the snapshot tothe but- 
ler and, with a quick word of thanks, 
strode off into the darkness. 

“T want you to catch a small gray car 
before it gets to Boston,” he said to his 
chauffeur. 

The driver grinned. “TI can catch any- 
thing on four wheels, given a fair 
chance; but I can’t promise to pick up a 
fast car between here and Boston.” 

Armitage was quite content. The 
butler’s reference to a ship—unless the 
boat were leaving that night, which was 
most unlikely, gave him time. Before 
the morning he would run Lorrimer to 
earth and dissuade him from his pur- 
pose. 

As the car throbbed through the night 
Armitage had ample opportunity to plan 
a course of action—to stop John, un- 
mask the conspiracy of which he was 
the unconscious victim, arrange for the 
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arrest of Barrington the moment he 
landed in the States, follow up Alice 
Benford and drag from her the truth 
about her association with Barrington, 
and probably an admission of his guilt. 

Near Natick the car left the main 
road, following a long detour on a rough 
dirt road. A slight drizzle had fallen 
through the afternoon, and on the 
moist surface the tire tracks of a small 
car showed quite distinctly. 

A mile or so further on Armitage in- 
structed his man to draw up. A deep 
rut, half filled with water, loomed just 
ahead. A car traveling at forty miles 
an hour would be sure to strike a snag 
here. 

Slowly they took the long rise, com- 
manding by day a wide expanse of 
wooded slope, ravinelike valleys, and 
lazy streams. Against the sharp ascent 
of the distant hill, a blur of yellow light 
showed, mounting steadily. 

Armitage leaned back and lit a ciga- 
rette. In a moment of tense feeling he 
was splendidly calm and self-possessed. 
And yet Lorrimer’s future, and perhaps 
his own happiness, depended on the next 
quarter of an hour. With the wind 
singing an accompaniment to the cease- 
less throbbing of the engine, he closed 
his tired eyes and thought of Marie. A 
way to freedom was opening up for 
her. 

“Great Scott, they’ve hit something!” - 

The driver turned, lifting his foot 
from the accelerator. “What do you 
think is the matter?” 

Billy started up. In the sudden si- 
lence the dull thud of an appalling crash 
crossed and recrossed the valley, and at 
the same moment a reddish glare leaped 
up and ran like a river of fire down the 
hill. : 

“Keep her going—faster, faster!’ 
The detective sprang up and stepped 
over the back of the seat next the driver 
“That car has overturned.” 

“And caught fire. See, she’s burning 
fast. Must have hit something.” 
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As they climbed the slope, a dancing 
wall of radiance mounted to the sky. 
When they drew nearer, the rising 
flames picked out the overturned chassis, 
the four wheels dark against the light. 
On the soft breeze the smell of burning 
wood and rubber was born to a cease- 
less flutter of sparks. 

Sixty yards away Armitage stopped 
his car and leaped out, running swiftly. 
The wrecked car lay piled on a bank at 
a sharp turn. A _ shout from him 
brought no response. Running into a 
swelter of heat, he saw a still form 
pinned down beneath the strapped-back 
top. It was a man, and Billy cursed 
aloud. 

A stream of gasoline was still drain- 
ing from the tank. Through a reek 
which almost choked him, Armitage and 
his driver went forward and, without 
excitement or show of fear, released the 
inanimate figure. He lay on his face, 
one cheek horribly disfigured, the hair 
gone from his head; the charred coat 
dropped to pieces in their hands. 

“Lorrimer!” exclaimed Armitage in a 
hushed whisper, when they had turned 
him on his back. “Poor chap—he’s 
dead.” 

“No doubt about it,” the chauffeur 
said, with a shake of his head. “I reckon 
the fire killed him.” 

“No,” said Billy sadly. “His neck is 
broken. Get back and help me look for 
the woman.” 

In spite of the flames it was difficult 
to see anything distinctly because of the 
dense smoke. The car was now a heap 
of blazing ruin, the woodwork gone, the 
wheels—save for the rims—burned 
away, the frame and springs and engine 
glowing red and roaring fiercely. 

“There or not, nothing can save her,” 
exclaimed Armitage. ‘My opinion is 
that she has escaped.” 

They waited until the fire abated be- 
fore making a closer search. By the 
light of pocket torches they examined 
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the charred and smoking débris, but 
found no trace of a second victim. 

Heavy at heart Billy went back to 
the dead body of his friend. From one 
side of the jacket, only partially burned, 
he took a number of private papers, 
mostly connected with Lorrimer’s last 
business transactions. There were the 
credit notes on the Argentine bank, a 
considerable sum in money, and, hang- 
ing by a chain about the swollen throat, 
a locket containing a miniature of 
Grace, painted on ivory. Face, arms, 
and body were all terribly burned, so 
horribly disfigured that Armitage sick- 
ened at the thought of the dreadful or- 
deal which Grace Lorrimer must face. 

Between them they lifted the remains 
into the back of the car, and, after clear- 
ing the road of débris, pressed on to 
Natick, where the police were informed. 
Then Armitage wired to Marie, asking 
her to get in touch with Grace, and to 
bring her down at once. 

His next task was to make inquiries 
by telephone of the shipping agents at 
Boston. -He discovered that three berths 
had been secured on one of the Mer- 
chant and Miners’ boats to Baltimore— 
two in the name of Mr. and Mrs. Wat- 
son, and the third in the name of George 
Lee. The agent said the party explained 
they were making connections at Balti- 
more for a ship to Buenos Aires. 

Here, for the time being, Billy was 
brought up against a blind alley. Lor- 
rimer was dead, Alice Benford was 
missing, and Barrington, though under 
the watchful eye of the Montreal po- 
lice, free to return to America, if he 
liked, without fear of molestation. With 
the disappearance of Miss Benford, and 
Louis White in hiding, Armitage, for 
the first time in his life, had to confess 
that his case against Barrington stood in 
imminent danger of breaking down. 

Not until the following Tuesday— 
four days after the fatal accident—did 
Grace arrive to take her last farewell of 
her dead husband. 

















CHAPTER XXVI. 
AT FAULT. 


THOSE four days were the most dis- 

tressing and unsatisfactory of 
Billy Armitage’s life. Marie came to 
Natick with Grace, but the burden of 
the tragedy, with its accompanying 
weight of responsibility, fell very heav- 
ily on Billy’s shoulders. 

Grace was utterly broken up, so much 
so that, as soon as she was well enough 
to travel, he sent her to her country 
house at New Canaan, in charge of a 
nurse. He wanted to get her away from 
the spot as quickly as possible before 
the army of reporters appeared. It was 
grist for their mill, and they would tell 
the world at large that the slayer of 
Stephen’ Driscoll had only escaped the 
electric chair to meet an equally de- 
served end. 

But, through all the turmoil attending 
the usual formalities and funeral ar- 
rangements, Armitage worked untir- 
ingly at the task of unraveling the 
threads of a mystery becoming more and 
more complicated as each day passed. 

So far the local atithorities had done 
nothing calculated to be of assistance. 
Alice Benford had not been traced. 
From the moment when she jumped 
from the wreckage of the blazing car, 
she had simply vanished. What she in- 
tended to do, had the gray car made 
3oston in safety was abundantly clear. 
Accompanied by Lorrimer, and prob- 
ably by Barrington, too—if the wire to 
him in the name of Watson at the Hotel 
Montreal could be trusted—she had in- 
tended to flee to Argentina, via Boston 
and Baltimore. 

There was, however, one question to 
which Billy Artnitage could not find a 
satisfactory answer. Why had Lorri- 
mer elected to travel in the company of 
a young, beautiful, and single woman? 
True, it was intended—at least Miss 
Benford intended— that Eric Barring- 
ton should go with them. The fact of 
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her having purchased a berth for a sec- 
ond man, coupled with her wire to Mon- 
treal, pointed to him as the possible third 
party. Still this hardly explained Lorri- 
mer’s attitude. 

Billy thought of Lorrimer as he knew 
him—a man without a wrong thought in 
his head. Even the belief that his wife 
had proved unfaithful would be no 
reason why he himself should step out 
of the path of rectitude. There was 
nothing openly wrong in his association 
with Miss Benford, but the thing was 
obviously unusual. 

For the time being Armitage could 
make no progress. He was brought up 
sharp by a course of conduct which he 
found impossible to explain. There was 
one way of viewing it. Having so far 
eluded the police, by reason of the clever 
protection that Miss Benford had af- 
forded him, he might have deemed it 
wiser to go abroad with her and her male 
companion than to travel alone. Cer- 
tainly his actions had been deliberate 
enough, and his intentions were made 
clear by the papers taken from his 
charred remains. In addition to a small 
bundle of Grace’s early love letters— 
he had probably collected them from his 
safe-deposit box—and the locket con- 
taining her portrait, he carried with him 
several notes of credit on Buenos Aires’ 
banks. In this connection Armitage 
acted with swiftness and discretion. He 
first cabled to South America, informing 
the managers that the owner of the let- 
ters of credit was dead, and that the 
money would not be drawn. Next he 
informed Lorrimer’s lawyer and bank- 
ers in New York. 

Altogether he had his hands pretty 
full for the best part of a week. How- 
ever he communicated with Rigby, in- 
structing him on no account to lose track 
of Barrington. In this respect, a little 
later on, an unfortunate development 
arose. 

From Natick, Armitage returned to 
Framingham. He was anxious to learn 
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something more about the strange events 
which had immediately preceded Alice 
Benford’s flight in the small gray car. 

The sum total of his investigations 
amounted to little more than the dis- 
charged butler had told him. He learned 
that the furniture had not been paid for, 
that the supposed old man had disap- 
peared, and that Lorrimer and the girl 
had left the house together, apparently 
on the best of terms. One thing more, 
perhaps insignificant, perhaps of tre- 
mendous import, he discovered. There 
was a smal! room or hiding place be- 
tween the attic and the roof, only to be 
reached through a trap in the ceiling. 

The arrangement of this hiding place 
was interesting. The trap was of steel, 
fitted into a steel frame. The lock which 
held it defied all efforts to open it, so 
that eventually Billy had to cut a way 
through the ceiling. It was evident that 
some one had occupied the place for a 
number of days—to judge from the re- 
mains of drink and food scattered under 
the rafters. The biggest surprise came 
at the end of the search, when Armitage 
discovered that the occupant of the place 
had evidently made a way of exit for 
himself other than by the trapdoor. In 
the dark corner, so cramped that he had 
to crawl on his stomach to reach it, the 
rafters had been carefully cut away, the 
slates removed, and an opening made, 
large enough to admit of the passage 
of a man.’ To one beam hung a length 
of rope, made from pieces of stout cord 
and strips of torn clothing, cleverly 
twisted together. 

Billy showed no great surprise at the 
find. The whole affair was capable of 
full and simple explanation—Lorrimer’s 
avenue of escape in the event of the 
house being visited by the police. A 
man living under the shadow of the 
electric chair will go to unusual lengths 
to preserve his freedom. 

The detective returned to town, bit- 
terly conscious of failure. And yet 
there were so many elements of sus- 
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picion about the case that he could not 
bring himself to allow matters to remain 
as they were. For one thing he had 
promised to clear Lorrimer’s name, and 
at the moment that name rested on the 
blackest of clouds. Grace must be 
thought of—and Marie, too. 

The papers were full of the story and 
laid stress on Lorrimer’s guilt. There 
could be no question now as to who 
killed Stephen Driscoll. The New York 
police had absolute proof of the dead 
man’s part in the affair, and, but for the 
accident cheating them of the just re- 
ward of their labors, he would have been 
arrested at the moment of boarding the 
steamer in Boston. Billy read the re- 
ports with amused contempt. It was the 
usual way of covering up a bad series 
of blunders, and it wasn’t true. 

“Lies—infernal lies,” was the detec- 
tive’s angry comment, as one account 
after another fell under his eye. “Lor- 
rimer is dead, but one day I will prove 
his innocence.” 

He knew that there was a sinister fig- 
ure still lurking unsuspected behind the 
Driscoll murder—the figure of Eric 
Barrington. But how was he to prove 
Barrington guilty? The chances did not 
look promising, for, on the day follow- 
ing his return to New York, a letter ar- 
rived from Rigby; brief, but pointed. 


Hotel Montreal, Montreal, Canada. 
To Mr. William Armitage, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: The Montreal police have let 
our man slip through. They called me off 
the job to talk to me at headquarters, and, 
while I was gone the bird scooted. I feel 
I’ve had enough, just as you'll feel about me, 
so I’m coming home to take the count out 
and to look for a new job, as you haven't 
got no room for failures. Yours truly, Ric. 


“No room for failures!” The phrase 
stuck in Billy’s mind all the rest of that 
day. What was he but a failure in the 
Lorrimer case? Three times he had 
been on the point of achieving success, 
and three times chance had interfered 
against him. 
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By the following morning he had 
worked out a fresh plan of campaign. 
He decided to throw overboard all his 
previous convictions, and to start with 
aclean slate—to start on the scene of the 
crime, and to reconstruct the affair from 
there. One thing he was quite sure of— 
in the end he would come back to Bar- 
rington. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE DEAF MAN. 


ORKING over a cold scent,” would 
have been headquarters’ pro- 
nouncement of Armitage’s plan. Billy, 
however, went forward with the work, 
serenely confident and contented. He 
explained his point of view to Rigby, 
when the ex-prize fighter arrived from 
Montreal, ‘anticipating a “knock-out” 
blow, but finding, in reality, that his em- 
ployer was in no wise chagrined over 
losing Barrington. 

“Don’t be too peeved over what looks 
like tough luck,” he said. “The fellow 
has gone, but, given enough rope, he’ll 
hang himself in time, particularly if we 
assist in the hanging. I’m going up to 
Riverdale to look over the room in which 
Driscoll was shot.” 

“Hobart, Mr. Armitage, would say 
that the time’s gone by for finding out 
anything fresh.” 

At that Billy grinned. “TI take the op- 
posite view—absolutely. When a crime 
is red hot and everybody is talking at 
once, or wanting to talk, people either 
say too much, or say the wrong thing. 
Afterward little items come back and 
store themselves in people’s memory. 
I'm hopeful of being able to pick up a 
tip from the best of all sources—the 
murdered man’s servant.” 

Rigby nodded and went about the task 
% putting the flat in order, while Billy 
went off to Riverdale. 

The house, he knew from his last con- 
Versation with Hobart at headquarters, 
Was not shut up. A caretaker—Dris- 


coll’s old housekeeper—and possibly a 
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couple of servants, would still be there, 
until Driscoll’s nephew, who was to 
come into the property, took possession. 

A middle-aged, pleasant-faced woman, 
prematurely gray, answered his ring at 
the front door. 

“Yes, sir, I remember you quite well. 
You were present at the inquest,” she 
said. “Of course you can go through 
the house if you like. Mr. Hobart said 
that I might admit any one on official 
business. I suppose there won’t be much 
more to do, now that the wretch who 
killed poor Mr. Driscoll is dead?” 

“There are a few points still remain- 
ing to be cleared up, and I hope, when 
those are finished with”—Billy smiled in 
his most engaging manner—“you, Miss 
Healy, will settle down here again, and 
be as comfortable with the new owner 
as you were with the late Mr. Driscoll.” 

Miss Healy sighed. ‘Well, you. see, 
sir, it’s servants as are the bother. They 
wouldn’t stay after what happened. The 
chauffeur took a new place, and the cook 
left; so did Trufit and Maggie. But 
Thompson is calling this afternoon to 
take away a bag he left behind. This 
morning I had a letter from Mr. 
Walker, who’s coming into the property, 
so I’m going to take it on myself to ask 
Thompson to come back again.” 

Armitage had a wonderful memory. 
“Ah, yes, to be sure! Thompson was 
the manservant, I remember now, who 
said at the inquest that, owing to his 
deafness, he never heard a shot fired.” 

Miss Healy nodded agreement. 
“That’s so, sir. Poor Thompson is very 
deaf. It was his only drawback—that 
and the bottle. Like so many of his 
class, he couldn’t resist.” Miss Healy 
sighed over the frailty of human na- 
ture. “But, I suppose, there was some 
excuse for him. Mr. Driscoll always 
left it about, and Thompson had charge 
of the cellar and could help himself.” 

“Yes,” replied Armitage, lost in 
dreamy abstraction. “It wasn’t Thomp- 
son I wanted to see so much as Burton, 
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the chauffeur. I thought he might still 
be here.” 

She shook her head and led the way 
toward the library. “No, he left almost 
at once. He went to work for the 
Blanes, at Spuyten Dyvil. I could find 
his address, if you'll excuse me a min- 
ute.” 

“No hurry,” replied Billy casually. 
“Any time before I go. Ah, this is the 
fatal room.” - He stepped into the li- 
brary, dark and forbidding by reason of 
the heavy curtains drawn over the 
French windows to keep out the sun. 
He glanced over his shoulder and found 
that Miss Healy had left him to his own 
devices. 

Armitage flung back the curtains and 
flooded the room with light. Since the 
inquest the carpet had been changed, 
and the hole in the wall, made by the 
bullet which struck Driscoll down, had 
been filled up and carefully papered 
over. 

Billy turned his back to the window, 
deep in thought. The daylight faded, 
and he imagined he was in that room 
on the night of the tragedy. The weird- 
ness of it all seized him. He could feel 
the darkness, hear Lorrimer’s quick 
breathing, as he stepped in and stum- 
bled across Driscoll’s body. And some- 
where, all the while, the man who com- 
mitted the crime must have kept in hid- 
ing. Of course—behind the curtain 
over the door leading to the breakfast 
room. From this hiding place he must 
have shot Driscoll! No, that wouldn’t 
do. The bullet mark was on the same 
side of the room. Then Driscoll must 
have been fired at as he entered! Again 
impossible, because the entrance door 
was at right angles to the wall marked 
by the shot. 

With an effort he dispelled the atmos- 
phere of darkness and imagined himself 
an unseen spectator of the affair hap- 
pening in a clear light. Supposing Bar- 


rington had been there, and had done 
this thing? 


For what purpose had the 
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To plead with his 
enemy—to beg Driscoll to hold his hand 
and not sue him for the repayment of 
the money. The letter, which Grace had 


young man come? 


seen and read, showed that. Then Dris- 
coll and Barrington would have met and 
talked with the light switched on! 

He crossed the room, closed the shut- 


ters, drew the curtains across, and 
switched on the electric light. The 


bright rays picked up the most arresting 
thing in the room—the door of the 
safe. The shot, if fired from there, 
would certainly have struck the wall op- 
posite. Again a false supposition, be- 
cause Driscoll had fallen quite close to 
the safe and lay with his head almost 
touching the metal door. 

“Which looks,” argued Billy, “as if he 
were either in the act of opening the 
safe, or of preventing the other man, 
that is, Barrington, from doing so. I 
wonder now is 

The chain of reflection snapped, and 
he became conscious of voices speaking 
without restraint within a few yards of 
him—Miss Healy and the man Thomp- 
son. He had arrived while Billy had 
been engaged in visualizing the scene 
of the murder. 

Miss Healy had asked Thompson into 
her sitting room on the opposite side of 
the library, at the far end of the hall. 
Armitage heard her say: 

“You'll stay and take a cup of tea with 
me, after your long walk, Mr. Thomp- 
son? You look hot and tired, and—’ 

There was a moment’s pause, then the 
man coughed lightly. 

“What's that? I didn’t quite catch it 
A cup o’ tea, Miss Healy? No, thanks. 
Tea’s not in my line, as you know. It 
I might get a bottle from the cellar—— 

“I’m afraid not. The inventory’s 
been taken. I’ve nothing in the house 
I can offer you except tea.” 

“Then I reckon I won't bk 
have sent a boy to get the bag away" 
I’d have known. You particularly asked 
me to call in person.” 
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“Because I wanted to see you,” Billy 
heard Miss Healy say. “I thought I 
could do you a good turn, Thompson. 
You were always a good servant to Mr. 
Driscoll.” 

“T didn’t catch that?” The detective 
could imagine the man’s hand being held 
like a trumpet to his ear. “Rude servant 
to Mr. Driscoll, did you say?” 

“No, I said a good servant—g-o-o-d, 
Thompson. And this morning Mr. 
Walker wrote to me and suggested that 
I should write to you and ask you to 
return.” 

Thompson caught the shouted words, 
for he laughed derisively. “What? Me 
come back? No, thanks, Miss Healy. 
I’m not looking for a job.” 

The housekeeper stared. “Not look- 
ing for a job? Then what are you liv- 
ing on?” 

“My means.” 

“But I heard you tell Burton, the day 
before you left, that, in all your thirty 
years of service, you’d never saved a 
penny.” 

Again the old man laughed. “Nor 
had I. But some money has come to 
me.” 

“Was it a legacy?” Miss Healy asked. 

“No, not ’xactly. But I get enough to 
make it worth my while to stay at home 
instead of jumping all over the place at 
some one else’s beck and call. No, Miss 
Healy, I won’t come back to slave at my 
time of life.” 

“I’m glad, Mr. Thompson.” The 
woman spoke feelingly. “And I hope, 
if I may be allowed to say so, that you 
will keep steady the rest of your life.” 

“I’m not going to trouble about that. 
The money’ll last as long as I do, and 
I don’t have to worry about anything 
else.” 

The rest of the conversation drifted, 


as Billy’s mind went back to the scene 
of the inquest, when Thompson, red of 
face and bleary of eye, had stood before 
the coroner and, in a thick, unsteady 
voice, had told how he slept through the 
night of the murder, and knew nothing 
of it until the police arrived and made 
a great commotion the following morn- 
ing. 

The strangeness of the story had 
never struck Billy so forcibly before— 
the fact of a partially deaf man not be- 
ing awakened by such a loud noise as a 
pistol fired within four walls. He 
stepped silently to the half-open door 
and peered up the stairs, at the top of 
which, immediately facing the landing, 
Thompson had slept. 

“The noise would be terrific,” he de- 
cided. “Strange, if Thompson didn’t 
hear it.” 

The same thing didn’t apply to the 
other servants. Burton slept in a room 
over the garage. Miss Healy’s sleeping 
apartment was at the back of the house, 
a flight above Thompson, and the cook 
and maid both slept in the wing at the 
rear. 

Then Miss Healy spoke again. 

“T’m sure Mr. Walker will be much 
disappointed, Thompson. He knows 
what an excellent servant you were. I 
wonder now, if I dare run down and 
bring up a bottle so that you could stay 
a few minutes and consider it.” 

And then the instant answer, with no 
show of hesitancy or misunderstanding. 
“Now you're talking. Bring it along—a 
bottle of White Label. When I’ve had 
a couple of glasses, I’ll know better how 
I stand.” 

Certainly not the halting reply of a 
very deaf man. Armitage decided to 
know a good deal more about Thompson 
and his mysterious legacy. 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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LICED orange for a starter.” 

Sheriff Nudd scanned with a 

calculating eye the bill of fare 

chalked on a blackboard in 
Martin Dooley’s modest restaurant. 
“Wait a bit, Phoebe. I want to figure 
close to my capacity. Foodstuff costs 
money.” 

“Tl say so, sheriff.” Phoebe smiled. 
She was a very pretty girl of nineteen, 
who was helping her widowed mother 
make ends meet, and keeping two 
younger brothers in school by working 
as a waitress in Dooley’s restaurant. 

“Oatmeal next. Don’t skimp the 
cream,” said the sheriff glibly. “Ham 
and eggs next. Three eggs. Turn ’em 
over. Baked potatoes. Note the 
plural. Raw tomatoes next. Corn- 
meal muffins and toast. Then apple 
pie and cheese. Two hunks of cheese, 
mind you, and a cup of coffee. That’s 
all. But it'll hold me till noon.” 

“No nuts, sheriff?” queried 
sententiously. 

“No nuts, 
myself.” 

Sheriff Nudd chuckled. It may rea- 
sonably be inferred that he was not a 
frail and feeble man or afflicted with 
dyspepsia. He was big and broad, 
hearty and genial; loved by everybody 
in Dixon County, where he had been 
sheriff for twenty years. The office 
was somewhat of a sinecure, covering 
chiefly a very attractive farming coun- 
try, a community of simple and law- 
abiding people for the most part, and 
the pretty little town of Dixon, which 
was not conspicuous on the map, 


-*hoebe 


Phoebe. I’m nut enough 


“Not hungry, eh?” Abe Stark gazed 
at him over the table. “What do you 
order, Ira, when you are hungry?” he 
asked facetiously. 

“There are no specifications, Abe, in 
that case,” said the sheriff, laughing. 
“I absorb the entire bill of fare.” 

Stark appeared credulous. He was a 
dark, cadaverous man of thirty, who 
had been furtively watching pretty 
Phoebe Dale while at breakfast; also 
he had eyed a stalwart young man at 
the next table. There was a gleam of 
covert jealousy and secret animosity in 
his squinted eyes, but the jovial sheriff 
did not appear to see it. ' 

“Set your clock back, Lem?” he 
asked, turning to the young man. 
“Daylight saving begins to-day, you 
know.” 

“I ought to know it. I’ve been re- 
minded often enough this morning.” 

Though carelessly and somewhat 
seedily clad, there was something dis- 
tinctive about Lemuel Bisbee. He wore 
his hair quite long. He was smooth- 
shaven, however; his features clean- 
cut, his eyes keen and penetrating, his 
voice deep and sonorous, his bearing 
impressive. Lem wanted to be an actor, 
a famous tragedian, and he had been on 
the stage for a short time, with very 
negligent success. But his Thespian 
ambitions would not be denied; in ad- 
dition, he was writing a five-act play. 

Lem had done some painting, too, 
but as an artist he was a recognized 
and firmly established failure. People 
thought him shiftless and _ eccentric, 
mistaking ambition for genius, as often 











is the case; they said he never would 
amount to anything. Lem did not trou- 
ble himself to contradict their pessimis- 
tic predictions, unless it was to deliver 
some pertinent dramatic quotation with 
a voice and mien well calculated to con- 
found and silence them. Lem was very 
well liked, nevertheless, even if his tal- 
ents were not appreciated. 

“Reminded of it?’ queried the 
sheriff. “How come? Who reminded 
you? I thought you were living alone, 
Lem, since your mother died.” 

“Alone in the house,” said Bisbee. 
“But I’ve got one dod-gasted, obnox- 
ious, nerve-racking companion outside.” 

“Outside?’ Nudd eyed him curi- 
ously. 

“I mean Seth Aikin’s darned old 
Leghorn rooster,’ Lem declared, with 
signs of smoldering wrath in his frown- 
ing eyes. “He’s an infernal nuisance. 
He crows under my window from early 
dawn till dewy eve. What makes it 
worse, he isn’t built like ordinary roost- 
ers. He’s got a crowing machine in his 
confounded feathered gullet that would 
make the screech of a steam calliope 
sound as faint and feeble as the cooing 
of a dove in a boiler factory.” 

“Some rooster!” said the 
laughing. 

“Furthermore, he’s not content to 
crow around Aikin’s house, where he 
belongs,” Lem went on irately, “He 
comes over to mine, or close up to the 
dividing fence, and there he crows and 
crows and crows. He isn’t satisfied to 
trumpet to the dawn and with his lofty 
and shrill-sounding throat awake the 
god of day. He’s not content with that, 
like other sane and well-bred roosters. 
He wants to crow all the time, blast 
him, and he does. His infernal cock-a- 
doodle-doo rings in my ears from break 
of day till deepening dusk.’ That’s fine 
for a man who’s at work writing a play. 
Concentration and continuity of 
thought are impossible! 

“Take it from me, sheriff, the peace 


sheriff, 
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of this Arcadian hamlet is going to be 
rudely broken,” Lem threatened des- 
perately. “There’s going to be murder 
done. Murder most foul! I’m going 
to slay that Leghorn rooster, sheriff, 
as sure as you're a foot high—and 
maybe Aikin himself for keeping such 
a bird!” 

“Make it Aikin himself,” Stark ad- 
vised maliciously. “He won't be 
missed. The lazy loafer is full of 
moonshine whisky most of the time, 
and his neglected old farm looks like 
the breaking up of a hard winter. He 
looks even worse. Make it Aikin him- 
self, Bisbee, by all means.” 

“You better curb your tongue, in- 
stead, and quit making threats of that 
kind,” said the sheriff. “It’s not wise. 
Like chickens, Lem, they might come 
home to roost. Suppose Aikin was 
mysteriously murdered to-day, and you 
couldn’t prove an alibi? Your threats 
might help to convict you.” 

“You heard me, sheriff,” Lem said 
defiantly. ‘That rooster’s head is in 
jeopardy. I’m not a man who wastes 
his breath in idle threats.” 

“Be careful what you do,” Nudd cau- 
tioned him again. 

“Only one thing can be done,” Lem 
insisted. “Off with his head. Nothing 
else will silence him.” 

Stark studied him furtively. He saw 
that his resentment was as deep as his 
sanguinary threats denoted. It seemed 
improbable, though, that this obtrusive 
Leghorn rooster would occasion any 
serious animosity, much less become the 
cause of crime and bloodshed. Stark 
fervently hoped he would. He long 
had had a sneaking fondness for pretty 
Phoebe Dale, and he suspected that she 
secretly was very kindly inclined to- 
ward Bisbee. He would have been 
glad by any crafty and covert means to 
reverse her good opinion of him and be 
rid of a dangerous rival. 

A small round object on the floor 
caught his eye. It was a partly used 
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tube of artist’s paint, which Lem had: 


unconsciously dropped while taking a 
handkerchief from his coat pocket. 
Stark eyed it for a moment then care- 
lessly dropped his napkin and picked 
up with it the tube of paint. Then he 
maliciously set about further provok- 
ing Bisbee, to increase his irritation. 

“Why don’t you get Aikin to muzzle 
his rooster?” he asked sarcastically. 

“T’ll muzzle him, all right,” Lem 
curtly told him. 

“Or write a petition that all roosters 
of crowing age in Dixon Township, 
having become a menace to the public 
peace and the mental poise of its most 


ambitious citizen, shall hereafter be 
effectively muzzled during daylight 
hours—eh? You’re a clever writer, 


Lem, or I’ve heard you are,” Stark 
told him ironically. ‘You could write 
it in proper form, and Sheriff Nudd 
would consent, I’m sure, to present it 
at the next town meeting.” 

“Sure!” Nudd agreed, smiling a bit 
oddly. “T’ll do that much.” 

“Get busy, Lem, and go to it,” Stark 
advised, with a provoking grin. 

“You go to thunder,” Bisbee re- 
torted, frowning. 

“Or put a muffler on him,” Stark 
continued, in mocking tones. ‘‘There’s 
one on my old car. You’re welcome to 
it, Lem, and I’ve no doubt you could 
attach it effectively to the rooster’s 
head. Try it, Lem, and see.” 

Bisbee eyed him without replying. 

“Or maybe Joe Green, the veterinary 
dector, can supply a remedy,” Stark 
suggested. “He’s a mighty good horse 
doctor. He may be a good hen sur- 
geon, too, and able to cut the crower 
out of a rooster’s throat without killing 
him. Try him, Lem. Confer with the 
horse doctor.” 

Bisbee did not answer. He pro- 
ceeded with his breakfast in moody si- 
lence, while his cheeks steadily grew 
pale and his frown deepened to a darker 
and more threatening scowl. 
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methods,” 
Stark went on taunting him. “You can 
catch a bird by putting salt on his tail. 


“There still are other 


Why not a rooster? I’ve heard, too, 
that a brick tied to the end of a donkey’s 
tail will keep him from braying. Try 
something of the kind. Roosters flap 
their wings when they crow. Catch 
Ailin’s rooster with some salt, Lem, 
and tie his wings down. If you find it 
effective, you can copyright the idea 
along with those in youi psay—if there 
are any ideas in it.” 

“Say! You can that josh stuff.” 
Lem suddenly dropped his fork and 
turned to his tormenter. There was a 
blaze of pent passion in his eyes, and 
he was very white. “All that may be 
a joke to you, Mr. Stark, but to me it 
is nothing of the sort. I may not have 
as much money as you, but I will wager 
I have more brains,” he said with 
ominous deliberation. ‘“‘Now you cut 
out your insolence, or I'll silence you 
in a way you'll not fancy.” 

“With that?” Stark pointed to the 
knife in Lem’s hand. 

“T won’t need that,” Lem forcibly in- 
formed him. 

“Insolence is a harsh name for good 
advice,” Stark said, sneering. ‘Don’t 
get huffy. Go and get your hair cut. 
It’s making you hot-headed.” 

“Tt doesn’t heat your head, does it?” 

“Not by a long chalk.” 

“Then I'll wear it as I like.” 

“Either it’s your hair, Lem, or the 
seething ideas you have in your, head— 
or imagine you have,” Stark said de- 
risively. “There is no accounting for 
hallucinations. You better be earning 
money with a hoe and harrow on your 
farm than wasting time on a play that 
no one will buy, or that no one could 
endure through a single performance,” 
he advised for a final shot. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” put in Phoebe. 
She then was serving the sheriff’s or- 
der. “Don’t be so sure of it, Mr. 
Stark. I think Lem has as much in 
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his head as any man in Dixon—and 
perhaps, Mr. Stark, quite a little bit 
more,” she added pointedly. 

Bisbee looked up at her quickly, sur- 
prise mingling with the expression of 
pleasure that came into his eyes. 

“Such as it is, Phoebe,” Stark al- 
lowed. He laughed indifferently and 
rose to go. “Whether you are right or 
not, I wouldn’t contradict a young 
lady,” he told her, with insinuating 
politeness. 

He left a tip near his plate for her as 
usual; she accepted it with a smile and 
put it into her apron pocket. Lem saw 
it, and his brow clouded again. He 
never had given her a tip; he could not 
afford it. Though he never had told 
her, he was very fond of her. He was 
conscientious and felt that his circum- 
stances did not warrant it. Presently 
she came near the sheriff again, and 
he touched her arm. 

“That’s right, Phoebe,” he whispered 
confidentially. “Take his tips—but 
none of his blarney. Throw that in the 
discard.” 

Phoebe smiled expressively. 

Lem found her alone when he went 
to pay for his breakfast. 

“It was mighty good of you to take 
my part and say what you did,” he told 
her. 

“Why wouldn’t I say it?’ Phoebe 
asked demurely. “I certainly meant 
hg 

“It’s very nice to feel that some 
one has confidence in me,” Lem told 
her. 

“One ought to have, I think, since 
you have so much confidence in your- 
self,” replied Phoebe, with more wis- 
dom than she realized. 

“T shall remember what you said.” 
Lem came a little nearer to her. “It 
pleased me. It will help me. Some 
day, Phoebe, I’m going to say some- 
thing else to you,” he ventured. “I 
hope you also will be pleased. You 
just wait awhile.” 


’ 


“I’m waiting,” said Phoebe. Then 
she blushed quickly, as if she realized 
she had confessed something, and her 
gaze turned to the floor. 

“You wait,’ Lem repeated. “Wait 
till my play goes through. I’m not al- 
ways going to fall down. The play’s 
the thing!” 

But everything save this one ray of 
sunshine through the clouds seemed to 
break badly for Lem Bisbee that morn- 
ing. He met Seth Aikin on the street 
when he left the restaurant. Aikin 
bore out what Stark had said of him. 
He was a slouchy, sinister-eyed man 
with a lowering expression and a very 
red nose. He wore no coat or vest, and 
only a leather strap supported his 
baggy, threadbare trousers. He 
stopped and eyed Lem darkly when he 
saw the other approaching quite bellig- 
erently. 

“See here, Aikin, what are you going 
to do with that rooster?’ Lem _de- 
manded, confronting him. He had 
been pestered till the worst part of him 
had come to the surface. 

“What d’yuh s’pose I’m going to 
do?” Aikin asked, with a sinister stare 
at him. “Stark says yuh want to muz- 
zle him or git a muffler fur him. Why 
don’t yuh?” 

“T’ll muzzle both yeu and Stark if 
you continue nagging me,” Lem told 
him angrily. 

“Yuh will, eh?” Aikin leered at him 
defiantly. ‘‘Yuh’ll have to grow some, 
I’m thinking.” 

“Let me tell you something.” Lem 
came nearer to him, eyes blazing. 
“T’ve tried to be decent with you. I’ve 
asked you pleasantly to keep your in- 
fernal rooster from crowing under my 
windows. I’m hard at work on a play. 
My best working hours are from day- 
light till noon——” 

“That’s when yuh git your inspyra- 
tion, I s’pose,” Aikin cut in, lurching 
unsteadily. 

“Never mind about my inspiration,” 
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Lem cried. “I’m telling you about your 
rooster. If I could find you when 
you’re not all lit up with moonshine, 
you might listen to reason. But that’s 
impossible. You’ve been drinking this 
morning,” he sternly accused him. 
“Now you hear me, Aikin, and it goes. 
If you don’t confine that rooster where 
he’ll not annoy me, I’ll wring his neck.” 

“If yuh do, Bisbee, and I ketch yuh 
at it, I'll pump yuh full of bird shot,” 
Aikin retorted, glaring at him. “My 
rooster’s wuth more’n yuhr darned old 
play’ll ever be. He’s full o’ life, that 
bird, and he jest has to let it out. He’s 
got to crow or bust. But he crows on 
my land, not on yourn. Move out, if 
yuh don’t like it. And this goes, Bis- 
bee: if yuh kill my rooster, I'll kill 
yuh.” 

“You will, eh?” 

“Sure’s yuh’re born.” 

Lem wore a dark frown. Such 
mocking defiance was like a spur thrust 
into him. He appeared oblivious to 
numerous spectators on both sides of 
the dusty road, who had stopped and 
were listening apprehensively to the 
two angry men. Lem did not see that 
the sheriff had left the restaurant and 
was gravely watching them. He strode 
nearer to Aikin and seized him by the 
shoulder. 

“You listen to me!” he cried. “I’ve 
stood for this as long as I’m going to. 
You are a miserable dog, or you’d be 
decent about it. If I’m annoyed fur- 
ther by his infernal crowing, there’ll 
be a dead rooster on your place before 
sunset. And if you attempt to shoot 
any lead into me, Aikin, it’s a hundred 
to one that I’ll leave you as dead as I'll 
leave your rooster. That's all I have 
to say !” 

Lem did not wait for an answer, but 
flung Aikin aside so forcibly that he 
fell headlong into the dusty road. Then 
he strode rapidly away without a back- 
ward glance at the prostrate man or the 
increasing crowd of startled spectators. 
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Sheriff Nudd had no serious fore- 
bodings. He was a cheerful and opti- 
mistic man. He did not believe that 
Lem Bisbee would kill Seth Aikin’s 
Leghorn rooster. Even if he did, the 
sheriff reasoned, at most it would only 
end the bitter feud. That an ordinary, 
everyday barnyard rooster would be 
made a cause for btoodshed, seemed too 
absurd to be even remotely probable. 
Furthermore, only petty crimes had 
crept into Dixon in recent years, and 
all its peaceful people of the present 
generation knew of murder was what 
they had read in the newspapers. 

But Sheriff Nudd soon had occasion 
to change his mind. Looking from his 
office window in the county court house 
at four o’clock that afternoon, he saw 
Abe Stark hurrying in from the dusty 
road, followed by numerous men, 
women, and children, all excited. They 


waited outside while Stark hastened 
into the sheriff’s office. 
“Get a move on, Ira!” he cried. 


“The sword has fallen. -Here’s your 
chance to put a feather in your cap and 
get your picture in the papers. Dixon 
has a murder case!” , 

“That so?’ Nudd tersely queried. 
He did not rise from his old round- 
back desk chair. ‘“Who’s been mur- 
dered ?” 

“Lem Bisbee has taken my advice 
and gone me one better,’ Stark stated, 
with signs of secret elation in his long, 
cadaverous face. “He has killed both 
Aikin and his rooster. That’s how it 
looks to me.” 

“So I see,” Nudd said dryly. “You 
don’t expect me to believe it, do you?” 

“You'll believe it. Here’s convinc- 
ing evidence of it,” Stark declared. He 
took from his pocket an open dirk 
knife, the blade of which was covered 
nearly to the handle with sand and bits 
of sawdust, adhering to a dark red fluid 
which had become dry and congealed. 
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“There’s no question about what that 
is,’ he forcibly stated. ‘And it cer- 
tainly confirms what I was told by——” 

“Wait. Let me see it.” Sheriff 
Nudd examined the knife. His face 
grew more grave when he saw the 
stains. He did not betray that it im- 
pressed him very deeply, though he 
looked up and eyed Stark a bit sharply 
for a moment. “I guess you’re right,” 
he allowed. “There’s no mistaking 
what that is. Where did you find this 
knife?’ he asked brusquely. 

“On the ground in Aikin’s wood- 
shed. It was lying F 

“What took you there?’ Nudd in- 
terjected. 

“TI heard the two Page children, Amy 
and Lucy, talking to a lad near Oak- 
leaf Lane, which runs back of Aikin’s 
place,” Stark hastened to explain. 
“While coming from school about an 
hour ago, they saw him reeling across 
the lane and into the woods west of it. 
They thought at first he was drunk. 
Judging from what they told me, how- 
ever, he had been stabbed and was badly 
wounded. His trousers and blouse 
were stained crimson, and he didn’t 
seem to know where he was going.” 

“Did they tell you that?” Nudd eyed 
him more intently. 

“Certainly,” Stark quickly asserted. 
“It’s a hundred to one that he’s dead by 
this time. They said he was dazed and 
weak. Maybe he died in the woods, or 
maybe * 

“Where are the Page girls?’ The 
sheriff rose abruptly. “I'll question 
them.” 

“T sent them home,” Stark told him. 
“They were nervous and frightened 
after I questioned them about the 
crime. I hurried to Aikin’s house to 
verify their story. I could find no one. 
The kitchen door was open, but Aikin 
was not around. I looked in his bed- 








room, even, thinking he might have re- 
turned.” 
“Where’s his wife?” 
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“She’s out of town. I found that 
stained knife in the woodshed. There 
are red stains on the ground, also; near 
a pile of wood outside the shed lay 
Aikin’s Leghorn rooster, as dead as a 
doornail. Bisbee certainly killed him,” 
Stark forcibly asserted. “A fight evi- 
dently followed, and Aikin was stabbed, 
perhaps fatally, judging from a 

“No more now! I'll see for my- 
self.” 

Sheriff Nudd seized his hat from a 
peg on the wall. His customary kindly 
expression had vanished. He wore a 
look of grim determination. Even his 
genial voice had a strangely harsh and 
ominous sound. 

“Pll sift it to the bottom, Stark, 
plumb to the bottom,” he declared, as 
they left his office. “I'll find out 
whether a barnyard rooster can be 
made the cause for murder in Dixon 
County. Have you seen Bisbee?” 

“Not since early morning,” Stark in- 
formed him. “I thought I better tell 
you before letting Bisbee know his as- 
sault most likely has proved fatal. But 
some one else may have gone to his 
house and told him, providing he has 
not fled!” 

“Tl soon find out. We'll stop at 
Aikin’s house on the way. I'll have a 
look at the other evidence.” 

The tragic news had spread. The 
throng near the court house was in- 
creasing. Sheriff Nudd did not object 
when they trailed after him to Aikin’s 
house, a quarter of a mile away. He 
rather seemed in favor of it for some 
reason, possibly having a covert in- 
clination to pose in the limelight. They 
followed him into the grounds east of 
the faded old dwelling; which stood a 
short distance from the road, but paused 
in mingled awe and apprehension when 
he stopped near an open shed adjoining 
Aikin’s barn, which hid from view his 
hen house and a strip of land between 
these neglected buildings and the home 
of Lem Bisbee. 
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“There’s the dead rooster,” said 
Stark, pointing. “Bisbee evidently 
wrung his neck, as he_ threatened. 
Aikin must have caught him at it, and 
a fight followed.” 

“It does look so,” Nudd agreed. 

“Here’s where I found the knife.” 
Stark entered the open shed. “Notice 
the red stains on the ground and in the 
sawdust. It must have been here that 
Bisbee stabbed him, then dropped the 
knife and fled. He may not have 
known how serious a wound he in- 
flicted.” 

“It looks bad, Stark, infernally bad.” 
Sheriff Nudd gazed grimly at the 
ground. “But we’re not yet sure of the 
assailant’s identity.” ~ 

“Nonsense!” Stark exclaimed. 
“Who will doubt that Bisbee committed 
the crime, sheriff, after what occurred 
this morning? You heard his threats. 
You saw them quarreling. He defied 
you, even, when you advised him to be 
careful what he did.” 

“That’s true.” 

“The killing of the rooster is enough 
to convict him,” Stark forcibly argued, 
turning to gaze at the dead fowl. “No 
one else would have killed him.” 

“By Jove, here’s further evidence of 
it.” Stark hastened to pick up some- 
thing and examine it. “This certainly 
clinches the case.” 

“What is it?” Nudd asked, approach- 
ing. 

“A tube of paint such as artists use.” 
Stark displayed it quite exultantly. 
“Bisbee has done some painting, and 
this is enough to prove that he has been 
here. It must have fallen from his 
pocket during the fight.” 

“Chrome yellow.’” Sheriff Nudd 
read the label and saw that a small 
quantity of the yellow paint had oozed 
out around the screw cap near one end 
of the tube. “That’s what it is, all 
right. Just where did you find it?” 

“Right there on the ground,” Stark 
told him, pointing. “It caught my eye 
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when I turned this way. It proves con- 
clusively that Bisbee was here “ 

“Wait. Let me have it.” Nudd’s 
voice hardened again. He put the tube 
of paint into his pocket and strode to- 
ward the house. “Are you sure Aikin 
isn’t here?’ he questioned. 

“Absolutely,” Stark declared. “I 
shouted vainly and looked in his bed- 
room. There’s no one in the house.” 

“Unless he has returned since you 
were here. I'll see for myself.” 

Sheriff Nudd entered the house 
through the unlocked kitchen door, but 
his search for the missing man proved 
futile. On the kitchen table, however, 
he discovered a pint flask almost empty, 
and near it was a small tumbler con- 
taining the dregs of liquor. 

“Moonshine!” he said, smelling of it. 
“There’s no mistaking it. He probably 
was drunk when he caught Bisbee kill- 
ing the rooster. And he must have 
come in for more after Bisbee stabbed 
him,” he added, pointing to a red 
smutch on the edge of the table. 
“Here’s another stain on the tumbler. 
I wonder why he didn’t stay here.” 

“He probably did not realize that he 
was seriously wounded,” said Stark, 
who had followed the sheriff in. “He 
stepped out again after Bisbee, most 
likely, and became so dazed that he 
went wrong and brought up in the lane 
and the woods. It’s only a little dis- 
tance Pe 

“From here to Bisbee’s house,’ Nudd 
cut in abruptly. “We'll go there. Be- 
lieve. me, Stark, I’ll force the truth 
from him.” 

Sheriff Nudd looked quite capable of 
carrying out his word when he left the 
Aikin house. Increasing dismay fell 
on his observers. Many had hoped 
there was some mistake, that Lem Bis- 








> tannne 
bee had not committed the terrible 
crime; and one among them was almost 
as pale as if death-stricken. Phoebe 


Dale had heard the appalling news. 
She had heard, too, the excited com- 
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morning, Bisbee, when you threatened 


ments and the apprehensive predictions 
of those around her; but, with her wide 
blue eyes fixed on the imposing figure 
of the county sheriff, she went in si- 
lence with the agitated crowd to the 
home of Lem Bisbee, where they 
thronged into the yard and up the drive- 
way when the sheriff knocked noisily 
on the side door. 

Lem opened it almost immediately. 
His face was flushed; his hair was in 
disorder ; his sleeves had been rolled up, 
and his shirt opened at the neck. 

“Hello, sheriff!” he exclaimed, with 
a look of surprise. ‘Why the staring 
crowd? Why this unheralded visit?’ 

“Don’t you know? What were you 
doing when I knocked?” 

“Working on my play. Don’t I look 
it?’ Lem ran his fingers through his 
mop of tangled hair. 

“You look more as if you were mak- 
ing ready to get out of town or clean- 
ing up after foul work of some kind. 
You know what I mean. Don’t try to 
evade me.” 

“That’s what he’s doing,” Stark de- 
clared, at the sheriff’s elbow. “He'll 
deny it, of course, and pretend——” 

“You be quiet, Stark, while I look 
into this.” The sheriff glanced sharply 
at him. “I don’t need any help from 
you. How long, Bisbee, have you been 
at work on your play?” he demanded. 

“How long?” Lem queried. He 
stepped out on the flagstone in front of 
the door. His flush had faded and his 
face turned grave, when he observed 
the awe and silence of the gazing crowd 
and heard what Stark had said. “Ive 
been working here since I came from 
breakfast,” he replied. 

“All the time?’ Nudd tersely ques- 
tioned. 

“Every minute. I’ve put in a hard 
day.” 

“Alone here?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You can’t prove an alibi, then,” said 
the sheriff. “That’s what I told you this 


to kill Seth Aikin, 
Stark, didn’t you?” 

“Sure I heard you.” Stark nodded 
quickly. He could not entirely conceal 
his secret satisfaction. ‘You said his 
threats, like chickens, would come home 
to roost. They certainly have, sheriff.” 

“What do you mean?’ Lem turned 
on him, frowning darkly. “If you im- 
ply, Stark, that I ‘J 

“Stop a moment.” The sheriff 
checked him quickly. “I want the truth 
from you, Bisbee, and nothing but the 
truth. You quit work long enough to 
go to Aikin’s place and kill his Leg- 
horn rooster,” he sternly accused him. 

“Aikin’s rooster!” Lem exclaimed. 
“Is he dead? Do you really mean, 
sheriff, that that infernal fowl is dead?” 
he asked amazedly, with a laugh in 
vivid contrast to the gravity and silence 
of his hearers. “If he is, sheriff, I cer- 
tainly did not kill him,” he hurriedly 
added. 

“There’s nothing in that. You can’t 
throw me off with a laugh,” Nudd 
sharply told him. “You'll find, Bisbee, 
that this is no laughing matter.” 

“But I didn’t kill the rooster,” Lem 
insisted. “I know nothing about it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you haven’t 
been to Aikin’s place to-day?’ Nudd 
sternly questioned. 

“T certainly do. 
since x 

“Wait! You'll deny, perhaps, that 
this tube of paint belongs to you?” said 
the sheriff, taking the tube from his 
pocket. 

“No, I'll not deny it.” Bisbee gazed 
at it perplexedly. “I admit that it’s 
mine. I supposed if was in my coat 
pocket.” 

“Tt was found on the ground near 
Aikin’s woodshed. How did it get 
there, Bisbee, if you are telling the 
truth?” 

“I don’t know,” Lem confessed. “I 
know nothing more about it.” 


You heard me, 





I’ve not left here 
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“Or about this knife?” Nudd de- 
manded, displaying it. ‘Will you deny 
that this is yours? If you do, Bisbee, 
your cheeks will give your lips the lie,” 
he said with increasing severity, when 
Lem went suddenly pale. “It’s the 
knife with which you stabbed Seth 
Aikin.” 

“Stabbed him!” Bisbee gasped. He 
shrank from the red-stained weapon, 
then quickly steadied himself. “Aikin 
stabbed! I did not do it,” he cried. 
“On my word, sheriff, I did not do it. 
I know nothing about it.” 

“This knife is yours, isn’t it?’ Nudd 
sharply questioned. 

“It is not,” Lem protested desper- 
ately. “I never saw it before.” 

“Don’t lie to me, Bisbee.” The 
sheriff’s voice took on a more threat- 
ening tone. “Denials won’t serve you. 
Aikin has been stabbed, perhaps fatally, 
and you are the man who did it. Your 
best course is to tell the truth,” he 
sternly advised, taking out a pair of 
handcuffs. “You are under arrest.” 

“Arrest ‘J 

“T don’t believe a word you have said. 
I don’t believe “ 

Sheriff Nudd stopped abruptly. The 
opinion he had expressed was reflected 
in the grave faces and muttered com- 
ments of the listening crowd. but one 
among them had responded to the im- 
pulse of girlish sympathy and an aching 
heart. She had darted out from among 
them, very pale, and with tears in her 
eyes; and, quickly passing the sheriff, 
Phoebe Dale stood with her hands 
clasping the arm of the suspected man. 

“T believe you, Lem!” she cried, lips 
quivering, her tear-filled eyes fixed on 
his white face. “Let others think what 
they will, I never will think that you did 
it. I believe you, Lem.” 

Lem Bisbee was ghastly pale. It 
dawned upon him that his situation was 
had 








far more serious than he sup- 
posed. He gazed down at the girl and 
tried to speak, but his voice was 
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choked; he paused and put his arm 
around her. 

“Oh, there’s nothing in that!” Stark 
cried derisively. ‘Her opinion cuts no 
ice, sheriff. She seems to think de 

“Wait a bit!” Nudd interjected. A 
singular expression had come into the 
eyes of the county sheriff. “Let me 
tell you something, Stark, which you 
may have forgotten.” 

“What’s that?’ Stark 
drawing back a little. 

“That things are not always what 
they seem.” 

“What do you mean?” Stark’s look 
of malicious satisfaction faded under 
the gleam in the sheriff’s eyes. “I don’t 
understand you.” 

“T’ll make it plain enough to suit 
you,” Nudd said with ominous dry- 
ness. “To begin with, you have made 
one big blunder. The fluid that has 
dried on the blade of this knife is noth- 
ing but red paint.” 





questioned, 


“Red paint be hanged!” Stark 
scowled as he stared at it. “You don’t 
” 
mean 





“T mean just what I say,” Nudd 
sharply interrupted. ‘Those red stains 
on the ground in Aikin’s woodshed 
were caused when he opened a can of 
paint with his knife, which he then left 
lying on the ground where you found 
it. But that’s not all the paint that fig- 
ures in this case. There’s a spot of 
chrome yellow on the edge of your side 
pocket,” he cried, pointing. 

Stark started involuntarily and 
glanced at it. His dark, cadaverous 
face was also taking on a yellow hue, 
and a wave of astonishment was sweep- 
ing over the crowd. 

“I saw it before you found the tube 
of paint in Aikin’s woodshed,” Sheriff 
Nudd went on. “Let’s look a little 
deeper.” He seized Stark by the shoul- 
der, and, thrusting in his hand, he 
quickly turned the pocket inside out, re- 
vealing on the dark lining a bright 
smutch of yellow. 
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“What do you mean? Let me go!” 
Stark cried, shrinking affrightedly. 

“Not yet! Nudd said _ sternly. 
“You're a very despicable sneak, Stark, 
and I thought I’d better show you up. 
You inferred from what the Page girls 
told you that Bisbee had again been 
quarreling with Aikin and had stabbed 
him. You found what you thought 
was conclusive evidence of it. You 
took a chance that Aikin would die in 
the woods from his wounds, and then 
you took other steps to incriminate 
Bisbee. You killed Aikin’s rooster, 
knowing no one would believe Bisbee 
if he denied it. You took from your 
own pocket the tube of paint you said 
you found on the ground. This smear 
of yellow shows it, and you’re as yellow 
as the paint. Others may wonder why 
you did it, but I have eyes, Stark, and 
I don’t wear smoked glasses.” He 
glanced for an instant at Lem and 
Phoebe, whose faces were quite trans- 
figured by the sudden startling turn in 
the case. “If any one doubts that this 
is paint,” he cried, holding up the knife, 
“we'll hunt up Aikin and 





“Yuh don’t need to hunt fur,” 
Aikin’s voice interrupted. ‘‘What’s the 
row ?” 


No one had in the excitement seen 
him suddenly appear around a rear cor- 
ner of the house. He was swaying a bit 
unsteadily. The gleam of moonshine 
still was in his eyes. His face and 
hands were daubed with red. His 
overalls and blouse looked as if he had 
been spattered in a dozen places. But 
Aikin was grinning perplexedly—and 
what had for a time appeared tragic 
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and sensational, suddenly became ab- 
surd and almost farcical, bringing a 
roar of laughter from his much relieved 
observers—bar one. 

“What’s the row?” he repeated, ap- 


proaching. 

“Oh, you’re. not wounded, eh?” 
Sheriff Nudd cried. 

“What d’yuh mean, wounded?” 
Aikin asked thickly. “Oh, this? 


That’s paint,” he said, with a broader 
grin. “I got full o’ moonshine and 
went down in the woods where it’s cool 
to take a stroll. Just come back and 
seen the crowd here. Full o’ moonshine 
is right. I was painting my hen house 
back o’ the barn. My hand was un- 
stiddy. I got more paint on myself 
than on the hen house. J——” 

But no one heard more. What he 
said was drowned by shrieks of laugh- 
ter and cries of delight. Stark was 
slinking away through the jubilant 
crowd. 

Sheriff Nudd glanced at Phoebe, who 
was blushing in Bisbee’s arms, and to 
the latter he winked significantly. 

“T knew it all the time, Lem,” he con- 
fided a little later. “I saw Stark leave 
a bit of money for Phoebe this morn- 
ing, and I heard what he said to you. 
I thought I’d better open her eyes, and 
maybe yours, but I now reckon it was 
not necessary. She’s a fine little girl, 
Lem, and when your play goes through 
—well, I guess I can leave the rest to 
you. I hope I’ll not be disappointed.” 

Sheriff Nudd was délighted, instead, 
a little later. For Lem Bisbee’s play 
did go through, bringing him fame and 
fortune—and Phoebe. 

















SAFE ROBBERS LEAVE SCORCHED BANK NOTES 


URGLARS entered the Cherry Creek, New York, National Bank one night 
recently and carried away everything in the safe except a bundle of one- 


dollar bills, which they burned when they were opening the strong box. 
‘worth of securities 
The front door of the bank was pried open with a jimmy; an 


thousands of dollars’ 
were stolen. 


Many 
and fifty-five hundred dollars in cash 


acetylene torch probably was used in opening the safe. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SEVERAL attempts have been made to discourage John Hunter, so that he will leave his position 

as millionaire Dan Drake’s librarian. These attempts are presumed to be made by persons who 
are looking for a volume in the library, which is thought to contain the clew to the hiding place 
of a vast treasure. Jobn Hunter finds the volume, but he does not know the significance of the 
marked letters it contains. He turns the volume over to his employer. 

Marion Lorme is Hunter’s assistant. She has been trying to find the marked volume for Jim 
Vaughan, who means to get the treasure, She tells him that the volume has been found, and he 
goes to Drake’s house and steals it. But he is unable to make the marked letters yield their secret. 

On the night Vaughan carries out his burglary, Dan Drake receives a wound on the forehead 
which affects his brain. He tells his daughter Flavia that Hunter attacked him. Hunter, 
who is in love with Flavia, tells Flavia that Drake objected to his attentions to 
her and, in a burst of rage, attacked him with a paper knife. Hunter admits inflicting the wound, 
but in self-defense. Later Hunter tells Flavia that his story was a falsehood. To distract Hunter's 
attentions from his daughter, Dan Drake offers a hundred thousand dollars to Marion Lorme if she 
will marry the librarian, He and Flavia then go to Lakewood. 

Marion Lorme falls in love with Hunter. He finds her in a patch of woods late one night, 
having an altercation with Jim Vaughan. Hunter and Vaughan quarrel; Hunter is stabbed. 
Police Lieutenant Norris, who is investigating the murder of Dan Drake's secretary, finds Hunter 








and carries him home. Marion does not tell who attacked the librarian. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A FUGITIVE FROM JUSTICE. 


E news of the attack on John 

Hunter came to Lakewood 

through three channels. First 

there was a telegram from 
Marion: 

Mr. Hunter hurt in an accident. Nothing 
serious—am writing. 

Then there was a visit from a local 
police official, who had received the 
news by telephone and had been asked 
to see Mr. Drake personally. And 
lastly there was a letter from Marion 
to Dan Drake. 

The information contained in this did 
not differ from the story she had told 
Norris. She said that she had gone 
alone for a walk, that she had met John 
Hunter on his way back from a dinner 
engagement, and that, on their way 
home, John Hunter had been savagely 


attacked by an unknown assailant. She 
had writteu this letter with John Hun- 
ter’s approval, and at the end of it Hun- 
ter himself had added a few words: 
Don’t worry about me. I’m all right. Miss 
Lorme is going on with the work in the li- 
brary. Joun Hunter. 
When Dan Drake had read the let- 
ter he handed it to his daughter. 
“They get on very well together, those 
two,” he said, with a smile. “TI shouldn't 
wonder if they were not just taking a 
stroll together. But, of course, Miss 
Lorme would not say that.” 
Flavia read the letter all through. 
Then she laid it on the breakfast table. 
“Why should this unknown man have 


attacked Mr. Hunter?” she queried. 
“Was he a personal enemy? Was the 
fellow just a thief? Nothing was stolen. 


Mr. Hunter appears to have got the best 


of the fight until the brute used the 
knife.” 
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“My dear Flavia,” Drake replied, 
“surely by now you must realize that 
the position of librarian at Woodlawn 
is a dangerous job.” 

“Oh, you think it is that, do you?” 

Dan Drake lit a cigar. 

“Are you worried about John Hun- 
ter?” he asked. 

“No. Mr. Hunter can look after 
himself.” 

“He was armed, and yet this fellow 
got the better of him. I can’t under- 
stand that. Flavia, my dear child, are 
you sure you’re not worrying about 
John Hunter?” 

“No—no,” she answered 
“The man is nothing to me.” 

“Yet you were going to marry him.” 

“Only if you dismissed him. On 
account of his nerves, he is a pathologi- 
cal case, so far as I am concerned. That 
is all.” 

“And you don’t want to go back to 
nurse him?” 

“Of course not.” 

“You are content to leave him to the 
care of Miss Lorme?” 

Flavia replied that she did not sup- 
pose Hunter was so ill as to require a 
nurse, and that, if he did require one, 
he could get some one now who acted in 
that capacity professionally. 

She made light enough of the affair, 
but, Jater on in the day, when her fa- 
ther was resting and she was out for 
a walk, she found ‘herself continually 
thinking of John Hunter—wondering 
whether he was in capable hands, 
whether he was not more seriously ill 
than they had been led to suppose by 
Marion’s letter, and, above all, whether 
Marion Lorme had given a true account 
of the adventure. 

Yet she was annoyed rather than dis- 
tressed by the affair.. It seemed to her 
that Marion and John Hunter must 
have become much more intimate since 
she had left. The story that they had 


sharply. 


met accidentally seemed a very unlikely 
one. They had gone walking together. 
7F—ps 


“They have become very intimate,” 
she thought, and the idea of this inti- 
macy annoyed her. And she was 
fiercely angry with herself that such a 
thing should annoy her, because she 
had made up her mind absolutely to 
loathe John Hunter, the man who had 
behaved with such brutality to her fa- 
ther. 

Flavia had walked south and east- 
ward, until she came to a little park. 
Here she sat down upon a bench by the 
side of a wide path. Through the leaf- 
less branches on the other side of the 
path she had a glimpse of a beautiful 
lake. A large rock, like a little island, 
rose out of the water. She had already 
learned to love this spot. There was 
something about it that appealed to the 
imagination—the ground rising so 
steeply here and there and falling so 
steeply to the water on one side of the 
lake ; the cloak of small trees which had 
been coaxed to grow on a place that 
hardly gave them foothold; the little 
island with its tiny patch of grass at the 
summit. 

It was here that she had come two 
days after her arrival and had decided 
that she would persuade her father to 
sell his house at Woodlawn and retire 
from business and settle down some- 
where. And now she remembered that 
John Hunter had hardly been in her 
thoughts at all. But that had not been 
so very long ago, and again John Hun- 
ter had risen up and set himself in the 
foreground of her thoughts. 

“His wound,” she said to herself, 
“may be nothing physically serious, but 
it may prove very serious mentally.” 

There seemed to be some danger of 
that. If John Hunter once got it into 
his head that he was marked down for 
the same fate that had befallen Evans 
and King, his predecessors, his brain 
would give way under the strain. She 
smiled grimly. That would indeed be 
the irony of fate—that the man who 
had broken down the mental machinery 
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of her father, even if only for a time 
—should himself come to the same end. 

Then her face flushed and she said 
aloud: “I do not wish him that.” And 
she again wondered if the doctor would 
quite understand the case—realize the 
seriousness, not of the wound, but of 
the peculiar situation. 

Her thoughts turned to Marion 
Lorme. She had always disliked 
Marion Lorme, and, since the inquest 
following, the death of Harold Jackson, 
the secretary, she had allowed certain 
very indefinite suspicions to take root 
in her mind. There had always been 
something odd about that girl—odd and 
fascinating. And this last incident, this 
attack on John Hunter while he was 
out walking with Marion, had created a 
fresh atmosphere of mystery. 

“Marion has got hold of him,” she 
thought. No doubt that was the case. 
There was nothing to be said against it 
as a theory. She, Flavia Drake, had 
definitely refused to marry John Hun- 
ter, and, since his violent attack on her 
father, even the possibility of such a 
marriage was out of the question. It 
was more than likely that Hunter’s love 
had been turned, if not to hatred, to 
something very near- it. She had 
wounded him cruelly, if justly, and had 
forced him to confess himself a liar. 
Was it improbable that a man in such 
a state of mind would turn with grati- 
tude to the first woman who showed him 
kindness and perhaps something more 
than kindness. And Marion Lorme was 
a very beautiful woman, with no ties of 
love so far as was known. She might 
have fallen in love with John Hunter, 
and—well, there they were, the two of 
them—both free to marry, and con- 
tinually in each other’s society. Evi- 





dently Flavia knew nothing of Marion’s 
secret marriage to Peter Osborn. 

And now John Hunter was ill, and 
when one is ill one is very susceptible 
to kindness and to love. 

“What does it matter to me?’ 


’ 


she 
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thought. And yet, somehow, it did mat- 
ter. Was it possible that she was the 
sort of woman who is unwilling to 
marry a man and is yet even more un- 
willing to let him marry any one else? 
Such a type was not uncommon, but it 
was terrible to think that she had fallen 
to being a “dog in the manger.” 

Jealousy? No, of course it was not 
jealousy. It must be simply a dislike 
for Marion Lorme—resentment at the 
thought of a woman like that marrying 
a man who had been a brave soldier 
and an honest gentleman until, in a mo- 
ment of rage, he had broken down. The 
state of his brain had been responsible 
for that. There had been just a few 
moments of madness. 

“IT should not have been so harsh 
with him,” she thought. “I ought to 
have said nothing ; I ought never to have 
had it out with him.” 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the 
sound of some one crashing down the 
slope above her head. It was as though 
some one were half slipping, half climb- 
ing from tree to tree. She rose to her 
feet as a man fell with a thud on the 
path three yards away from her and 
remained there for a few seconds on 
his hands and knees. Then she shrank 
farther away from him as he scrambled 
to his feet and looked at her. His 
clothes were torn and covered with mud. 
His hands and face were cut and 
scratched. It was a remarkable face, 
unshaven and handsome and curiously 
lifeless. It seemed as if the man were 
still half dazed by his fall. 

He looked straight at her, but it was as 
if he did not see her. Then he held out 
his hands and groped his way first to- 
ward her and then away from her, and 
finally to the outer edge of the path. 

“He is blind,” she said to herself, and 
she went toward him. 

“T’m afraid you’ve hurt yourself,” she 
said quietly. “You must not go down 
there. You will fall into the lake.” 

Peter Osborn hesitated, gripping the 
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branch of a small tree with one hand 
and stared at her. 

“I did not know any one was here,” 
he said. “I can’t see well at times.” 

He paused and seemed to be listening. 
Then he asked her if any one else had 
passed along the path during the last 
few minutes. 

“No one,” she replied. “Where do 
you want to go tof Can TI help you to 
get home?” 

“Home?” Peter Osborn echoed, and 
then he laughed—oddly, so it seemed to 
Flavia, who thought that he had lost 
his way and had slipped in trying to 
climb down the tree-clad slope. 

“T mean,” she continued, “you can’t 
see very well, can you, and I thought 
that perhaps “ 

“Tt is kind of you,” he broke in, “very 
kind of you.” He paused, and again he 
listened, peering up at the woods above 
them. 

“T am helpless,” he continued. “I 
have enemies, and they are trying to find 
me. But I have friends, also; I wish 
you were one of them.” 

Flavia hardly knew what reply to 
make to this statement. She fancied 
that the man was not quite in his right 
mind. She was sorry for him. He 
was afraid of some one—of something. 
And he was half blind. Of course, he 
was talking nonsense. 

“A criminal?” she said to herself. 
No, the man did not look like a crimi- 
nal. Unkempt and unshaven though he 
was, there was something gentle about 
him. 

“T can’t see your face,” Peter Os- 
born continued, “but your voice tells 
me that you are kind and that you are 
young. Will you help me?” 

“Yes, of course. What do you want 
me to do?” 

“Just to say nothing of what you have 
seen. If any one asks you if you have 
seen—a tramp; they will describe me 
to you—I want you to tell a lie for my 
sake. Will you do this for me?” 
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Flavia hesitated, and then she said: 
“Yes. But if you would explain a 

“T can’t explain. I can’t stay here a 
moment longer. I have stayed too long, 
but I wanted to make sure you wouldn’t 
give me away.” 

He turned and slid over the edge of 
the path and put his foot against the 
trunk of another tree. Flavia cried out: 
“That’s the way to the lake.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “that is right. 
Please do not shout. I shall come to 
no harm.” 

He vanished through some ever- 
greens, and Flavia said aloud: “He is 
mad, poor fellow; he is mad!” 

She listened and heard the sounds of 
his descent growing fainter until they 
ceased altogether. She hurried away 
toward home, intending to find some one 
on the way who could help the unfortu- 
nate man to climb up the slope again. 
But when she had gone a hundred yards 
a policeman came running toward her. 

“Seen a man along here, miss?” he 
asked, as he stopped and panted for 
breath. “A ragged, unshaven fellow.” 

“Yes,” she replied. “He came down 
the slope and ran away along the path. 
If you hurry up you will catch him.” 

The policeman started to run again 
and passed out of sight. 

“Heaven forgive me,” said Flavia to 
herself. “But he was almost blind!” 
It was that, and perhaps his gentle voice, 
that had made her keep her promise. 
Sooner or later he was bound to be 
caught, but she had delayed the capture 
for a little while. 

As she walked home, John Hunter 
came into her thoughts again. It was 
not impossible that one day John Hun- 
ter would be a fugitive from the law. 
If her father did not get better—though 
she was certain that he would live— 
the truth about John Hunter would be 
dragged to light. Her father might 
tell the truth, and then there was 
Charles, the footman. 

It was very improbable, but not im- 
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possible, that John Hunter would be as 
this poor, blind fellow—hiding, creep- 
ing from place to place, ragged, un- 
shaven, so that his growing beard might 
conceal his identity. On the other hand, 
it was possible that her father might, 
in kindness, keep the truth to himself, or 
even make a definite and public state- 
ment that would completely prove John 
Hunter’s innocence. In either case, 
whether her father condemned or acquit- 
ted John Hunter, her own part in the 
matter would be easy enough. Her evi- 
dence would be of no importance. 

ut if her father were to die without 
saying anything either for or against 
John Hunter, the decision would lie in 
her own hands. John Hunter would 
tell his own story. It would be for her 
to confirm or contradict it. Her evi- 
dence would decide the fate of John 
Hunter. He would either be tried and 
sentenced for manslaughter, or he 
would go free—a man who had struck 
a blow unwillingly in defense of his 
own life. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


‘THE man has been seen in this neigh- 

borhood,” said Lieutenant Nor- 
ris. “He has made his way all this dis- 
tance, and still he gives us the slip. But 
we shall get him yet.” 

Dan Drake, lying on a couch near the 
window of the library, lit his cigar and 
said: “You are sure you’ve got hold 
of the right man?” 

“Yes, sir. If he’d been innocent, he 
wouldn’t have run away like that.” 

Dan Drake smiled. “A man may be 
innocent,” he replied, “and yet not care 
to be arrested. Possibly this fellow was 
a criminal, and you have his finger 
prints at headquarters. A man’s past 
goes very much against him. There 
might be some other reasons for his 
wishing to avoid the police.” 

The detective did not even trouble 
to reply to this suggestion. 
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“And I’m afraid,” he continued, “that 
Miss Lorme is—well—under suspicion.” 

“Miss Lorme? Nonsense! Rubbish! 
What are you talking about?” 

“Well, we didn’t altogether like her 
evidence at the inquest. And now 
there’s this new business—Mr. John 
Hunter attacked by a—well, possibly 
this same scoundrel. Miss Lorme 
knows the man. We’re sure of that, 
and she won’t give him away.” 

“T wonder why you don’t arrest the 
whole lot,” and Dan Drake sneered. 
“For myself I see no connection be- 
tween Harold Jackson’s death and the 
attack on Mr. Hunter.” 

“Oh, it’s a puzzle; I'll admit that. 
But we'll fit it together in time. We 
are getting just a piece of the picture 
here and there.” 

Dan Drake groaned and closed his 
eyes. ‘“You’re all too clever for me,” 
he said, “or you pretend to be too clever. 
But I tell you this, Norris, that if you 
were in a business office, you’d all get 
the sack in short order.” 

Mr. Norris smiled pleasantly. “We 
all have our own methods, sir,” he said. 
“We build up a good pile of rubbish 
and then burn most of it. I think, 
however “ 

He paused as the door opened and 
Watson, head footman at the Wood- 
lawn mansion, entered the room. 

“If you please, sir,” he said, “there 
is a man here who would like to speak 
to Mr. Norris.” 

“One of your men, eh?” queried the 
financier. 

“T suppose so, Mr. Drake. Perhaps 
you would like me to see him in here, 
so that you can hear all the latest news?” 

“Yes—if there is any news.” 

Watson left the room and returned 
with an alert young policeman in plain 
clothes. 

“Well, Robson?” said Norris, when 
the door had closed. 

The man stood at attention and de- 
livered a long speech, full of unimpor- 
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tant details. The really important facts 
were that a bundle of ragged clothes 
had been found on the banks of a lake 
not far south of the town, and that a 
note, written in pencil by a very shaky 
hand, had been pinned to them. Rob- 
son handed the note to Detective Lieu- 
tenant Norris. 

“He has escaped you,” said Dan 
Drake, with a laugh. “There is always 
an escape for the hunted.” 

Mr. Norris glanced at the financier, 
and then he said: “Probably a trick, 
but this is what the man has written: 
‘I did not kill Harold Jackson, but life 
is not worth living for a blind hare with 
the dogs at its heels.’ It’s a scrawl not 
easy to read.” 

“Give it to me,” said Dan Drake, and 
when the scrap of paper was in his hand 
he studied it carefully. 

“H’m!” he said, after a pause. “Just 
what one might expect from a half- 
blind man. But you're half blind your- 
self, Norris. There are two initials at 
the bottom. ‘B’—no, it’s ‘P,’ I think, 
and ‘O;’ ‘P. O.’ What do you make 
of that?” 

Mr. Norris took the scrap of paper 
from Drake’s hand and examined it 
carefully. 

“P. O.,” he said; “you're right. 
P. O.? The man’s initials? He would 
hardly give himself away, if he intended 
to live.” 

“Precisely,” said Drake, “and there- 
fore it’s pretty certain that he is dead.” 

Norris made no comment on_ this 
statement. He asked his subordinate 
two or three questions, and then they 
left the room. 

Dan Drake stared out of the window. 
His cigar was no longer alight, and he 
laid it down in the ash tray by his side. 
His eyes were fixed on the landscape 
that stretched out before his window, 
far, so it seemed to him, beyond the 
edge of the world of crime. 


The next morning there was an ac- 
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count of what one reporter called “The 
end of the chase” in most of the New 
York papers. The letter left by the 
unfortunate man was printed in full, 
and all through the city and the sur- 
rounding country thousands and tens 
of thousands of people were trying to 
remember if any of their past acquaint- 
ances—men who had crossed their path 
and vanished into obscurity—had had 
the initials ‘‘P. O.” 

A week later the police had a large 
number of names to choose from. 
There were Pauls and Peters and Phil- 
ips and Patricks by the dozen, and Lieu- 
tenant Norris, in consultation with his 
superiors, came to the conclusion that it 
would be impossible to investigate the 
whole list in less than a year. He took 
two or three to start with, and found 
that the owners were very respectable 
citizens who were greatly annoyed at 
his inquiries. One of them, indeed, as- 
serted that he was the victim of a prac- 
tical joke and threatened the humorist 
who had written the letter with legal 


proceedings. 
“Tt is this sort of thing,” said Nor- 
ris to Detective Martin, ‘that makes 


our work so difficult.” 

Martin studied the list, which con- 
tained the name of Peter Osborn; but 
it conveyed nothing to either the detec- 
tive or the lieutenant. Peter Osborn 
had served his sentence under another 
name, and his own was not to be found 
among the records at headquarters. 

“T shouldn’t worry about it,” said 
Norris, “if I were sure the fellow were 
dead. It isn’t even as if we were abso- 
lutely certain that he killed Harold 
Jackson.” ; 

This represented the official point of 
view. But to two persons, at any rate, 
the message might just as well have 
been signed by Peter Osborn’s full 
name. 

Marion read the news in the morning 
papers and was glad that she was alone. 
She had the library at Woodlawn to 
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herself in those days, and she was sit- 
ting at the big oak table when her eyes 
fell on the headline. 

“Poor Peter,” she said to herself. 
And then she buried her face in her 
hands. Her eyes were wet with tears. 
Peter was nothing to her now—had 
been nothing, save as an object of pity, 
during several years. But she could 
not forget those few brief months of 
her married life. She saw him, as she 
had seen him then, in the splendor of 
his youth and strength and beauty. 

For a little while she did not think 
of her freedom, and then it blazed out 
upon her—only to be hidden by a cloud. 

The cloud was that she had no busi- 
ness to be thinking of love and marriage 
so soon after the death of her husband. 
She had never wished Peter to give 
her her freedom through death. Never 
once had that been in her mind since 
she had fallen in love with John Hunter. 
She had hoped to arrange a divorce if 
Hunter ever asked her to marry him. 
She had intended to tell Hunter the 
whole truth about herself, knowing that 
it would appeal to his chivalry. 

But Peter’s death was another mat- 
ter. She had even shed tears for the 
man she had once loved. It was a ter- 
rible thing that had happened, a grim 
tragedy of a weak man’s life. Poor 
Peter, hunted down and driven to sui- 
cide, and perhaps, after all, innocent or, 
at the worst, the instrument of others’ 
crime, was a pathetic and almost a no- 
ble figure. She owed Peter this one 
thing, at any rate—that she should 
thrust aside her own affection for a lit- 
tle while. It was impossible for her to 
think of her freedom; and to glory in 
it would be to glory in her shame. 

The door of the library opened, and 
Jim Vaughan entered without ceremony. 
He was as stylishly dressed as ever and 
bore no trace of his conflict with John 
Hunter except a bruise on his upper 
lip. As he closed the door behind him, 
Marion rose to her feet. 
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“Tf you don’t leave this house within 
two minutes,” she said coldly, “I’ll hand 
you over to the police.” 

He smiled and seated himself in a 
chair by the oak table. 

“My dear Marion,” he said, “you and 
I are in this together. You can’t get 
away from that. You have already told 
your story to the police.” 

That was true enough and Marion 
was clear-headed enough to realize that 
this brute—brute, although he loved her 
—still held the best cards in the game. 

“What do you want?” she said sul- 
lenly. 

“Oh, several things,” and he laughed, 
“but your hand in marriage most of all. 
However, we won’t talk of that just 
now, though you are a free woman. I 
don’t think, Marion, that you quite real- 
ize all I have done for you.” 

“I know that I hate the very sight 
of you,” she replied. 

“That’s a pity. For we are going to 
spend our lives together. We're going 
to be married. I suppose you'll think 
differently of me when I tell you that | 
helped your husband to escape.” 

“You?” she queried. ‘Oh, yes, per- 
haps you did—for your own sake.” 

“I knocked out all those three fel- 
lows,” he continued, ‘‘and a neat piece 
of work it was, too. Do you realize 
what would have happened if I hadn't 
got Peter away just then? They’d have 
driven him to the police station and 
have taken his finger prints. They'd 
have found out who he was when they’d 
looked up the records at headquarters. 
And then where would you have been, 
my dear Marion? It would have been 
easy for them to find out that Peter 
Osborn married a Miss Marion Lorme. 
You'd have been arrested, and the whole 
of the fat would have been in the fire.” 

Marion said nothing. She could not 
deny the truth of Jim Vaughan’s state- 
ments, and shé did not know that Peter 
had been tried and sentenced under an- 
other name. 
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“And, mind you, Marion,” Vaughan 
continued, “you are already under sus- 
picion. If anything had turned up to 
connect you with Peter, you’d have 
stood by his side in court, as accessory 
before and after the fact. That’s what 
I’ve done for you. And now poor 
Peter is dead, and by the time they find 
him there’ll be no finger prints worth 
speaking of.” 

Marion’s face was white, and she 
shivered as though she had suddenly 
plunged into the icy waters of a winter 
sea. The horrible brutality of this man, 
the persistent strength of his purpose, 
were almost inhuman. 

“Please—please do not speak of 
Peter,” she gasped out, “Of anything 
—but Peter.” 

“Of John Hunter, then,” he said qui- 
etly. “I thrashed him in this very room 
in a fair fight. And the other night he 
would have killed me for that, if I 
hadn’t knifed him. I suppose you think 
a man hasn’t a right to his life. I didn’t 
mean to kill him. I struck him where 
I knew I couldn’t kill him. I just made 
him let go, that’s all. And look here, 
Marion; you know it was because I 
loved you so much that I went for him. 
I only wanted to thrash him again. I 
forgot that I couldn’t see well enough 
to fight him. I only wanted to knock 
him out, to make him seem small in 
your eyes. But he wanted to finish me, 
and I had to save my life.” 

“You brave fellow,” said Marion 
coldly. “I suppose you don’t know that 
Mr. Hunter had a loaded pistol in his 
pocket, and he could have shot you if 
he’d wanted to get rid of you. He was 
too much of a man for that.” 

Jim Vaughan scowled. This infor- 
mation touched his pride. He hated 
John Hunter more than he had ever 
hated him before, because John Hunter 
had spared him. It was not even as if 


John Hunter had been afraid of the 
law. A man who had been knifed would 
most certainly have ecg posuitted of 
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“T am very, very grateful to you, 


Jim.” . 
“Hang gratitude!” he answered sav- 
agely. “It’s your hand I want and not 
your gratitude. I’d go through any- 
thing to get you. And don’t you for- 
get that I can either lift you up or drag 
you down.” 

“You’d drag yourself down as well, 
Jim.” 

“And you think I’d care about that? 
You don’t know me, Marion. If you 
and I aren’t to be married, I'll let every- 
thing slide. And it will slide, too.” 

“And that,” said Marion, after a 
pause, “is what you call love?” 


“Yes, it’s what I call love. TI’ll de- 
stroy you or [ll marry you. There’s 
nothing betwixt and between. That’s 
my nature, and I’m not likely to 


change.” 

Marion saw her position far more 
clearly than Vaughan’s rough speech and 
ill-chosen phrases could put it. Vaughan 
could so easily prove that she was the 
wife of Peter Osborn at the time she 
murder if he had shot his assailant in 
self-defense. 

“T am not going to give you up to 
that man, Marion,” he said, after a 
pause. “Not that he’d take you if you 
flung yourself at his head.” 

Marion smiled. “A man often loses 
his head over a woman,” she replied, 
“even if he is really in love with some 
one else. But I don’t think we need 
talk of that, Jim. Subtle problems of 
that sort are not at all in our line. We 
are both rather primitive, Jim, and I 
expect that is why you like me 

“Like you!” he broke in. “I love 
you as that fool cotild never love you. 
You don’t know what I’ve gone through 
for you. What did it matter to me if 
Peter was identified? It was for you 
that I got him away and risked penal 
servitude. I hid him for a few days; 
I gave him money—a thousand dollars 
I gave him. And it was just because 
of you, Marion.” 
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had directed him to the gates of the 
Drake estate and, later on, when she 
had been brought face to face with her 
husband in the presence of the police! 
This was no new situation, but it had to 
be looked at from a new point of view. 

“I must think this over, Jim,” she 
said. “You give me a choice between 
marriage and prison. But don’t forget 
that marriage without love is a lifelong 
imprisonment. I might choose a shorter 
term than that.” 

He flung aside his weapon of threats 
and pleaded with the woman he loved. 
He spoke of all he would give her, of 
all he would do for her, of how he 
would let her rule him if she were his 
wife. But he might as well have pleaded 
with an image of stone. 

“You can lift me up,” he said at last, 
coldly, “or you can drag me down. But 
if I go down, I reckor you'll go with 
me.” 

“You mustn’t talk like this, Jim,” 
she said. “All such talks means noth- 
ing.” 

“Well, then, it’s just this,” he an- 
swered quietly: “I shall be what you 
make me, Marion.” “ 

And without another word he turned 
on his heel and left the room. 

Marion sank into a chair by the table 
and buried her face in her hands. She 
felt that the forces of life were too 
much for her—that she was going to 
be smashed to pieces between her love 
for John Hunter and Jim Vaughan’s 
love for her. These fierce, rushing 
streams had met, and she was struggling 
in the whirlpool that they made. 

“Peter,” she whispered, “you must 
come back to me, Peter.” 

It seemed to her that if Peter were 
alive he could save her. It was a fan- 
tastic idea suddenly borne in that hour 
of distress—and perhaps only to live 
for a little while. But at the moment 
she really did believe that if she was 
a wife again and were living with her 
husband, she would be spared the bru- 
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tal demonstrations of Jim Vaughan and 
be able to fight down that love which 
consumed her like a living flame. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
IMPORTANT NEWS. 


FORTNIGHT passed, and the sen- 
sation which had broken the peace- 
ful life of Lakewood had been almost 
forgotten by every one but Flavia and 
her father. It remained in Flavia’s 
mind chiefly because she had met the 
man so soon before his death, and not 
because she knew that he was the same 
man who had been arrested for the 
murder of Harold Jackson. That 
knowledge had come to her as a shock, 
but it was now no more than a bit of 
history. She was glad that he had es- 
caped from his pursuers, even though 
he had been forced to take a path that 
led into the outer darkness. But her 
memory of the fugitive was mainly per- 
sonal—the figure bent with misery and 
pain, the unshaven face that must once 
have been so good to look upon, and, 
above all, the man’s blindness—his piti- 
ful blindness, that gave him no chance 
to escape. 

She would always keep the memory 
of that brief incident with her until the 
end of her days. She would tell no one 
of the strange encounter. Often she 
wondered who the man was. His body 
had not yet been found. Even the 
police knew nothing ; her father had told 
her that. The scribbled note gave but 
little clew. It was a note that might 
have been written by a man who could 
not see. The initials had first of all 
been taken to be “P. O.,” but now, it 
seemed, there was some doubt about that 
of the Christian name. Mr. Norris had 
told her father that possibly the letter 
had been meant for a “B.” But these 
details interested her not at all. It was 
the memory of the man himself that 
survived. And even that was less in 
her thoughts than other matters—such 
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as her father’s health and John Hunter, 
who was now convalescent. 

There came a day when John Hun- 
ter occupied her thoughts to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. Her father, 
looking up from a letter he was read- 
ing at the breakfast table, said curtly: 
“They’re going to be married—those 
two.” 

“Those two!” Flavia echoed, as 
though she did not know their names 
perfectly well. 

“Yes; John Hunter and Marion 
Lorme. I’ve had a letter from the girl. 
I’m glad, and I suppose you are, too. 
The fellow won’t pester you with his 
attentions any more.” 

The phrase was ugly enough to bring 
a faint tinge of color to her face. 

“I am sorry for Mr. Hunter,” she 
said gently. 

“Oh, you are, are you, Flavia?” he 
queried. “I wonder if you ever realize 
that that fellow may one day be tried 
for manslaughter. I think I ought to 
let Miss Lorme know the truth.” 

“It wouldn’t make any difference to 
her, father. I’ve always been told that, 
if a woman is in love, she'll stick to a 
man through thick and thin.” 

Dan Drake laughed. He was think- 
ing of his hundred-thousand-dollar 
promise—that excellent substitute for 
love. 

“You know very little about it, my 
child,” he said. “You're going to learn 
a lot yet about love, I think. Well, 
there’s plenty of time. I don’t want to 
lose you for a little while, Flavia.” 

There was sadness in his voice. 
Flavia, deeply touched by it, rose from 
her chair and leaned over him and 
kissed. him. 

“Father, dear,” she said, “I shall al- 
ways be with you—always.” 

“Until I’m forced to leave you,” he 
said grimly. 

“Father, dear, you—you mustn’t even 
think of such a thing. You are getting 
on so splendidly.” 


’ 


“Yes, yes—but there are times when 
I feel very queer—in the head, I mean. 
The doctors don’t seem quite to under- 
stand.” 

“You get depressed, father, dear. 
This life is dull for you. You want to 
be back at work.” 

“No more work for me, Flavia. I 
couldn’t face it. The slightest noise 
irritates me. I don’t know what has 
happened ; I don’t know at all.” 

“You are just depressed,” Flavia 
persisted. “There is a great deal of 
bromide in your medicine; that does 
depress one, you know.” 

“Then why do the fools give it to 
me?” he said sharply. “The fact is, 
Flavia, I want something to rouse me. 
A fight—not a fight with fists, of 
course; but I think if there was a fight 
for my honor, say, against a strong ad- 
versary, I’d be myself again. At any 
rate, I’d die fighting.” 

“Father, dear, you’re not going to die 
for another twenty years or more. Now 
you must come out with me at eleven 
o'clock.” 

“Not this morning, Flavia. I don’t 
feel like it. I'll go out for a drive this 
afternoon.” 

Flavia kissed him again and went 
about her household duties. The cook - 
had to be interviewed, and then the 
nurse, and a local doctor, a man of some 
reputation, was coming at half past ten. 

And Dan Drake, when he was alone, 
stared out of the window. His face 
was white and haggard, and there was 
no peace in his eyes. He did not fear 
death. It was this quiet looking into 
his own heart that he feared. 

Ten minutes later, however, he was 
in the library of the big house that he 
had taken for six months. Flavia did 
not know that he had taken it for six 
months; did not know that Doctor 
Jones and Watson Bonn had told him 
that it would be inadvisable for him to 
start work again until the summer. 

He walked up and down the room, so 
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large and well stocked with books, and 
yet such a small apartment compared 
with the great library at his Woodlawn 
estate. To and fro he paced very 
slowly, head bent, hands behind his 
back. He was utterly miserable, and 
yet he should have been so glad. 
Marion Lorme had done her work and 
earned her money, and there was noth- 
ing more to be feared from Hunter. 

Then he seated himself at a large 
writing table by one of the bay windows, 
took his check book from a drawer, 
and wrote out a check for one hundred 
thousand dollars. But before it was dry 
he had torn it up and thrown the pieces 
into the fire. There must be no record 
of this transaction. He would cash a 
check payable to himself—it was a large 
amount, but a man of his standing could 
get it—and send the currency to Marion 
Lorme. 

“And that,” he said to himself, 
“means that I shall have to send the 
check to New York.” 

It was a small detail, but it worried 
him, and it certainly would not have 
worried him a month ago. There were 
so many ways of transacting this sim- 
ple matter of business, and it was a long 
time before he could decide which one 
was the safest and most suitable. 

This indecision had lately become a 
symptom of his illness, and he feared 
it, too, more than he feared death. 





The news of John Hunter’s engage- 
ment hardly came as a shock to Flavia, 
for she had been expecting to hear it 
before long. She was perhaps a little 
surprised that this had happened so 
soon, but she had felt that it was in- 
evitable. She had not seen very much 


of Marion Lorme, but she had seen 
enough to know that the assistant libra- 
rian was a young woman who was quite 
out of the ordinary, who lacked neither 
courage nor skill, who would pursue a 
definite object with extraordinary de- 
termination. 
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whatever,” 
thought Flavia, as she walked once again 
along the path in the park where she 


“There is no doubt 


had met the unknown suicide, “that 
Marion Lorme is tremendously and 
honestly in love with him.” That was 
obvious, for he had neither money nor 
position to offer her. He was even, 
to some extent, an invalid, and the girl 
had nothing of a material nature to gain 
by this marriage. And Flavia, thinking 
of herself, smiled rather sadly. It 
seemed to her that she was intended by 
nature to become an old maid, one of 
those women who exhaust all their pow- 
ers of affection on the human race as 
a whole. So far as she was concerned, 
there was only one exception. She was 
devoted to her father. 

All the world envied her her wealth, 
her means of doing almost anything that 
she wanted to do, of having almost 
everything that she wanted to have. 
But the gods which had given her so 
much had withheld this one gift from 
her. Marion Lorme, almost penniless, 
forced to work for her living, had this 
one thing that she, Flavia Drake, had 
not. No doubt it meant pain and suf- 
fering to any woman, as well as all the 
glory. The crown might often be a 
crown of thorns. But there was a 
radiance about it that time could never 
entirely efface. And, gazing down 
through the leafless trees at the lake, 
Flavia envied Marion Lorme; envied 
and admired and hated her. It was 
probable that Marion had taken an un- 
fair advantage of her position, had let 
nothing stand in the way of her suc- 
cess. But the love was there, all the 
same—the love that will dare every- 
thing, sacrifice everything. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the 
sound of footsteps, and a man came 
round the corner of the path. It was 
Charles, the second footman at the 
Woodlawn estate, and he touched his 
hat as he paused in front of her. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 
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she asked sharply. She did not like 
this man, and she could not even be 
civil to him. 

“T came down to be with Mr. Drake,” 
he replied. ‘Watson’s brother is dead, 
and he will have to return to town; so 
Mr. Drake asked me to take his place. 


‘There is really no need for a footman 


at Woodlawn now, Miss Drake.” 

“T hope Mr. Hunter and Miss Lorme 
and her relations are quite well,” she 
said, anxious to hear news of John 
Hunter. 

“All very well, except the old gen- 
tleman. Mr. Hunter is quite himself 
again. I suppose you’ve heard of the 
engagement ?” 

“Yes, Charles.” 

“Some of the servants were surprised. 
But I can’t say that I was. I’ve seen 
those two together, and I’ve often said 
to myself—well, it doesn’t matter what 
a servant thinks, does it? I’m sure I 
wish them all happiness.” 

“So do I, Charles. Everything been 
going on all right?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Drake—since Mr. 
Hunter’s accident. The police haven’t 
worried us at all. But the house, if I 
may say so, is not what it used to be 
when you and Mr. Drake were there. 
I’m glad to be out of it; a nice, quiet 
place I call this!” 

He touched his cap and was about to 
resume his walk, when Flavia said 
sharply: “One moment, Charles. Do 
you still persist in your statement that 
Mr. Hunter offered you money to hold 
your tongue?” 

“Oh, please don’t speak of that! I'll 
never bring it up against him. I don’t 
think he was quite himself. And, of 
course, it was all so absurd and useless. 
Mr. Drake knew the truth, so why 
should Mr. Hunter have asked me to 
hold my tongue?” 

“That’s the weak point in your story, 
Charles. Do you still stick to it?” 

“Truth is truth, Miss Drake—one 
can’t get over that. But I don’t think 


Mr. Hunter knew what he was saying. 
And you can rely on me to say nothing 
more about it.” 

Flavia nodded, and Charles went on 
his way. In a few moments he had 
vanished from her sight. Her thoughts 
again turned to John Hunter and to 
the woman he had promised to marry. 

So even the servants had noticed the 
swift courtship. There had evidently 
been nothing secret about it. The girl’s 
parents had been living in the house, and 
no doubt they fully approved of their 
daughter’s choice. It was possible that 
a trap had been laid for John Hunter, 
and that he had fallen into it. No, it 
was not even necessary to suppose that. 
This love that every one seemed to think 
the broad basis on which men and 
women should build their lives, was evi- 
dently no very stable foundation, after 
all. If a man could change so quickly, 
so easily, a woman would be even less 
certain of herself. 

Flavia returned home and found her 
father asleep. Later on, while they 
were having lunch together, she spoke 
of her meeting with Charles. 

“Yes,” said Drake, “I have given him 
a day’s holiday. He will not be on duty 
until the evening. I suppose he told 
you about Watson.” 

“Yes, father, dear. I wonder you did 
not tell me yourself.” 

“Oh, it went out of my mird,” said 
Drake, with a weary smile. “I think 
my memory is failing.” 

That afternoon they went for a long 
drive in the car. Dan Drake seemed to 
shake off his gloomy outlook upon life. 
The great expanse of country and the 
streams and the farms and cottages—all 
seemed to appeal to him. They saw 
the sun set and returned in the dark. 
Clothed in their furs, the keen night 
wind was no more than a tonic. 

But Dan Drake was very tired when 
they reached home. He had some tea, 
slept until dinner time, and then insisted 
on retiring to the library. 
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“T want to be alone for a little while,” 
he said to Flavia. “I have some letters 
to write, and there is a book I want to 
read.” 

“Oh, but I could sit with you, fa- 
ther!” she exclaimed. 

“No, my dear child, no. I find it 
so hard to think if there is any one in 
the room with me. It distracts my 
thoughts.” 

Flavia let him have his own way— 
he was always to have that now, the 
doctors said—and she sat in the draw- 
ing-room and played the piano for 
nearly an hour. Then she read the eve- 
ning paper until Charles entered the 
room. 

“T’m afraid, Miss Drake,” he said 
hesitatingly, “that your father is very 
_— 

Flavia dropped her book and ran out 
of the drawing-room. She found her 


To be continued in next week’s issue 
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father lying back in his chair in the 
library. His eyes were open, and he 
was staring at her. But the eyes did 
not move. The face was strangely 
drawn and twisted. He was quite mo- 
tionless, but he was not dead. Flavia’s 
trained eyes saw that at once. 

She seized the receiver of the tele- 
phone and rang up the doctor. Then 
she knelt down by her father’s side and 
put her fingers to his pulse. 

“Father, dear,” she whispered, close 
to his ear. He did not answer her. 
But he was alive—a living soul in a 
body that was as good as dead. 

“Get a long-distance connection with 
New York,” she said to Charles; “first 
call Doctor Jones and then Watson 
Bonn. Don’t think of anything else just 
now; I’ll do all that can be done. Tell 
them that—no, I'll speak to them my- 
self when you get them.” 
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HIS SPEECH RESTORED IN COURT 
HILE testifying in a New Jersey court one recent day in a damage suit 
for injuries, including loss of speech, Walter Boas, skipper of the barge 
Danaga, suddenly amazed every one in the courtroom by recovering the power 


to speak. 


He had been asked by the judge to point out on a model of his boat 


just where he had been standing when a tug belonging to the Lehigh Valley 


Railroad hit it. 


“Right here,” said Boas, pointing. 


Then he fainted. 


The words he uttered in reply to the court’s question were the first he had 


spoken in more than five months. 


course of his suit against the railroad had been answered in writing. 


All the preceding questions put to him in the 


Since 


May 9th, when his barge was in the collision, he had been speechless because 
of an injury to his spine which for weeks deprived him of the use of his limbs also. 


Doctor Howard Cooper, his physician, is of the opinion that Boas’ vocal 
power had been returning gradually, and, in the excitement of seeing the model 
boats at the point of collision, the restoration became complete. 
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PRISONER AT.G. A. R. REUNION 


OR five days this year Henry Romine, who at the age of seventy-six years 1s 


serving a life sentence for murder, was given freedom. 
Warden E. J. Fogarty recommended that the old soldier be 


of the Civil War. 


Romine is a veteran 


allowed to meet his former comrades in arms, and the governor of the State granted 


the request. 


He was paroled from the Michigan City penitentiary in Indiana 


long enough to permit him to attend the annual reunion of the Grand Army of 


the Republic. 
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In order that we might get first-hand material fer a series of articles 
on the werkings of the police departments of foreign countries, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-knowm American newspaper man, to go 
This is the thirteenth article of the series; others will 

















S I turned’ the corner of a 

seemingly interminable corri- 

dor in Berlin’s police head- 

quarters I got an entirely un- 
expected thrill, not to say shock. The 
crime museums I had visited in Scot- 
land Yard, in Paris, Rome, Vienna, and 
other cities were, as museums are likely 
to be, relegated to some drowsy part 
of their respective buildings. I was 
prepared, therefore, for the gloomy, 
deserted corridors leading to the crime 
museum in Berlin. What I did not ex- 
pect just as I turned the corner was 
the raucous “Halt!” that almost deaf- 
ened me and the shining steel bayonet 
point that stopped its thrust just two 
inches from my digestion. At the same 
moment I saw a machine gun slue 
around like a shot and train its muzzle 
at the third button of my vest. Both 
the gentlemen who had thus halted me 
were clad in iron helmets, green-gray 
uniforms, and carried hand grenades, 
automatic revolvers, and other similar 
items. 

For a dizzy second I got my dates 
mixed and forgot that an armistice and 
peace had been signed with Germany. 
The finger on the trigger of the ma- 


chine gun and the bayonet point at my 
stomach ‘interested me strangely; my 
hands started toward the ceiling, and 
the hinges of my knees weakened, for 
the only weapon I had with me was a 
bad cigar. Then as realization came 
back I lowered my hands cautiously 
and fished out an elaborately stamped. 
signed, countersigned, and sealed per- 
mit, or ausweis, from the police com- 
missioner to visit the crime museum. 
When he of the bayonet had inspected 
my document, he grudgingly muttered, 
“All right,” to his fellow member of 
the reception committee. His friend 
thereupon turned the muzzle of the 
machine gun away from me and 
pointed it out of the window, which 
commanded a view of the front yard 
of the police headquarters, sullenly 
turning it from side to side in re- 
hearsal, just as a gardener sprinkles a 
flower bed. Peering over his shoulder, 
I saw barbed-wire barriers inside the 
front entrance of the yard; and in 
other windows overlooking the yard I 
saw more machine guns rehearsing. 
Then I remembered that the front of 
the police headquarters was _ pock- 
marked, pitted, and scarred with the 
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fire from revolvers, machine guns, and 
light artillery which had been played 
on the building only a year before by 
revolutionists who captured it and then 
by government troops who, after a 
fortnight’s siege, recaptured it. Also I 
remembered that only that morning 
while going strictly about my business 
on the corner of the Broadway and 
Forty-second Street of Berlin I had 
dropped flat on my stomach on a some- 
what muddy sidewalk to avoid arguing 
with a raking machine-gun fire from an 
armored car which had dashed from 
around the corner and was casually 
sprinkling all and sundry. 

Germany in general, and Berlin in 
particular, were having one of their 
rather heated political discussions at 
that time, such as have become fairly 
frequent there since the war. And the 
two gentlemen who had so abruptly 
questioned me in-the corridor of the 
crime museum were rehearsing what to 
say to any who might bring that 
discussion down to police headquarters. 
When my permit made clear that I was 
not engaged in politics just then and 
wished only to see the crime museum, 
the two police soldiers, or Sichenheit- 
polizei, lost all interest in me, I am 
happy to say. But all that I saw in 
the museum was so spiritually akin to 
the two gentlemen and what they stood 
for, that I saw them in a new and yet 
familiar light. 

What is probably the most murder- 
ous weapon in the world I saw in the 
crime museum in Berlin. It begins by 
being a multiple brass ring to be worn 
over the knuckles with a sharp protub- 
erance over each one, which, when 
smashed into a face with even a mod- 
erate blow of the wearer’s fist, leaves 
the countenance wrecked for life. 
Then into a threaded hollow in the mid- 
dle knuckle there fits a three-edged 
combination file and dagger, useful 
both in light burglary and stabbing. As 
though these two were not sufficient, an 
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knuckles’ 
makes the whole a perfectly competent 
revolver. 

Without going into polemics, 
workings of the mind of the burglar 
who had made the weapon seem to me 


attachment to the “brass 


the 


typically racial. He began by bringing 
to bear on his problem a ponderous 
mental process that had a mass of 
plausible theory at its base and an 
equally massive ignorance of psychol- 
ogy as related to the other fellow. So 
it proved when the murderous inventor 
of the weapon brought it into use for 
the first time. In order to disguise 
the nature of the weapon, should he be 
searched, he carried its various parts 
distributed about him. When, in an 
encounter with an oncoming policeman, 
he attempted to assemble the parts, an 
agile club knocked his weapon into bits 
and himself into unconsciousness with 
one blow. 

Another burglar, whose brilliant idea 
is one of the exhibits of the crime 
museum, revealed the same traits. He 
had broken boldly into a rich man’s 
house, taking no precautions, except 
one. He knew that the Berlin police 
were thoroughly acquainted with his 
usual technique of breaking in, which 
was a clever one. So he abandoned it 
for once and forced his way into the 
house like a company of looters. With 
his booty safely in his bag, he pro- 
ceeded to carry out his idea. So, far 
from trying to obliterate any clews, he 
obligingly contributed a couple of dozen 
additional ones. He strewed the house 
with revolvers, burglar tools, gloves, 
masks, caps, initialed handkerchiefs, 
and other objects he had brought along 
for that purpose. When the detectives 
arrived the following morning, there 
was an embarrassment of riches for 
them to work on. 

His theory was excellent. He knew 
that every one of these false clews 
would keep several detectives working 
on wrong scents long enough to enable 
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The Crime Museum 


him to get away clear. But again the 
racial mind figured without the other 
fellow’s psychology. A single glance 
showed the inspector in charge that the 
obvious clews were so many red her- 
rings across the trail. So he wasted 
no time on them and went after the 
ones that were not at all obvious. Our 
friend, the theoretician, had devoted so 
much time to his scheme that he had 
somewhat carelessly erred in his per- 
formance; the result was that, just as 
an innocent-looking commercial trav- 
eler was boarding the train from Ber- 
lin to Paris that day, he was met by 
“conductors” who were not interested 
in his perfectly good railroad ticket but 
hustled him off to police headquarters. 
His generous contribution of “clews” 
fills a whole case in the crime museum. 

A rather more successful burglar de- 
vice, but one which showed the same 
traits as the other two I have described 
—there is something as characteristic 
about the criminals of any given race as 
about its artists—was a contraption I 
saw in the museum that enabled its in- 
ventor to climb up the outside of any 
house he meant to burglarize. All he 
asked was that the house have some 
gable or other projection strong 
enough to support his weight. About 
this he threw up a weighted string, 
which came down to him again and en- 
abled him to draw up heavier and heav- 
ier cord and rope, somewhat as life- 
savers fasten their tackle to a wreck 
off-shore. 

Then, by means of his really clever 
device, which consisted partly of rub- 
ber suction cups affixed to his toes 
and partly of steel hooks, he would 
walk up the side of the house with 
no greater difficulty or danger than the 
repair man from the telegraph company 
climbs a pole. In fact it was the very 
success he achieved in breaking into 
houses from windows several stories 
away from street or roof, that proved 
his undoing. The Berlin police credited 
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to him every burglary in which they 
could find no ordinary method of en- 
trance; and by guessing right seven 
times out of twenty-eight, they man- 
aged to plot out his itinerary. One 
night while he was taking a leisurely 
stroll up the face of a banker’s resi- 
dence, somewhere between the second 
and third stories, he suddenly found 
that he had an audience of uniformed 
admirers in the windows to the right 
of him, to the left of him, above, and 
below him. His stroll ended in jail, 
and his contraption rests in the crime 
museum. 

Evidence that still another good 
theory went astray is exhibited by 
something I could not at first identify. 
It was a plaster cast of what looked 
like one end of a cloth-bound cheese. 
It seems that another burglar had a 
brilliant idea for evading the police. 
He had mud-clay ground to contend 
with, that would take beautifully clear 
shoe tracks for the police to follow, 
when he left the house which he had 
burglarized. So he conceived the 
rather simple plan of crawling away on 
hands and knees, his hands being heav- 
ily gloved. 

The next morning the police were 
at first puzzled by the queer-looking 
tracks some burglar had left. It did 
not take long, however, to realize what 
had happened. So liquid plaster was 
poured into one of the depressions in 
the mud, which had been made by the 
burglar’s knee. This, when hardened, 
reproduced splendidly the texture of 
the cloth of the burglar’s trousers. A 
dragnet was thrown out for every crim- 
inal known to be in the city, and our 
ingenious burglar found himself caught 
inextricably in the web and woof of 
his trouser cloth. 

The museum is a veritable graveyard 
for similar hopes. A jeweler’s clerk, 
who had taken great pains to ingratiate 
himself into his employer’s confidence, 
said to him one afternoon: 
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“This collection of jewels you send 
to the safe-deposit vaults every night 
for fear some one will steal ‘them, costs 
you quite a sum in fees. Why don’t 
you lock me in every night? Secure 
every window and door even against 
my exit. Then I can keep watch over 
the jewels, and you can keep them in 
your own safe.” 

The scheme appealed to the jeweler, 
and he put it into operation. One night 
several weeks later the clerk chiseled 
himself out of the oaken basement door 
and admitted a confederate, who thor- 
oughly bound him, gagged him, bruised 
him up realistically, put the jewels into 
his pocket, and left. The next morn- 
ing when the jeweler arrived he found 
his trusted clerk apparently the victim 
of his own devotion and the jewels 
gone. Appalled as he was by the rob- 
bery, the jeweler was touched; his clerk 
had actually fought for him. 

That was all very well, until the Ber- 
lin police began to examine under mag- 
nifying glasses the chisel marks on the 
basement door. Then they found that 
the cutting through of the door had 
been begun on the inside. 

What I saw in the crime museum 
was a section of the door, now used 
as an object lesson. 

A piece of cheese of a rather unusual 
brand, a record of which I also saw 
there, proved the evidence that con- 
victed a burglar who would have es- 
caped, except for his mad passion for 
that peculiar brand of cheese. He was 
an old hand at his game and more than 
clever at obliterating the clews of his 
burglaries. He had just completed a 
good job in the mansion of a wealthy 
nobleman when it occurred to him that 
work had made him hungry. He went 
down into the pantry and helped him- 
self to some of the things he saw there 
in before-the-war plenty. Of the twelve 
different brands of cheese he partook 
only of the one that was the delight of 
his palate. Being somewhat unconven- 
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tional in his table manners, he simply 
bit into the cheese and ate almost all 
of it. Had he known the outcome he 
would have risked indigestion and com- 
pleted the feast. 

As it was, the uneaten piece of cheese 
remained as the only clew to a lot cf 
missing silver and gold. I am almost 
tempted to pun on the strength of the 
scent in this case leading to the bur- 
glar’s capture; tempted because it was 
literally what happened. That particu- 
lar brand was only comparatively popu- 
lar because of the excessive power of 
its scent. The police figured that a 
man who would select that one brand 
out of a dozen others, was fond enough 
of it to eat it again elsewhere. 

By the most complete recording ap- 
paratus in the world practically every 
resident in Germany is registered with 
the police. Those who have criminal 
experience are doubly registered. The 
police in this particular case looked up 
the records of every man down in the 
books for burglary who had been seen 
in Berlin about the time of the robbery 
in question. Then they put detectives on 
the trail of each of them, with instruc- 
tions to find out which of them was in 
the habit of ordering the brand of 
cheese the burglar had selected. Four 
were brought in. They were all made 
to bite into dentist’s wax. One of them 
made the same impression with his 
teeth as was found on the uneaten piece 
of cheese left in the pantry of the bur- 
glarized nobleman. 

I was curious as to what an appar- 
ently trashy novel was doing as an ex- 
hibit in the crime museum. The nove! 
turned out to be trashy right enough, 
but the story connected with it—not the 
plot of the book—was fairly original. 
A scribbler had written it, printed it at 
his own expense, and had properly 
failed to interest the reading public in 
the ordinary way. So he conceived a 


scheme more interesting than the plot 
He laboriously 


of his worthless book. 
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gathered the names and addresses of 
several thousand persons. Each of 
these received a penned, anonymous let- 
ter to this effect: 


Dear Sir (on Mapam): An obscure scrib- 
bler, who had been quietly studying you, 
has written a scurrilous novel, in which he 
depicts you in a manner your friends can- 
not fail to recognize. He gives you a role 
which is an outrageous injustice to one of 
your fine moral character. The book is 
called, “Secret Lives” and is to be found, 
I believe, at the following book stores—— 
I must remain nameless to you, as I don’t 
wish to be involved, should you decide on 
legal action against him. VERITAS. 


It is not difficult to imagine that 
every one who got the letter lost no 
time in buying the book—and found 
nothing there. Book dealers wondered 
why the worthless screed should be in 
such demand. One of the victims 
finally enlightened the police. The let- 
ter in question was referred to Doctor 
Schneikert, a celebrated authority on 
handwriting, who directs the criminal 
archives bureau of the Berlin police. 

Doctor Schneikert wondered whether 
the author of “Secret Lives” could pos- 
sibly have anything to do with the mys- 
terious friend of so many persons 
whose lives the book was supposed to 
libel. He had a friend write the author 
a glowing encomium of the literary ex- 
cellence of the book, and he received 
in return a vain author’s penned appre- 
ciation. Doctor Schneikert had no dif- 
ficulty in proving to a judge and jury 
the relation between the author and the 
booster of “Secret Lives.” 

Standing near the door of the mu- 
seum is a wax figure in an army cap- 
tain’s uniform, a mangy-looking crea- 
tion. It seems that a cobbler of Kep- 
pernich, a fairly good-looking fellow, 
got tired of cobbling, tired of having 
uniformed ‘ninnies bullying him, tired 
of having to salute them respectfully as 
all the rest of Germany saluted any- 
thing that wore a uniform. He decided 
that he wanted a holiday and a change. 

8F—ps 





So he took off his cobbler’s apron, went 
to a neighboring town where he was 
not known, ordered himself the uni- 
form of a captain in the Imperial Ger- 
man army—and sallied forth. 

He swanked down to a summer re- 
sort and received the salutes which 
Germans accord to the German army 
uniform. He was an agreeable, conde- 
scending fellow, not averse to chatting 
with civilians, charmingly ready to ac- 
cept invitations to dine, drink, dance, 
picnic, lunch, tea, flirt, sail, motor—all 
without a pfennig of cost to him, and 
with much profit, even, as when ambi- 
tious fathers with marriageable daugh- 
ters, who had taken his assumed aristo- 
cratic name as gospel, offered—yes, 
pressed—loans of money upon him. 

When finally it occurred to some- 
body to do something other than an 
automatic kotow to him at sight of 
his uniform, the cobbler trembled for 
a moment. Trembling was so unusual 
an accomplishment to a German uni- 
form in the midst of German civilians 
that the cobbler was at once found out. 

This figure constituted the one gleam 
of humor in that museum of crime. 
Otherwise I very nearly disgraced my- 
self before the official who was respect- 
fully exhibiting it to me. I thought I 
had been toughened enough by years 
of newspaper work and by my visits to 
the crime museums of other lands. But 
when my guide had been showing me 
for an hour relics and photographs of 
crime after crime that revealed to my 
much-tried senses the bottommost abyss 
of the German criminal, I suddenly 
needed much fresh air and, to my 
guide’s astonishment,’ made a dash for 
a window and threw it open. I apolo- 
gized.and explained in a way; but I 
got out almost at once. 

Every other crime museum I had 
seen is used as a school for detectives. 
In Berlin, efficient as are the police as 
a whole, there is no such school. It 
seems that, instead of detectives with 
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initiative, there is a marvelous crimi- forty he becomes a detective. Ahead 
nal-hunting machine; and all the police of him there are a few opportunities 
department demands of its detectives is for promotion, the highest rank he may 
a limited intelligence that will fall into achieve being sergeant. 

the groove assigned to each different A high official in the Berlin police 
man. To this end the detective force force, in a mood of candor, declared to 
is recruited entirely from the regular an investigator: “Out of a thousand of 
army, where the type and the training our detectives, there are only fifteen or 
to obey and not think beyond instruc- twenty that are good for anything.” 
tions obtains. A candidate for admis- “As individuals,” he should have 
sion to the police force must have added, because as cogs they form part 
served at least nine years in the army. of one of the most marvelous criminal- 
When he enters the police force he is hunting machines in the world—which 
thirty years old. For five or six years I must describe in a subsequent article 
he patrols the streets as a uniformed —the typical product of the German 
policeman. Then at thirty-seven or genius for organization. 














BANDIT SPENT STOLEN MONEY FOR AEROPLANES 


[N an itemized account taken from his diary, Carl Stieler, junior, twenty-three 

years old, the last to be caught of the four men implicated in the two hundred 
and thirty-four thousand dollars Standard Oil pay-roll holdup at Whiting, Indiana, 
two years ago, recently accounted for more than forty-five thousand dollars of the 
missing fifty-three thousand dollars. He said his share was forty-five thousand 
dollars, and was spent at follows: One aéroplane, nine thousand six hundred 
dollars; one aéroplane, four thousand five hundred dollars; one aéroplane, five 
thousand five hundred dollars; one aéroplane without motor, two thousand dollars; 
one aeroplane motor, six thousand dollars; installing motor, six hundred dollars; 
one automobile, one thousand seven hundred dollars; organizing aéroplane com- 
pany, one thousand five hundred dollars; jewelry for wife, two hundred dollars; 
living and traveling expenses, thirteen thousand four hundred dollars. 

Stieler told how, after he had obtained the forty-five thousand dollars, he 
realized his life’s ambition: to own and fly an aéroplane. “I wanted to fly,” 
he said. “That’s the rock-bottom truth of the whole thing. I couldn’t get up 
interest in anything else. 

“The first thing I did after the robbery was to go to the home of Bessie 
Jasiak and persuade her to elope with me,” continued Stieler. ‘We went to 
Los Angeles. When we got there the first thing we did was to get married. 
I got the license under my correct name, and I gave the clerk a twenty-dollar 
bill. I had all my pockets full of money and a lot in a hand bag. After a rest 
at Bear Lake, a summer resort, we moved back to Los Angeles and rented a 
small flat. Then I went to a school of flying. 

“All the time I went under my right name, but the police never gave me a 
look. Once I was arrested for speeding, and in the courtroom where I was 
tried there was a poster with my picture and description. After they fined me 
I walked out, and they missed the reward. It was the same way all the time. 

“We left the coast and came East. When my money got low at Louisville 
my wife and I talked it over, and we decided to come back home and give our- 
selves up. 

“The robbery was the first crooked deal I ever pulled in my life. I knew 
I’d be caught sooner or later—figured on it all along. But it was the one chance 
to do what I wanted to do—fly. I took the chance, and now I’m ready to accept 
my medicine.” 
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That Wale Quifit 
4 Sohn Jay Chichester 


Author of ‘‘Santa’s Promise,’’ etc. 


M WADE, delivery boy for 

Crawford’s grocery, as he 

emptied out the peck of po- 

tatoes, was bitterly conscious 
that Nora Williams, the maid of all 
work, had suspended her task of dust- 
ing the dining room that she might keep 
a watchful eye upon him. He found it 
like that all over Owendale; his appear- 
ance in every kitchen was greeted with 
a suspicious scrutiny which made his 
cheeks flame. 

Mrs. Julia Traughber appeared in the 
doorway of her spick-and-span kitchen, 
smoothing on her black silk gloves. 

“Nora,” she said, “I’m going down to 
the bank to draw out some money, for 
I’ve made up my mind that I’m going 
to the city to-morrow, and the train 
leaves in the morning before the bank 
opens. I’m going to buy a sealskin 
coat. If that stuck-up Mrs. Crews can 
afford one we 

Mrs. Traughber paused abruptly as 
her lips compressed into a thin line 
which shut off further speech. Her 
quick-tempered black eyes followed the 
trail of shoe prints which led from the 
back porch across the kitchen floor, 
ending at the patched, broken brogans 
which incased Tom Wade’s feet. From 
Tom’s shoes her indignant gaze trav- 
eled up his faded, frayed overalls, his 
tagged, out-at-the-elbows coat, until it 
rested upon his flushed face and trou- 
bled eyes. 

“Boy!” she said snappily, “haven’t 
you ever learned to wipe your feet be- 
fore you come trackin’ into decent peo- 
ple’s houses ?” 





“T—]I did wipe ’em,” stammered Tom. 
“It’s the floor, ma’am; it’s fresh 
mopped, an’ it ain’t dry yet.” 

“Sassin’ your elders, are you?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Traughber. “I warn you, 
Tom Wade, I never seen a boy yet that 
began by talkin’ back to grown-ups who 
didn’t turn out bad. Well, I suppose 
it’s only to be expected—considerin’ 
your bringin’ up. You watch out or 
you'll be followin’ right in your father’s 
footsteps.” 

Tom bit his lip to block the retort 
which trembled on his tongue; he found 
it very hard to endure these things in 
silence. The people of Qwendale were 
always throwing it up to him, in count- 
less cruel ways, that he was the son of 
a convict. It had been worse since a 
week ago, when his father’s return to 
Owendale from serving five years at 
Jefferson City revivified the old local 
scandal—and it had always been bad 
enough. 

“T’ll declare to goodness I don’t see 
why George Crawford can’t be more 
particular in picking his help,” com- 
plained Mrs. Traughber as she snapped 
the glove fasteners across her wrists 
and flounced toward the front of her 
cottage. 

“Don’t you mind about the floor,” said 
Nora Williams consolingly; ‘a couple 
of swipes with the mop and it’ll be all 
right. Don’t you mind about Missus 
Traughber, either; her bark is worse’n 
her bite. She’s always fussy. As for 
me, I think you’ve been brought up 
pretty well—that is, of course, consid- 
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There it was again! Always, even 
when people tried in their awkward way 
to be kind, they were reminding him of 
the family blot. 

“Yes,” said Nora, nodding brightly, 
“T think your ma’s done right well, left 
to shift for herself with five kids an’ 
workin’ out most every day like she done 
when your pa was—was away. A 
woman ain’t got much time and patience 
left to teach her young uns manners, 
situated like your ma was.” 

“Yes’m,” muttered Tom huskily, as 
he picked up his basket, “I think ma 
was real brave; I think she did mighty 
fine, keepin’ a stiff upper lip like she 
done, with folks sneerin’ at us an’ actin’ 
like their things weren’t safe when any 
of the Wades was around. It—it ain’t 
right; it ain’t fair!” 

He slumped out across the porch, sud- 
denly wishing that it was he instead 
of Mrs. Traughber who was taking the 
early morning train for the city. There, 
he knew, people were too busy minding 
their own affairs to concern themselves 
so much with those of other people; 
every man, woman, and child he passed 
would not turn to stare and whisper 
behind him. In Owendale crime seldom 
appeared to disturb the bucolic tran- 
quillity, and Jasper Wade stood out as 
the one horrible example of the stern 
justice that overtakes evil doers. 

“T’d go—I’d go to the city in the 
mornin’—if I had the money!” he ex- 
claimed as he swung himself into the 
seat of the rattly old delivery wagon 
and slapped the reins smartly upon 
“Napoleon’s” back, urging the habitu- 
ally weary horse down the road. “If I 
could only get hold of the money!” he 
repeated, and suddenly his spine tingled. 
He was thinking of the never-bolted 
windows in Owendale, and of two 
women alone in a detached cottage— 
and money in the house. With a hor- 
rified shudder he tried to put the picture 
from his mind. 

Tom’s day of work was ended, and 
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he drove the delivery wagon to the 
tumble-down shed which Grocer Craw- 
ford’ maintained as a stable, unhitched, 
fed Napoleon, and then plodded across 
lots and past Spires’ poultry house, to 
the forlorn shack which was the home 
of the Wade family—“the Wade out- 
fit,” Owendale was in the habit of say- 
ing. 

His mother, always tired, but dog- 
gedly going ahead with what at times 
seemed nothing short of superhuman 
vigor, was over the hot, cracked kitchen 
stove, preparing supper; the rest of the 
children were clamoring about her 
skirts. 

Jasper Wade, a smallish, timid sort of 
man, sat on the stoop of the back porch, 
staring somberly out over the weed- 
grown, rubbish-strewn yard. The 
prison pallor was still upon his cheeks. 

“Pa,” said Tom, “I s’pose you ain’t 
got—twenty dollars you could let me 
have the lend of ?” 

“Twenty dollars!’ Jasper Wade 
laughed bitterly. “Where’dja think I’d 
get twenty dollars, kid? I ain’t been 
home but a week, an’ ain’t gone t’ work 
yet. Whatcha want so much money for, 
Tom?” 

“I—I want to go away,” answered 
Tom chokingly. “I can’t stand it no 
more, the way folks in Owendale is al- 
ways throwin’ it up to me, about— 
about #4 

Jasper Wade clenched his hands and 
his weak chin trembled. 

“I know, kid; I know,” he said 
gruffly. “It ain’t no fun fer a family 
t’ live things down in a town like this.” 

“But it ain’t me that’s done anything, 
pa; why do folks always have to be 
watchin’ an’ spyin’ on me, when 

“When you ain’t done nothin’ except 
have a father what was sent over the 
road. It ain’t fair, kid, but folks kinder ° 
figure that there’s elm branches on an 
elm tree. I ain’t blamin’ you, kid, for 
wantin’ to get away, an’ I’m sorry I 
ain’t got the money.” 
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“A—a fellow might as well steal— 
when—when he gets the credit for it 
anyways!” exclaimed Tom fiercely. “It 
—it pretty near drives a fellow to 
stealin’.” 

Jasper Wade leaped to his feet, and 
his fingers bit deep into his son’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Kid!” he whispered 
“What—what do you mean?” 

“N-nothin’, pa,” stammered the boy. 

“Yes, you was, kid; tell the truth.” 

“T didn’t really mean nothin’, pa; 
honest I didn’t. I just got t’ thinkin’ 
of Missus Traughber’s goin’ to the barfk 
t’ get a lotta money, an’—an’ every- 
body thinkin’ I was a thief anyhows, 
but—I wasn’t really goin’ t’ do it, pa, 
although—although I did want some 
money mighty bad.” 

Jasper Wade pulled Tom to the steps 
beside him, and the little man’s faded 
blue eyes suddenly glowed and glinted. 

“Kid,” he said slowly, “I reckon I 
can’t make you see in your mind what 
I seen with my eyes in the last five years. 
Folks say I’ve been to the pen—I’ve been 
t’ purg’tory, kid, that’s where your dad- 
dy’s been—just b’cause he guzzled some 
whisky an’ swiped an express package 
off’n the Wabash platform when he 
didn’t scarce know what he was doin’. 
Didn’t even know what was in it. 

“A feller does a lotta thinkin’, kid, 
when he’s locked in behind them big 
stone walls an’ can’t talk t’ nobody or 
do nothin’ but think—an’ think. There 
was some smart fellers in there with me, 
fellers what had been t’ college—an’ 
nary a man Jack of ’em smart enough 
t’ keep out of stir when they’ went 
crooked ! 

“They say, kid, that some of them 
fellers spends years figurin’ out how 
t’ pull off some more crooked work an’ 
gettin’ by with it. An’ I spent my time 
there figurin’ out that it couldn’t be 
done! I tellya, kid, there ain’t nothin’ 
in it. I’d rather be took out an’ hung 
right this minute t’ the highest telephone 


hoarsely. 





pole in Owendale than t’ go back t’ 
Jeff City. I ain’t never goin’ back, 
Tom, an’ I don’t want nobody else t’ 
go, leastwise not you, kid. 

“Promise me you'll keep straight, kid; 
promise!” 

Slowly Tom raised his eyes until they 
looked full into his father’s strained, 
eager face. 

“All right, pa,” he said; “I promise.” 


Il. 


Opening the drawer of her bureau, 
Mrs. Julia Traughber placed her purse 
beneath a neatly folded pair of silk 
stockings. In the purse was four hun- 
dred dollars which she had just drawn 
from the Owendale State Bank for her 
shopping trip to the city. 

“T’ll_ declare, Nora, I don’t know 
what’s comin’ over me,” she com- 
plained as she sank wearily into a rocker 
by the window and removed her hat. 
“I’m plumb tuckered out by that little 
walk. You'll agree, Nora, that ain’t 
natural. I feel sort of headachy an’ 
dizzy, too, off an’ on. An’ ”’—thought- 
fully completing her diagnosis—“it sort 
ef hurts my throat to swallow.” 

“Land, that’s jest the way I began 
the time I was took down with the diph- 
thery,” declared Nora. 

Mrs. Traughber’s mouth twitched 
open and her eyes dilated with horror 
as her hands dropped limply to her sides, 
permitting her hat to slide to the floor. 

“Diphtheria!” she cried. “I might 
have known that’s what it is; I’ve got 
the diphtheria !” 

“But I don’t s’pose it really could 
be diphthery, Missus Traughber,” said 
Nora consolingly. “We ain’t had no 
diphthery in Owendale since the Skaggs 
twins an’ Missus Truitt an’ Bob Pool 
an’ ol’ lady Hackett was all took off 
the same week—that’s five years ago.” 

“T caught it at Moberly,” wailed 
Widow Traughber. “There’s more than 
forty cases in Moberly.” 
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_“An’ you visitin’ your sister at Mo- 
berly just ten days ago!” exclaimed 
Nora. “It always breaks out in ten 
days, Missus Traughber.” 

The widow began tearing frantically 
at the hooks on her dress. 

“Call Doctor Prentiss, Nora!’ she 
commanded. ‘And then you come back 
and help me get into bed.” 

“Ain’t it lucky, Missus Traughber, 
that I’ve had it? An’ I’ve had some 
experience in nursin’ diphthery cases, 
too. I helped nurse ol’ lady Hackett, 
jest before she died.” 

In twenty minutes Doctor Prentiss’ 
flivver coasted to a rattly stop in front 
of the Traughber cottage and the gray- 
haired, kindly-eyed practitioner hurried 
up the pansy-bordered walk. Like his 
car, the doctor was somewhat ancient, 
rather shabby in appearance, but, like 
his car, too, he was always on the go. 
He had been treating fevers and fan- 
cies, curing stomach aches, and patching 
up broken bones in Owendale for 
twenty years, and he knew his towns- 
folk as only a country doctor can; he 
knew, for example, that Mrs. Julia 
Traughber would never waste a two- 
dollar doctor’s fee on some trifling in- 
disposition, and he had answered the 
call with great promptness. 





Seated beside Widow Traughber’s 
bed, with wide-eyed Nora Williams 


standing in the doorway, the doctor’s 
palm touched his patient’s hot cheek. 
The fire of fever was now burning hot 
in her blood, leaving her languid and 
almost stupid. 

“I—I'm afraid I’ve got the diphtheria, 
Doctor Prentiss,’ she murmured 
drowsily. “I was visiting my sister, 
Ella, in Moberly, and : 





“Let me see that throat,” commanded 
the physician; as he saw the inflamed 
membranes his face became grave. 

“You have that,” he agreed, toying 
thoughtfully with the chain of his old- 
fashioned silver watch. 
get a nurse for you.” 


“We'll have to 
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“I’ve had the diphthery, doctor,” vol- 
unteered Nora. “An’ I helped nurse 
Missus Hackett jest before she died.” 

“Well, that wasn’t your fault, Nora,” 
returned Doctor. Prentiss smilingly. “I 
remember now; yes, you made a rather 
good nurse. You’ve gumption enough 
to follow the doctor’s instructions with- 
out trying methods of your own. 

“Of course, the first thing is to quar- 
antine the house. The last time we had 
diphtheria in Owendale, five years ago, 
it was a serious business, and we’re not 
going to let it get loose on us again. 
Now, Nora, if you'll get me a glass of 
water, like a good girl 





III. 


The clock on the village hall, eight 
blocks away, had just struck two o’clock, 
and Nora Williams tiptoed over to the 
bed to see that Mrs. Traughber was 
resting easily. Then she turned off the 
electric light, around which had been 
tied a newspaper to dim the incandes- 
cent glare, and slipped out to the kitchen 
to prepare herself a bowl of milk and 
crackers. 

Mrs. Traughber’s bedroom window 
was opened wide, and through the 
raised shade occasional patches of moon- 
light crept through the scurrying banks 
of clouds and intermittently lighted the 
interior. A shadowy figure slipped 
across the shaded lawn and paused for 
a moment behind the lilac bushes near 
the bedroom window. The kitchen, 
wherein Nora was warming milk, was 
on the other side of the house, and the 
blinds were lowered, permitting no ray 
of light to creep out. From where the 
crouching figure stood the house seemed 
dark and asleep, as all houses in Owen- 
dale were at this hour. 

And, moving near the window, the 
blurred outline of a slim form raised 
itself upright and listened. From within 
there came only the sound of heavy 
breathing. Cautiously, and with 
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scarcely a sound, a hand grasped the 
sill. A figure, in a dark suit of clothes, 
drew himself up until a leg slipped over 
the sill. A rift in the clouds let through 
a faint flash of moonlight, showing an 
improvised mask across the fellow’s 
face—two jagged holes punched through 
a large red handkerchief. He wore a 
cap drawn low over his forehead. He 
edged forward until he was within the 
room, peering intensely forward into 
the shadows in a search to locate arti- 
cles of furniture that might be in his 
path. 

Mrs. Traughber moved restlessly. 

“Nora, I want a drink,” she called 
faintly. 

Almost in a bound the man was be- 
side the bed. 

“Sh!” he warned in a hoarse whisper. 
“T want that money you drawed out of 
the bank. Where is it? Quick—’fore 
I cave your head in!” 

Widow Traughber lay still for a mo- 
ment, blinking up through the black- 
ness, not quite sure if it was the fever’s 
nightmare or actuality. A cruel pres- 
sure on her shoulder decided her that it 
was not a dream. 

“TJ—-I haven’t any money,” she whim- 
pered, and as the fingers pressed deeper 
into her flesh she choked back a sob. 
“It—it’s in my purse—in the dresser 
drawer—the top drawer,” she said. 

The masked figure sprang across to 
the dresser and pawed through the top 


drawer. He drew in his breath with a 
gasp of satisfaction as his fingers 
touched the leather purse. He was 


trembling, even his knees were shaking 
beneath him. 

“If you scream I'll brain you!” he 
whispered over his shoulder at Mrs. 
Traughber, who was at that moment 
contemplating that very thing. Before 
his clumsy, nervous fingers could find 
the purse’s catch he heard the rattle of 
tinware out in the kitchen and the open- 
ing of a door on the other side of the 
hall between. 
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The purse still clutched in his hand, 
he stood for a moment in petrified fear 
before he leaped to the window, crash- 
ing into a chair and sending it spinning 
against the wall; halfway over the sill, 
the door of the bedroom opened, and 
Nora Williams, in the shaft of light 
which came from behind her, caught one 
fleeting glimpse of the shoulders as they 
dropped from sight; she heard him 
plunge against the lilac bushes, and then 
all was still. 

“He—he got my purse,” sobbed Mrs. 
Traughber ; “he’s got my four hundred 
dollars !” 

Nora tried to scream, but the sound 
stuck in her throat. 

Doctor Prentiss’ instructions had 
been most implicit that Mrs. Traugh- 
ber should be kept in absolute quiet, and 
the excitement almost at once began to 
raise her temperature to a point where 
she babbled almost incoherently. Nora, 
badly frightened, rushed to the tele- 
phone and called the physician. 

The doctor arrived within half an 
hour and at once administered a seda- 
tive. 

“Tt’s that Wade boy who took it,” 
Mrs. Traughber kept repeating. “I 
know it was him.” 

Nora nodded her head emphatically. 

“Yes, doctor,” she agreed, “it was that 
Wade boy.” 

“Oh, you saw him then?” questioned 
the doctor, with a frown. 

“Yes, I saw him—jest as he was 
jumpin’ out the window. He had a 
mask on his face, but—I know it was 
him all right.” 

“Do you just imagine it was Tom 
Wade, Nora, or do you know?” de- 
manded the doctor. “‘There are people 
in this town who would accuse the 
Wades of almost anything that hap- 
pened. I find it hard to think that 
Tom 4 

“Huh!” said Nora. 





“T guess it don’t 


take nobody very smart to know that 
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the Wade outfit is the only dishonest 
folks around here.” 

“Give a dog a bad name!” exclaimed 
Doctor Prentiss, knitting his shaggy 
white eyebrows. 

“But Tom Wade heard Missus 
Traughber tellin’ me that she was goin’ 
to the bank t’ draw out some money fer 
her shoppin’ trip to the city. It was 
when he was deliverin’ groceries yes- 
terday afternoon. I know he heard 


her.” 

“Oh, I see,” replied the doctor 
thoughtfully. “We'll have to look into 
s 


“T tried to get Constable Boatman on 
the phone when I called you, but cen- 
tral couldn’t raise him,” explained Nora. 
“T reckon he’s that deef he couldn’t 
hear a shotgun fired off right behind 
him.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well,’”’ said Doc- 
tor Prentiss. “I'll go past and see Boat- 
man as soon as I get Mrs. Traughber 
quieted.” , 

It was half past four when the phy- 
sician, having gotten Mrs. Traughber’s 
nerves soothed into sleep, climbed into 
his flivver and drove over to Constable 

3oatman’s house. The latter, aroused 
only after a siege of rapping and “hel- 
los,” listened sleepily to what the doc- 
tor told him, nodding sagely. 

“Been keepin’ my eye on that boy,” 
he said. “I kinda suspected somethin’ 
like this was goin’ to happen.” 

“That’s just it, Boatman,” said the 
doctor snappily. “If Tom has done it, 
it’s because the people of Owendale 
have made it happen. I suppose it’s only 
natural that any one would want some- 
thing else besides the credit of being a 
natural-born thief. If that boy is guilty 
I blame the people of Owendale more 
than I do him. Sometimes I get very 


weary of people’s smug, holier-than- 
thou attitude.” 

“W-why, doc!” exclaimed the horri- 
fied constable. 
cusin’ 


“I hope you ain’t ex- 
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“Get into your clothes,” interrupted 
the doctor almost testily. 

It took the slow-moving Boatman half 
an hour to dress, and when he came out 
the physician headed his auto across the 
railroad tracks, where the Wade shack 
was. 

“Kinda gets under your skin, eh, 
doc?” queried the constable. ‘It was 
you, wasn’t it, that got Jasper Wade’s 
term reduced from seven years t’ five?” 

“T used my influence, yes. I thought 
five years was more than enough for a 
man to pay for taking an express pack- 
age containing half a peck of seed corn 
that he had no more use for than I 
have for a hand organ—and when he 
was so drunk he didn’t know what he 
was doing.” 

“You'd better have let him stay 
there,” retorted Boatman. “I reckon 
the whole family: ss 

“Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea, Boatman, to have a little more evi- 
dence?” 

“Oh, he done it, all right, doc. 
wait.” 

“That’s just what I propose to do.” 

Smoke was curling from the kitchen 
chimney of the Wade shack when the 
two men stopped in the mean street. 
In answer to the doctor’s knock Mrs. 
Wade appeared at the door, and her 
eyes widened apprehensively as she saw 
that one of the men was the town con- 
stable. 

“Can we come in, Mrs. Wade?” re- 
quested the doctor. “We want to ask 
Tom a few questions.” 

“A few mighty p’inted questions,” 
emphasized Boatman. 

“Y-yes, of—of course,” she stam- 
mered as she held the door open for 
the two early morning visitors. “Tom 
is eatin’ breakfast ; we—we got up kind 
of early this mornin’, for Tom is goin’ 
to the city.” 

“No, I reckon he ain’t; he only 
thought he was goin’,” amended the con- 
stable grimly, pushing his way into the 
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combination kitchen-dining room where 
Tom and his father were seated at the 
oilcloth-covered table. The other chil- 
dren were still in bed. 

“T-Tom,” quavered Mrs. Wade, “the 
doctor an’—an’ Mister Boatman want to 
talk with you.” 

“Seems like you're takin’ a sudden 
notion to go to the city, ain’tcha?” de- 
manded Boatman accusingly. 

Jasper Wade, his face even more pale 
than the prison pallor of his cheeks, 
cringed before this note of authority. 

“T reckon Tom’s got a right to go if 
he wants to,” he said, with an effort at 
defiance, but his voice quavered. 

“Well, mebbe he has, an’ then mebbe 
he ain’t,” retorted the constable. “It 
depends whose money he was takin’ 
with him. There was money stole from 
Widder Traughber’s house this morn- 
in” 

Mrs. Wade gasped, her work-worn 
fingers clutching at the edge of her 
faded, patched calico apron. Jasper 
Wade half rose fram his chair, a stifled 
cry on his lips as he stared at his son. 

“No! No!” exclaimed the mother. 
“He’s only got the money what I give 
him. I swear I give it to him—fifty 
dollars. Tom wanted t’ go away on 
account of folks always throwin’ it up 
to him about sg 

“Fifty dollars!” exclaimed Boatman 
sneeringly. “Where’d you get fifty 
dollars ?” 

“Tt’s money what I saved—nickel at 
a time almost.” 

“Likely story,” answered the consta- 
ble. “I’d be a heap more liable to be- 
lieve that except fer the time when you 
lied till you was most blue in the face 
tryin’ to save Jasper from goin’ to jail 
—told that one of the children had 
found that express package. If you'd 





lie t’ save Jasper I reckon you’d do it 
fer Tom, too.” 

“T ain’t stole nothin’,’ 
chokingly. 

“Tom,” broke in Doctor Prentiss, 


insisted Tom 
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“did you know that Mrs. Traughber 
was drawing a large sum of money from 
the bank?” 

“Y-yes,” admitted the boy, “I—I 
knowed that.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the constable. 
“Now come on an’ admit that you broke 
into the house.” The boy shook his 
head insistently. 

“Just a minute,” interposed Doctor 
Prentiss; “let me ask a question or so, 
Boatman. Tom, I want you to tell me 
what you did last night—everything.” 

The boy felt the kindly tone of the 
doctor’s voice. 

“Ain’t much t’ tell,” he began halt- 
ingly. ‘“Missus Traughber throwed it 
up t’ me, like folks is always doin’, about 
—about pa, an’ I couldn’t stand it no 
more. I asked pa if he could let me 
have the money, an’ he didn’t have it. 
When I went to bed I lay there thinkin’ 
an’ thinkin’ about goin’ away, an’ then 
I thought about the freight that comes 
through long about midnight, so I got 
up an’ dressed. I was goin’ to bum my 
way to the city. I knew how ma’d be 
about me ridin’ the rods, so I sneaked 
out of the house ' 

“Tt’s a fine fish story!” exclaimed the 
constable. “Fixin’ up a fine yarn to 
account fer sneakin’ out, huh?” 

“Let the boy finish, constable,” urged 
Doctor Prentiss. 

“T waited an’ waited over by the wa- 
ter tank, but the train never showed up, 
an’ I sort of changed my mind, for it 
was kinda skeery thinkin’ about ridin 
them rods. When I come back to the 
house ma was up. I told her what I 
was aimin’ to do, an’ she says that if I 
was that set on leavin’ Owendale she 
had some money saved up an’ I could 
pay it back when I got a job in the 





city.” 
“He’s as good a liar as he is a bum 
thief,’ declared Constable Boatman. 


“I’m goin’ to look around a bit.” 
While Doctor Prentiss cross-exam- 
ined Tom further, the officer went into 
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the back yard, prowling about the rub- 
bish piles and looking under the low 
back porch. Presently he reappeared 
with a grim but triumphant smile on his 
face. 

“I reckon you needn’t bother, doc, 
listenin’ to any more of them fairy 
tales,” he said; “I’ve got the proof right 
here—found it right out in the yard by 
the fence.” 

And in his outstretched hand was 
Mrs. Julia Traughber’s purse. 





IV. 


With a groan Jasper Wade slumped 
over into a chair and buried his tousled 
head in the pillow of his shaking arms. 
Presently he pulled himself together 
with a jerk and got slowly to his feet. 

“Tt wasn’t Tom that did it,” he said 
heavily ; “it—it was me. I stole it. Tom, 
he was tellin’ me about Missus Traugh- 
ber drawin’ all that money out of the 
bank, an’—an’ the temptation was too 
much. I snook out of the house an’ 
went over to the Widder Traughber’s. 
Tom’s tellin’ he truth; he didn’t have 
nothin’ to do with it. It’s me you want, 
constable.” 

Mrs. Wade began to sob. 

“An’ Jasper, you promised me—you 
promised me you never would—why, 
Jasper, you didn’t am 

“You keep a still tongue in your 
head,” said Jasper Wade growlingly. 
“Don’t stand there whimperin’; I done 
it, an’ I allow t’ take my medicine.” 

“Where’s the money?” demanded the 
constable. 

Jasper Wade thrust his chin forward 
defiantly. 

“T aint goin’ to tell!” he shouted. 
“Ain’t nobody goin’ to know what I 
done with that money.” 

“You give fifty dollars of it to Tom, 
huh; we'll get that much of it back, 
anyhow,” said Boatman. 

“It wasn’t the money I stole that Tom 
got,” replied Jasper. 
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“That was my money—money that I 
saved up, just like I said,” substantiated 
the mother. 

“Gosh, what a pack of liars!” cried 
Constable Boatman. 

Doctor Prentiss, his white brows knit- 
ted into a straight line over his kindly 
blue eyes, stared from Jasper Wade out 
of the window. 

“Jasper,” he urged, “if you'll tell 
what you did with the money it'll go a 
lot easier with you—a lot easier.” 

“T ain’t ever goin’ to tell,” Jasper 
Wade insisted stubbornly. 

“Jasper,” went on the doctor, “do you 
remember that talk you and I had the 
day that you got back from Jefferson 
City? You promised me that you'd 
behave yourself—told me that you’d 
rather die than go back to that life of 
living in prison. I guess you didn’t 
mean that, eh?” 

“T did mean it, doc,” answered Jas- 
per Wade shudderingly, “but—but * 
He shrugged his shoulders with a hope- 
less gesture. ‘You don’t understand, 
doc; you don’t understand.” 

“Ain’t no use stickin’ around here lis- 
tenin’ to him blubber,” cut in the con- 
stable. “I'll take him on down to the 
lockup. We ain’t had nobody in there 
for more’n a year.” 

“Not the lockup, constable,” inter- 
posed Doctor Prentiss. “Take him be- 
fore Magistrate Roddy; I’m going to 
go his bond.” 

“He'll skip it sure’s you're a foot 
higk to a grasshopper,” warned Boat- 
man. 

“You won't skip out, will you, Jas- 
per?” asked the doctor. 

“No, doc, I ain’t goin’ to run away,” 
promised the confessed culprit. 

“That’s good enough for me, Jas- 
per,” replied the doctor. “Let’s move 
along, constable.” 





It was some days later when Doctor 
Prentiss stopped his flivver in front of 
the post office and motioned to Constable 
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Boatman, who was standing on the side- 
walk. 

“Hop in, constable,” said the doctor ; 
“IT want you to take a little ride with 
me.” 

“T see Jasper Wade’s left town, doc,” 
declared Boatman. 

“Yes,” answered the physician; “he’s 
working in the brick plant over at Falls- 
burg. I got him the job.” 

“An’ you'd better get off’n that bond 
before he skips,” advised the constable. 
“Where you takin’ me to, anyhow?” 

“Just for a little ride,” replied Doc- 
tor Prentiss carelessly. “I’m going to 
call on a patient.” He turned off Main 
Street and for several minutes drove in 
silence, stopping before the ample house 
of Herbert Gately, one of Owendale’s 
prosperous citizens. 

“One of the Gatelys sick?” demanded 
Boatman curiously. 

“So I understand over the telephone,” 
replied the doctor. “Bish Gately, the 
son.” 

“Probably strained his back liftin’ a 
pool cue,” volunteered the constable. “TI 
declare, doc, I don’t see why old Herb 
Gately don’t make that boy go to work. 
He ain’t goin’ to amount to a hill of 
beans.” 

“You wait here, Boatman,” instructed 
the doctor as he climbed out of his car. 
“T may need you in a few minutes; 
chances are I'll call you.” He hurried 
up to the porch and jabbed the bell but- 
ton. The Gately housekeeper opened 
the door; Gately’s wife had been dead 
some years. 

“Bishop is mighty sick, doctor,” she 
said. “He woke up with a headache 
this morning and hasn’t been able to 
hardly get out of bed.” 

“We'll have a look at him,” replied 
the doctor briskly as he followed her 
upstairs to Bishop Gately’s room. 

The young man tossed restlessly on 
the bed and glanced up peevishly as 
Doctor Prentiss entered. He was a lad 
of perhaps twenty-one, with uneasy 
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black eyes, and signs of former dissi- 
pation in the days when liquor was not 
contraband had left its mark upon him. 

“Tt sure took you long enough to get 
here,” he complained. “I’m darn sick. 
Something I ate, I suppose.” 

Doctor Prentiss drew his chair up be- 
side the bed to begin his examination. 
His face became grave; in fact, posi- 
tively funereal in expression. 

“Bish,” he said slowly, “your father’s 
out of town, isn’t he? I thought so; I 
think I’d better send for him.” 

Young Gately’s face blanched with 
terror. 

“Doc!” he whispered _ tragically. 
“You—you don’t think I’m going to 
die!” 

Prentiss shrugged his shoulders eva- 


sively. 
“Doc! I am—you’re afraid to tell 
me! Oh, doctor, don’t let me die—I— 


I am afraid to die—I’m afraid!” 

“If you’ve got anything on your con- 
science, Bish, I’d advise you to get it 
off—now.” 

“Yes, I have, doc; I have, but—I 
can’t tell you—I—I can’t tell.” 

“It’s about money, isn’t it, Bish— 
some one else’s money ?” 

“How—how did you know?” gasped 
out the sick youth. 

“A doctor gets so he can read peo- 


ple’s minds, sometimes,” murmured 
Doctor Prentiss. ‘You'd better tell me 
—now.” 


“It’s about that money that was taken 
from Widow Traughber’s,” whispered 
3ishop Gately. “I—I took it; I took 
it that night. It was me who broke into 
her bedroom, and F 

“Just‘a minute, Bish,” interrupted the 
doctor. “I think we’d better have a 
witness to your—er—confession.” 

He stepped into the hall and from 
the front window called to Constable 
Boatman to come in. A moment later 
the local police officer lumbered up the 
stairs and entered the sick room. 
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“Boatman,” announced Doctor Pren- 
tiss, “Bish, here, is a very sick boy, and 
he wants to confess that it was he who 
robbed Mrs. Traughber. Go ahead, 
Bish, and tell us how you did it.” 

“Tt was hard up, and dad shut down 
on my allowance,” blubbered young 
Gately. “It’s all dad’s fault; I wouldn’t 
have done it if dad had let me have the 
money. I had to raise some money—I 
had to, and then I was standing in the 
bank when Mrs. Traughber drew out 
that four hundred dollars. I knew she 
lived all alone and that Nora Williams, 
who works for her, generally went home 


nights. 
“And it looked easy, so that night I 
slipped out and went over to the 


Traughber place. She coughed right 
up and told me where the money was. 
I did get a bad scare when that girl 
came in, but I got away all right. As 
I was coming back home I thought of 
Jasper Wade, just back from the pen, 
and I knew that everybody would think 
of him first. So I sneaked across the 
railroad tracks and dropped the empty 
purse in his yard. I didn’t think it 
would make any difference—he’d have 
gone back to jail for something else, 
anyhow. I didn’t mind that except— 
well, since I know that I’m going to die, 
I—I seem to think about it differently.” 

“Die? whispered Boatman. “Is—is 
he going to die?” 

“Certainly,” replied Doctor Prentiss; 
“that is—um—sooner or later. We all 
have to do that, you know.” 

Bishop Gately saw through the trick 
and struggled to his elbow, his face livid. 

“You—you devil!” he shouted. “You 
—you lied to me!” 

“Well, Bish, I'll admit that I might 
have—er—misled you just a little,” said 
Doctor Prentiss. “I just had to get 
that confession out of you, Bish; that 
seemed the simplest way.” 

“You—you knew all the time that I 
took that money!” gasped out Gately. 
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“T was mighty positive of it, son, 
when your father’s housekeeper tele- 
phoned to me that you had a high fever 
and a sore throat. You've a first-class 
case of diphtheria, although you lack a 
good deal of being sick enough to die. 
You caught it just ten days ago when 
—when you robbed Widow Traughber. 
Diphtheria is highly contagious, and as 
Mrs. Traughber’s was the only case in 
Owendale, I’ve been waiting for a sec- 
ond case to develop. 

“You see, constable, I was very sure 
all the time that Jasper Wade didn’t 
commit the robbery.” 

“But—but,” stammered the  bewil- 
dered constable, “Jasper Wade con- 
fessed, too.” 

“Certainly he did,” admitted Doctor 
Prentiss impatiently. “Why, you block- 
head, don’t you see that he confessed 
to save his son from what he knew a 
prison meant? When you found the 
purse in the yard Jasper thought that 
Tom was simply lying and his mother 
was shielding him. For a man who 
holds a prison in as much horror as 
Jasper Wade does, it was a supreme 
sacrifice. ; 

“And, constable, after I give Bish, 
here, an injection of Serum and get you 
disinfected so that you won’t carry out 
any germs with you, we'll go over and 
make Tom Wade and his mother very 
happy ; after that we’ll go before Magis- 
trate Roddy. I’m in a position now to 
take your advice and—and get off of 
Jasper Wade’s bond.” 

“Doc,” gasped out Constable Boat- 
man, “you tell Jasper Wade that if he 
ever wants a recommend for a job just 
t? use my name. A feller that demeans 
himself like that—drat my hide, doc, 
he’s a real, sure-enough man. J reckon 
that when I get through passin’ the 
word around town as t’ what’s happened, 
there ain’t goin’ to be nobody that'll be 


ashamed to be seen speakin’ to them 
Wades.” 
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IM HOWARD'S wife glanced 
with a smug, almost defiant 
air about the cheery room 
with its comfortable furnish- 

ings. This was her home; hers and 

Jim’s—the home they had worked for, 

saved for, hoped for; the home of 

which they were so proud. Not in all 
the town was there a cozier, more mod- 
ern, or tasty place, for one of its size. 

Well out on the edge of town, with 

plenty of open space about it, they had 

built it, breaking away from the gre- 
garious instincts of their ancestors, 
which had given to the downtown sec- 


tion an air of almost city congestion. 


And the view from their windows— 
the green hilltops and the more distant 
mountains—surely New York itself 
must envy these. 

This half-defensive attitude toward 
her home, her husband, her quiet life, 
was not habitual with Edna Howard. 
She had unconsciously assumed it now, 
because New York, with all its bigness, 
its glamour was present in this living 
room, in the person of Blanche Gwinn. 

“My dear!” Blanche had learned to 
gush, in a half effusive, half bored 
manner, since she had deserted the 
clear atmosphere of her native town 
for the life of the metropolis. “Do you 
really mean to tell me that you’ve never, 
never been to a thé dansant? I 
thought by this time they would have 
had them even here! Or a roof gar- 
den? But I suppose that’s the penalty 
of spending one’s life in a place like 
this!” 

Edna Howard restrained an impulse 
to be impolite. 


“Oh, living here has its advantages!” 
she replied sweetly. “I’m sure that I 
don’t find it at all dull.” 

“How fortunate!” cooed Blanche 
Gwinn. “Contentment—what a won- 
derful thing it is! I sometimes almost 
wish that I could be like that—satisfied 
in some small niche. But, after all, I 
never could—and I’m glad! To be 
where the great currents of the world’s 
life are flowing, where the big things 
in art, in literature, are produced— 
there’s a fascination about it all which 
I could never willingly forgo! I’m 
just made that way, I guess. My dear, 
you’d pop your eyes out of your head 
if I were to name over some of the 
friends I had to tea in my studio only 
last week—names that are known 
everywhere! And such delightfully in- 
formal people, when you get to know 
them—such a spirit of camaraderie!” 

“Your studio?” queried Edna How- 
ard with eyes that were a bit too wide 
for real innocence. “Why, I didn’t 
know you had a studio, I thought you 
were in some business position.” 

The other made an airy gesture. 
“Of course. If I earn my livelihood at 
business, my room is no less a studio. 
One doesn’t have to commercialize 
one’s talent, you see, in order to make 
the most of it. As for my music— 
somehow it seems too sacred for that! 
Why, they even have musicians’ unions 
now. You’ve heard of Hahnemann— 
Hahnemann, the composer? Of 
course! Everybody has. He is con- 
sidered the chief hope of a real, native 
opera in-this country. He’s chosen me 
—me, Edna—on more than one occa- 
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sion, to give the first rendering of some 
of ehis delicious bits, at little private 
gatherings of friends! 

“He’s such a funny old dear, too. 
Helpless as a babe in practical affairs! 
He eats from choice always at one or 
another of those dim basement restau- 
rants down in the Village—you know 
the Village, of course? And when he 
has a dinner engagement with any of 
the rest of our crowd we always have 
to send some one scouting about among 
them to find him and bring him along!” 

Greenwich Village was apparently 
very familiar ground to Blanche; for, 
once she got on the topic, her friend 
had little need or opportunity for 
words. She listened raptly—there was 
no denying that Blanche was a won- 
derfully interesting talker—but all the 
while she maintained her defensive at- 
titude of mind. 

“Why shouldn’t Blanche paint her 
life in glowing colors, even boast about 
it? For that’s what she’s really doing,” 
she thought. “I-might do the same, 
and with the same reason—though I 
won't !” 

Some jealousy lurked in the cordial- 
ity with which these girlhood friends 
and schoolmates met, after years of 
separation. In their teens they had been 
close friends; both had possessed the 
same tastes—which is only to say that 
both had wanted the same things. And 
each had got something that the other 
had wanted. 

Jim Howard had been attracted by 
. both of them. For that matter, they had 
been much alike then. But Edna was 
wholly, proudly glad that it was she 
whom he had chosen and married. 
Good old Jim! With his honest, ear- 
nest ways, always lightened when with 
her by the whimsical gayety which he 
invariably brought home, no matter 
whether the day’s business had gone 
well or ill! Blanche had wanted Jim, 
too; Edna knew it, and it had been the 
first rift in the girls’ friendship. 
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The local music teacher had had no 
choice between the two girls; they were 
both, equally, her star pupils. For 
either of them she would have predicted 
a brilliant career in music. Edna had 
wanted to go to New York to study, to 
take a place in the artistic life of the 
great city. How much she had wanted 
it she had keenly realized more than 
once, since she had settled down here 
in her native town. But she had mar- 
ried Jim, instead; and she was glad, 
come what might! Only—when 
Blanche, full of plans and anticipa- 
tions, had gone away, it had given Edna 
a poignant sort of envy; and the feel- 
ing was renewed now that Blanche had 
returned to her home town on a visit. 

With a start she banished her 
thoughts and gave penitent attention. 
Blanche Gwinn was still talking about 
Greenwich Village. 


“Clinker” Wilkins, tall and cadaver- 
ous of shape, and greasy of garb, sank 
disgustedly to a reclining position be- 
side his partner on the ground. From 
a coat pocket he took a folded paper 
package, which, unwrapped, disclosed 
two thick slices of homemade bread 
with an edge of rich, light-colored but- 
ter showing between them. He flung it 
far into the underbrush. 

“How’s that for a hand-out?”’ he 
demanded. “These hicks here think 
they’re doin’ you a blessin’ when they 
pass out half a cent’s worth of 
country fodder! Won’t loosen up for 
so much as a jitney of real change!” 

Bill Heide, thick, almost rotund, but 
without the genial air which sits so well 
on fat men, looked around lazily. “I 
was watchin’ them  robins—goin’ 
South,” he said. ‘Always makes me 
feel restless, seein’ them go.” 

“Yes; and it’s time we went, too. 
But I ain’t goin’ to pull out until I 
got somethin’ I can rattle together in 
my pocket.” He looked musingly 
across country. “Railroad’s about a 
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quarter of a mile over that way, and 
the way freight’s due to whistle out in 
half an hour. Eight miles down is the 
junction where they’s trains goin’ in 
three directions.” 

“We gotta be careful if we’re goin’ 
to pull any of that stuff,’ said Bill 
growlingly. 

Clinker Wilkins ignored the interrup- 
tion. “Got any makin’s left? But no, 
of course you ain’t. I’m starved for a 
drag. How far can we travel, do you 
s’pose, without smokes?” He lowered 
his voice. “Listen, Bill. See that 
house just up there—nice-lookin’ place? 
Kind of lonesome, too. Folks there is 
pretty well off, I guess, for this kind of 
a burg. One of the neighbors up the 
road there told me so. 

“Man’s away there—has a business 
down in the village. No servants or 
anything—only the wife around the 
place. And there ought to be some 
good pickings there. Get me?” 


There was a knock at the kitchen 
door. Edna Howard hastened to the 
back part of the house to answer it. 
“A tramp, probably,” she thought. 

She was right. There were two of 
them, to be exact—a tall, thin one and 
a shorter, stout one. The thin one 
spoke in a whining voice. 

“Could you give a little somethin’ to 
eat to a couple of hungry fellas, 
ma’am? We’re out of work, an’ i 

“Why, certainly. Just wait right there 
while I go to the pantry.” She turned 
away, leaving the door open. 

Bill Heide nudged his companion 
eagerly, but the other did not move. 
He stood as if petrified, sniffing in the 
air. He turned his face toward the 
front part of the house, gazing through 
the open communicating doors. 

The woman was in the pantry now. 
The stout tramp ventured a whisper. 
“Now’s the time, Clinker! Soft as pie! 
Rush in an’ grab her; tie her up; an’ 
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then go through the house. What you 
waitin’ for?” 

“Don’t you notice that es 

He stopped suddenly, assumed again 
his air of dejected meekness. 

“Thank you, ma’am.” He received 
from her hands a paper parcel similar 
to the one he had thrown away recently, 
but twice as large. “Thanks very 
much.” The two of them shuffled off, 
toward the railroad yards. 

As soon as they were surely out of 
hearing, Bill Heide turned angrily to his 
partner. ‘“What’s the matter with you, 
Clinker? Why the cold feet? It was 
your plan; an’ then you back down, 
just as I get my hopes raised up!” 

“Well, I been so long without a 
smoke,” said Clinker Wilkins, “that I’ve 
got a nose like a hound for tobacco. 
Didn’t you smell it—as we stood there 
at the door? An’ then I looked in, 
clean through to the front room of 
the house, an’ I could see it—a little 
column of tobacco smoke, risin’ up 
from an ash tray on the table! That’s 
all I could see, but—there’s a man in 
that house! Mighty lucky I noticed it 
in time. Lucky for us!” 

“T suppose,” said Jim Howard at sup- 
per, “that you’re all full of city ideas 
now, after Blanche’s visit—that you’re 
tired of wasting your life here?” 

“You know I’m not!” said Edna, “I 
never would be. But * 

“T’ll warrant she painted the wonder- 
ful bohemian life in its most glowing 
colors. Didn’t she? Didn’t she rouse 
even a spark of envy in you?” 

“She did—at first!” admitted Edna 
laughingly. “But as she talked, after a 
while, it all began to seem so—so 
fevered, so artificial, unconventional— 
so different from all my old, perhaps 
old-fashioned, ideas! I think I am old- 
fashioned, Jim; I guess that right here 
is the place where I really belong.” 

“Blanche rather overdid it, I take it ?” 

**Yes. Why, Jim, she—she actually 
—smoked a cigarette!” 
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' here we are gathered together once more on a most momentous occasion, 





a rather awe-inspiring occasion; but the awe is only realized about three 

or four weeks from now. For this is the occasion for great and momentous 
resolutions, the time when we swell with pride and assurance over the fact that 
a real, true turning point filled with marvelous possibilities has been reached in 
our lives. 

We know that you are all making resolutions, so we are going to make one, 
too. It may seem to you to be a large-sized order, but if you could see the gold 
already in sight on the surface, and if you had driven shafts down and found 
it was even better below than above, you would readily understand the declaration 
which we now make boldly and fearlessly. It is that DeTective Story MAGAZINE 
not only gives every promise of being even better during the year nineteen hun- 
dred twenty-two than it has ever been before, but that we can assure you abso- 
lutely that it will be. 

Having taken our place firmly and securely upon the band wagon, we will 
proceed to render you the preliminary salutation of cheer which will tell you that 
the next issue includes the names of Edward Leonard, Roy W. Hinds, Christopher 
B. Booth, Dahlia Graham, Joseph Gollomb, and F. C. Davis, and that each and 
every one of us is imbued with the same spirit—to do better than ever before. 























Here is a letter with a kick to it, a kick that we enjoy very much. It came 
to us from H. Kushner, New York City: 

“Until about three months ago, I had been a most devoted reader of the 
DETECTIVE Story MaGazine, but then I suddenly gave it up in disgust for the 
following reason: In an issue just previous to the one ending the above period, | 
read a complete novel which promised a highly interesting and mysterious plot. 

* As I followed the story, my expectations toward the plot were totally fulfilled, 
but the manner and style in which it was written were highly disappointing. 
The action in that story was described without the required details and it ran 
so swift that I, against my own will, was compelled to think that instead of 
reading the DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE—of which I always had the best opinion, 
considering it the most entertaining magazine I ever came across—I was reading 
a movie scenario. In spite of its good plot, the story as a novel was a failure. 

“Of course, having read previously a countless number of good stories in 
your magazine, I allowed for a bad one also. But then, a week later, I read 
another complete novel which proved to be as bad as the other. I felt disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction rapidly growing in me, so I turned my attention toward 
the serials. About that time two were concluded, and I began reading the in- 
stallments which I had saved from the beginning. To my great surprise, those 
serials were much worse than the two novels put together. I’m sorry not to be 
able to specify here the stories in question or their authors; I felt too disappointed 
then to bother with them any longer. And so I threw them out without finishing 
and resolved not to buy the Detective Story MAGAZINE any more. 

“It isn’t so easy to break a long-acquired habit. After having tried every 
magazine I could find, I finally convinced myself that it is not only hard to find 
a better one than the Detective Story MaGazIne, but that it is hard to find one 

even half as good. 
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“And so about two weeks ago, I bought the old friend again, and I’ll frankly 
‘admit that this time I am perfectly satisfied with the results. Arthur Mallory’s 
novel, ‘Black Valley,’ is good in every respect. I always admired his stories as 
narrated by ‘Doc.’ In some of the stories there isn’t much action, but they are 
written in such a manner that the reader cannot help but read continuously till 
the end, and then be pleased. 

“Those stories that read like scenarios should be used as such. DETECTIVE 
Story MaGAZINE is no place for them, and I hope that their writers will take 
notice.” 

Now, wasn’t that nice? What better praise could there be than that? Some 
say, and with good reason, that “he who seeks happiness away from where he is, 
is a fool.” But, like all rules, this one has its exceptions. Very often he is a wiser 
and a happier man if he seeks happiness away from where he is—if only to learn 
that happiness is at home with him. One who has been out into the world and 
tried its various sensations and pleasures is better able to weigh them against 
the pleasures to which he has returned. 

Mr. Kushner was a devoted reader of Detective Story Macazinr. He 
thought he could do better and he tried and tried in all directions, reading every 
other publication he could get his hands on, and then he returned to his first 
love. Is it not, then, a simple statement of fact when we say, “Seek no further, 
for better cannot be found?” 


SOT MMSOLARE: 


ROBBER’S LOOT WAS BEQUEATHED TO HIM 


HEN Anatole Demuy discovered the body of a suicide in the woods near 

Senlis, France, he did not notify the police. Instead he rifled the pockets 

of the dead man and took therefrom thirty-five hundred francs, some bonds, and 

a will. Giving the bonds and will only a casual examination, Demuy replaced 

them, thinking that the will could have no interest for him and that the possession 
of the bonds might lead to his arrest. 

The money, however, was enough to cause his undoing, for his wife noticed 
that he was spending far more than he could account for honestly. Failing to 
secure a satisfactory explanation of her husband’s sudden wealth, Mrs. Demuy 
told the police of her fears. Demuy was arrested, and, upon threat of being 
charged with theft, directed the police to the spot where the body was found. 

A gendarme opened the will. It read: 

“IT am friendless, without family. I leave all my money, bonds, valuables 
found on me to the person finding my body, after deducting the expenses of a 
modest funeral.” 

Demuy will be arraigned on a charge of theft. 


PAP IOLOOR: 
ARMOR FOR NEW YORK DETECTIVES 


ULLET-PROOF jackets are being tested now with a view to their adoption 
as part of the equipment of certain’ members of the New York police. 
These jackets are said to be made of canvas and Norwegian steel plates. The 
plates are fastened where they will serve best to protect vital parts of the body 
and afford a maximum of protection with a minimum of inconvenience. They 
weigh six pounds, and will deflect a .45-caliber-pistol bullet fired at fairly close 
range. 
gF—ps 














If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission Is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


J. L. D., Ohio—Good gracious, no! I couldn’t imagine you as a lawyer. 
You haven’t confidence in yourself. You do possess the “legal” mind in the sense 
that you are preéminently logical. But a great many things are needed by a lawyer 
besides that. On the other hand, I believe that you would make a splendid 
merchant. No, I don’t mean a salesman. I mean the man who buys the mer- 
chandise. Look out for that depression which has you in its grip. You never 
can do anything worth while when you are squinting down at the end of your nose, 


NELLIE S.—I'll answer your last question first. I don’t approve of girls 
marrying before twenty-one, and the nearer it is to twenty-five, the better. There 
is a tradition that women mature earlier and fade earlier than men, but the facts 
do not bear this out. They do when they marry too young. Hindu women, 
supposed to have been extreme examples of the fade-early type, have shoved 
forward the clock of youth a lot since they have tried to pound sense into their 
men about the iniquity of marrying off the girls at ten and twelve. As you 
belong to the type which matures in a leisurely manner, it follows that you might 
delay marriage beyond the time that most girls do. Your character is of the 
slow but sure type. You are constant in your attachments, sincere and unemo- 
tional in your manner, and somewhat lacking in a sense of humor. The specimen 
which you inclose shows a person who is selfish and stingy at heart. 


Ottver E. J., Omaha.—Your handwriting expresses an unusually well-poised 
character, which has a tendency to mildness of the emotions, coupled with a per- 
sistent though not vociferous sense of humor. You are the sort of person who is 
apt to be taken too much for granted, so that you are appreciated only when 
you are missed, and it is suddenly realized what a dependable person you were 
when you were around. If I were you, I would teach myself a little more assertive- 
ness. Don’t let people “use” you. I fancy that a world of meaning will be 
in that sentence for you. The specimen numbered one shows a character rather 
astonishingly like your own. This writer, however, has not so strong a sense 
of humor as you, and is less easily imposed upon. Specimen number two is an 
odd affair. I would hate to call this person a hypocrite, but he is close to it— 
probably unconsciously. 
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T. N. I. I1.—That one “vice?” Mercy, what can it be? Well, I'll tell you. * 
It is a vice of morbid introspection; and I’ll bet you a new hat that that surprised 
you some! With all that, you have a disposition which runs to buoyancy—so 
contradictory are we humans. You are ardently affectionate, proud, independent. 
As for that profession of yours, I hope that you plan to return to it when the 
younger children begin to be able to look after themselves. You are not the 
type of woman to be contented, as the years bring you full maturity, with anything 
but an active life. 


Dovcras, S. R.—A bricklayer, eh? Well, I could not have imagined any- 
thing in the Bs world which could possibly be more uncongenial to you. And 
in hitting on the career of a chemist you were either lucky or inspired, for that 
is exactly the one in which you will most easily find success, and which you 
will enjoy. The odd formations in your writing belong to the ‘variations of the 
scientist’s “hand,” to which that of a chemist’s belongs, of course. Don’t be 
discouraged by the difficulties of the proposition facing you. You have courage 
and will power, and need only use them to achieve that at which you aim. 


Paut.—My dear girl, your letter did amuse me, as you intended it should. 
I thought what you had to say of the ambitions of some young people very 
amusing, too. As for you, I’m actually going to encourage you in the belief that 
you can be an author when you grow up. 
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You already show that interest in human nature and the power to depict 
what you see, which are the guarantees that you have at least the temperament 
needed by the writer of fiction. Don’t think, though, that this is assuring you 
of success. Don’t imagine for a minute that you'll have much success before— 
oh, ten or fifteen years. Above all, don’t try to settle down to writing stories 
as soon as you are through school, Better try to work on a newspaper or on 
a magazine for a few years. You have to give yourself time to mellow, you know. 


D. D. T.—Nonsense! No one is “doomed.” Not to anything. Not unless 
they lay down and squeal instead of getting up and fighting.* What you need is 
to lose that little bit of income that you have. I can just see your very toes curl 
with fright at the idea, but the fact remains that, so long as you know that you 
have a living, however meager, you will keep on backing and hawing and not 
knowing your own mind about the jobs that those kind friends get for you; and 
so long as you do that you will keep on having people show you this mysterious 
antagonism. Right now I'll tell you a secret that may help you: People never 
dislike even an actual criminal so much as they do a person who is invariably a 
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Source of worry and annoyance. You take the very next job that is offered 
you and try to make good on it; and do, for mercy’s sake, take your thoughts 
off your own precious self once in a while. If you will, you may have a chance 
to show the world that you are not such a fool, after all. 





Mrs, M. L.—Can I tell whether you have been happy or sad in your married 
life? Not from your handwriting—positively not; but I can tell it from the 
tone of your letter. You have not. But from your handwriting, having learned 
that much, I can tell why, in all probability, this is so. Your handwriting shows 
that you are volatile and fickle, and that love of pleasure is your chief interest. 
How could you be happy, then, in such a relationship? Will you get into the 
movies? How on earth doI know? You have something of the dramatic instinct, 
but that’s no proof that you will get a chance. Your character is not bad, my 
dear; it is just weak. Why not try to attend to your domestic affairs better? 
Sorry—hate to hurt you—but the plain truth is that you are the type which is 
far better off in a home than in any profession. 


MicuaeL.—A great many men and some women think that a prize fight, if 
fought honestly and within the rules of the game, is an inspiring spectacle. If 
you believe that it would be “a glorious thing” to be a “champ,” who am I that 
I should say you nay? Your handwriting shows the deep love of muscular action 
and a nature which is practical and rather primitive in its emotion though not in 
its mentality. Looks to me as if you might make a fighter. 





Well, you boys are amoosin’ critters. Illiterate? Huh! Not when you 
can write this joshing kind of letter. There is a certain sureness in your uncouth 
gambols, young sirs, which doth proclaim the skilled foot. In a word, you are 
both far otherwise than your letter indicates you to consider yourselves. You 
who write the first part of the letter are the steadier of the two and the less 
original. You who wrote the second are possessed of an odd and not untalented 
mind, and of a very eccentric personality; but you have almost no true self- 
control, and you lack that adaptability which is as grease on the creaking machinery 
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of life. Both of you could do with a lot more education and a great deal more 
social training. 


D. D. S., North Dakota.—It’s a good thing that you have a lot of self-control 
and a very calm and sane disposition, for your will power is not at all strong. 
You have a personality which is good for your profession, and you possess one 
really fine trait—your capacity for applying yourself to the job in hand with a 
single-eyed intensity that I wish could be a more frequent characteristic of the 
human race. I estimate you as moderately affectionate, with a curious tendency 
to light and inconsequent inconstancy. 


Mattie E.—You are possessed of the sort of temperament that would make 
you very successful in doing work which, while of the home, is not in it. For 
instance, you would be especially happy and worth while as a hotel housekeeper, 
as the keeper of a linen room in a hotel, and in any other position of that kind. 
To do this, however, you would have to acquire more poise, more ability to under- 
stand yourself and others; you need more decisiveness and firmness. The 
specimen which you inclose shows me a character in which selfishness is high 
and good sense exceedingly low. Don’t let your affection or your mildness of 
disposition make you the victim of a delusion. This writer is wholly concerned 
with getting the most out of life at the least expense to herself, 


Mrs. W. E. D., Buffalo.—That surely is a most unusual “hand” that you have. 
It shows an odd combination of great ardor and enthusiasm and cautiousness 


and some capacity for deceit. Mind you, I say “capacity,” and not that the quality 
is operative; it just lies there, a thing that would come to the top under sufficient 
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You have extraordinary good taste, and I am sure you could be far happier 
in using it in some way than in living a life of domestic routine. Look out for 
that queer, half-stubborn temper of yours, which will incline you to do things 
of which, even at the time, your better self will disapprove. The specimen which 
you inclose shows a person who is not your equal in any sense, but who is better 
balanced than you, and therefore apt to, dominate you until such time as you 
develop your real strength. 


- 
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E, P. S.—I don’t think you are at all fitted for routine office work. You 
have a poor memory and are very inaccurate. You will never have a chance to 
rise in the world of the desk, but you would have if you were to gain more 
self-control and a better mind and were to take up salesmanship. You would 
make a good traveling salesman because you would like the constant change of 
scene, and because you have a great deal of tact and innate power to influence 
others, so long as you do not irritate them by being inaccurate and careless. You 
can control those qualities if you choose. A detective? Lord, no! Didn't I say 
that you had a poor memory and were inaccurate? You can control those defects 
if you try hard, but a detective oughtn’t to have them to start with. 


Jitney.—There are exceptions to all rules, my dear; and, besides, I never 
said that all girls who marry young are unhappy. In your case, for instance, I 
see a naturally ambitious woman whose mind is not at all ordinary, but in whose 
writing there is not that self-confidence and assertive and positive temper that 
there might be. You can overcome this. I believe that you would be tremendously 
helped if you would begin training your mentality in some special way. The 
specimen which you inclose shows a nature which is without resourcefulness and 
which is easily discouraged; but in which there is much that is pleasant and kind. 


TMI: 


BOLD CRIMES IN GERMANY 


OR many weeks restaurant proprietors in Berlin, Germany, suffered from 
the raids of an organized band of thugs led by three brothers named 
Schiemann. 

The Schiemann brothers, with four comrades, all dressed in sweaters and 
baggy clothes, would enter a restaurant and demand a private room and a 
champagne dinner. Then they would proceed to eat and drink and play cards. 
They always refused to pay their bill. Armed with brass knuckles, sand bags, 
and revolvers, they threatened the restaurant proprietors with death if any protest 
were made about them to the police. In such great terror of the band were 
the restaurant keepers that they kept silent; consequently the police had the 
greatest difficulty in finding clews to the men. 

A chance to break up the band at last presented itself when Erich Schiemann 
appeared at the Berlin police headquarters to inquire whether rumors that he 
was wanted were true. He was arrested at once. The police also learned that 
his brother Karl, known as “Karl the Boxer,” was going to attend a trial in 
the Moabit courthouse. They took him in charge. Since then “Gustav the Dog,” 
as a third member of the band, named Gerlach, was called, has been arrested, 
and now three others are being sought. Word has reached the police that the 
remaining members of the band are armed, and that they will resist arrest with 
all the means at their disposal. 

The success with which the Schiemann brothers maneuvered is characteristic 
of Berlin at night in these times. Another sign of the times is the advice offered 
by Berlin newspapers that doctors on night calls should carry lanterns bearing 
the inscription “doctor” on the glass, so that they will not be molested by thugs. 














EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Untless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


ORKMEN’S dependents who wish to put in a claim for compensation 
for the death of the breadwinner should do so immediately. In case 
there is a disagreement in the family, such, for instance, as between 

the children of a wife who is living and one who is dead, the children of the 
one should not think that they may put in their claim after that of the others, 
nor should any length of time be allowed to elapse before all claims are presented. 

Those who sign papers accepting a compromise of compensation claims should 
read such papers carefully, and should be sure that the actual meaning is thor- 
oughly understood. Most employers are scrupulously honest in such matters, 
not always from honorable motives, but because the majority of business men 
know that to tamper with a compensation paper is a very dangerous matter. But 
there are always men who have not learned honesty, neither through conviction 
nor policy, and workmen who have grown accustomed to trust the word of em- 
ployers have sometimes signed away their full rights of compensation for injuries 
in return for some inadequate sum. 

The courts are inclined to inquire very closely into the question of a workman’s 
understanding of any paper he has signed, and the statement that an imposition 
was practiced, according to the belief of the plaintiff, will always be sufficient 
to reopen the case. 

One cause of dissension between employer and employee is the fact that, if 
an employer agrees, .as part of compensation for an injury, to keep the workman 
in his employ, it does not prevent the employer from discharging that employee, 
provided he shall have good and sufficient reason for the action. Employees, in 
agreeing to employment as part of the compensation, should therefore remember 
that such employment is theirs only, as it were, on a stipulation—their good 
behavior and capacity for work. Many a workman has agreed to this partial 
form of compensation who did not realize its full import. 

Should an employer partially-compromise a claim, and the case then be re- 
opened or continued, the court will make allowance for the sum already paid, 
in any final adjustment. Should the employer pay debts for the workman or 
advance him money pending the settlement of a claim for compensation, those 
sums will be deducted from the compensation moneys, and will not be carried 
as a separate debt, except that the employer does so as a personal favor. 

In the case of a slow recovery from an injury, the workman is supposed to 
take proper care of himself. Persistent intoxication, if proven by the employer 
or a State administrative board, will reduce the compensation. Failure to follow 
the doctor’s orders, failure to take the proper exercise, failure to take medicine 
as directed—all are actions upon which the employer can base a claim for the 
reduction of compensation to the injured workman. 

The Workman’s Compensation Act, or any form of industrial insurance, 
will not take cognizance of the moral elements of an injury such as pain, suffering, 
and fright. The compensation is based directly upon the actual amount of work- 
ing time lost, and not upon any other consideration whatsoever. 

The fact that a workman has been employed before his accident at a higher 
wage than that he was receiving at the time of it is not taken into account. It 
is not conceivable as the duty of an employer to reimburse an employee for work 
that he might or could have done elsewhere or in other employment. 

Where food, clothing, housing, transportation, or other gratuities are part 
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of the payment of the employee, they shall be computed in the estimation of the 
amount of wages received, and compensation shall be based on the whole amount. 

The fact that a workman has contributed to funds of a beneficent character, 
either through the deduction of a percentage of his wages by his employer or 
at his own will, has nothing whatever to do with the question of his right to 
compensation for injuries received in the service of his employer. 

If partial compensation has been given an injured workman during his life- 
time, his dependents shall receive such amounts as remain due the deceased. 

When a claimant for compensation has received such compenSation, recovered, 
returned to work, and the compensation has ceased, application may be made to 
the court for arbitration and resumption of the compensation, should the incapacity 
return, The fact that the workman acquiesced in the report of the physician 
announcing his complete recovery need not stop such action; in this case the 
workman states that he was mistaken. 





FRENCH MISER IS MURDERED 


ARIE DE SAINTLOUP, a seventeen-year-old girl, was arrested recently 

by the French police and charged with the murder of Monsieur Amelot, 

her landlord, who was almost eighty years old. Covetousness is reported to have 
been the compelling motive for the crime. 

Many of the villagers at Villefranche, in Touraine, where Amelot lived in 
meager fashion in a little cottage, believed that the old man had a horde of gold. 
Indeed, he is said to have boasted of his wealth and to have stated that no one 
could steal it from him because he “hid it in a different place each night.” 

Some one did find Amelot’s gold—eight thousand francs in all—after stran- 
gling the old miser. Marie de Saintloup “discovered” the crime and raised an 
alarm. Instead of diverting suspicion from the girl, this centered attention upon 
her. She and a friend had rented two rooms in Amelot’s cottage and had oppor- 
tunity to spy upon the old man. After investigating the case the police became 
convinced that the young girl was the culprit. 


Rae 
UNDERGROUND ROOMS WERE ALLEGED 


SWINDLER’S REFUGE 
WHILE Federal agents were searching for W. R. McNeil, the wanted man 


was living in holes which he had dug for himself on his Kentucky farm. 
An entire network of these holes was discovered recently. One of them was 
completely fitted up as an office. In a filing cabinet was found more than one 
thousand dollars in five-dollar bills, which McNeil is said to have obtained from 
his victims in exchange for “twenty pounds of the best tobacco,” which existed 
only in the advertisements which McNeil mailed to all sections of the country. 
He is said to have paid for the advertisements with checks on banking houses 
in which he had no account. 
McNeil, who was arrested recently, made his headquarters in a little log 
cabin on his farm, which is in an isolated part of Kentucky. There he eluded 
capture for two years, hiding in one of his storm cellars at the first sign of danger. 














EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns Is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 


crime and criminals. Any of our readers: may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detecti to and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers, Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired, 
Shadowing (Continued) 


HE expert shadower always seems absorbed in his own affairs. He is ab- 
stracted and incurious. This, like all else that has to do with this phase of 
detective work, can be absurdly overdone. The shadower must fall into 

the character that he is impersonating, just as much as if he were an actor. Let 
him remember that the finest actors get their best effects by no more than a change 
in the gait and a lift of the head. 

Whether any impersonation of such types as I have suggested is attempted 
or not the shadower will practice walking in a natural but very unobtrusive manner, 
and will never wear anything on which the eye would instinctively rest, such as 
a red necktie, for instance. On the other hand, it is a mistake to dress in black 
or very dark blue. Some way or other, a man in either will stand out in the 
midst of a crowd. 

The best clothes are something of the pepper-and-salt variety, not new, and 
with a sort of nondescript cut. A soft, dark hat is usually better than a derby. 
Pulling the hat down over the eyes simply invites the prying glance beneath it. 
It is possible, however, to look sideways and not directly into people’s faces. 
This will do something to make the shadower inconspicuous, for we remember 
the people whose eyes we meet. 

Test this out for yourself. Walk along two blocks of a city street and notice 
what persons engage your attention. The people who look you direct in the 
eyes, or perhaps those who do not, but are either beautiful or ugly or have some 
deformity, are those who stand out in your memory. 

Therefore, do not meet the glance fully of people who pass you, and, if you 
go near your object of pursuit, let your glance be the abstracted one of a man 
who is thinking about something besides his surroundings. On no account let 
your glance be sly or veiled. Even unobservant people will notice this. 

It is surprising how often a man can pass a certain point in the course of 
a short time if his manner conveys the impression that he is busy about something. 
An operative was required to watch a certain store on a main thoroughfare, as 
a person who was being investigated by his agency was expected to be there 
some time during the day. The people who ran the store knew nothing of this, 
and if the expected person appeared, the operative was to go into the store and 
make a purchase. The question was how to watch the store. 

The operative, experienced in the art of seeming fully occupied, passed and 
repassed that store many times in the course of the morning. It was not until 
two o’clock p. m. that the person for whom he was waiting,came. When she 
did the operative stopped as his eye seemed to catch a notice in the window. 
He hesitated in the uncertain way that a busy man does who wants to go on, but 
who is attracted to a store window. Then he darted to the window, inspected 
the goods there, stepped into the store, got near the person on whose movements 
at that moment he was to report, told the clerk that he was in a hurry, impatiently 
failed to get just what he wanted, and rushed away before the suspected person 
left, having obtained the information that he was after—the fact of collusion 
between a clerk in the store and the suspected person. 
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Now the point of this is that the operative succeeded in passing in front of 
that store many times that morning, because he went into a bootblack’s stand a 
block away, around a corner, and left his hat. At irregular intervals, then, he 
passed the store. That this must have been often you will know by the fact that 
he had to be sure that the suspected person was not within, and had not been; 
yet no one paid any attention to him at all, for he passed along rapidly, as if 
he were a man from some near-by office who had just come out on some slight 
errand. The clerk in the store knew that the plot was near to discovery and 
was actually on the watch; but, when confronted with the operative and told 
that he had passed the store repeatedly on that morning, the guilty clerk refused 
to believe it. He declared that he would have noticed any one that passed more 


than once. 
So, you see, the manner of the operative succeeded in giving just the impres- 


sion that he wished it to. The clerk was fairly hypnotized, as one might say, by 
the suggestion of the hatless, hurrying man. It seemed that he must just have 
come from near by, and the clerk’s mind did not “register” him. This is the 
finest kind of shadowing, and its success depends wholly upon the operative’s 
ability to be convincing. 

The shadower should remember that there is nothing dramatic about his job, 
and that the slightest touch of the theatrical will ruin him; yet that his impersona- 
tion, either of an uninterested lounger or a busy man or a mere careless pedestrian, 
must be complete. This means that the good shadower is really a good observer 
of different types of humanity. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


O you remember the cipher enthusiast, the friend of the late Inspector 
Steele, who is mentioned frequently in the scrapbook of the veteran 
cryptograph expert? The man whom we named, for obvious reasons, by 

the cognomen of “Lawyer Smith?” It was he who corresponded with the in- 
spector in cipher; it was he who became as close a friend to the old cipher 
wizard as any one ever was; it was he who gave the inspector some of his most 
delightful moments spent in working over a difficult problem, for Lawyer Smith 
was really clever at compiling cipher systems. All this is by way of recalling to 
you the person who first used the system of cipher writing on which this week’s 
“brain twister” is based. 

It’s a refreshing treat to those of us who have examined hundreds of ciphers 
of the straight substitution or transposition classes to get hold of one that does 
not depend on either of those plans for its construction. There are some who 
will say that, unless a form of secret writing is a variation of either of the two 
classes mentioned, it is not, strictly speaking, a cipher at all, but a code system 
—which is a different form of secret writing, generally more complicated, more 
involved, than the straightaway cipher. I’m inclined to think, though, that Poe, 
for one, would have quarreled with the criticism; and there are many more who 
would agree with him. However, call it what you will, this week’s mental 
gymnastic stunt does not belong‘in either of the two great classes in which ciphers 
are generally placed, and which they usually of necessity must be placed, before 
one starts to solve them. 

Here is the cipher. It came to the inspector through the mail, on Lawyer 
Smith’s letterhead, but with no other written word except the cryptic letters 
themselves: 


KO XZ KS LP ES WA OQ PZ OU LT HV RT CG HJ KO UY MW 
AQ QW GK JR FH SU GW IS EM EI EK OY DN PV MA‘LR JB AT 
HT BF YC KM AC EW CK ZB LP BH UY JT BZ ZJ NZ FJ WE SU 
BF LR HT BH FL AC BP AG VB MQ SW TH MC QS YK TX NP FL PT. 


Since writing the above, I have come upon a note of the inspector’s im the 
scrapbook, on the reverse side of the page on which the cipher and its history 
are written; the note is to the effect that the inspector thought this system would 
lend itself to solution according to the regular methods applied to straight substi- 
tution ciphers. On looking into the system further I find he is right—but that 
one must have a longer message than the one above to work on. Better confine 
yourselves to the idea that the cipher contains its own key and its own peculiar 
method of solution. When you have solved it, then consider it as a straight sub- 
stitution possibility. 

I’d be glad to have some opinions on this. 

Here’s the solution to last week’s symbol cipher: “Sold last lot bankrupt 
Petroleum Ltd Co’s stock to-day.” Each group of lines represented a letter in 
the dishonest stockbroker’s cipher. By shading the lines and using them in two 
positions, he was able to complete a set of symbols that represénted all the letters 
in the alphabet. No letter contained more than six lines. 


fe 











This rtment, conducted In duplicate In DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZING 
and West RN STORY MAGAZINE, oe piving readers double service, offered 
free of charge to our readers. its purpose is to ald them in getting in ‘sleek with 
pereene at “whom they have seek track. 


will be better to your name in the notice, a will print your request 
“blind” if you preter. In sending “pind” ‘notices, Ss, you waste of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
can fear’ promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
unsuitab 


n be avoided, please do at ons Ly a “Generad Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific a s often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us re a oh han 6 in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 

mew, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


position. 
RNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘“‘to get home,’’ et 
ou, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or etter is the person you are seeking. 





SILK, WILLIAM, generally known as “Silky.” Ho ie GAINES, MARIE.—About eighteen years ago a baby girl 
about five feet eleven inches tall, with brown hair and eyes was placed in aa orphan asylum in New York, and was 
and very fair complexion. He is a chauffeur, and wag last given the name of Marie Gaines. About two years later 
on! gil ‘“ Ro New York State. Any Wy that will she was adopted by a family named Barney, in New York. 
lead a peers esent whereabouts will be greatly appreciated It would make her very happy if she could find out some- 
2 bites all, 233 East Bighty-second~ Street, New York thing about her people, and any information that would 
City. help her to know Os Poa ins oe Re enero: ree 
very greatly appreciate . Johnston, hy ast Sixteenth 
la E, J. B., clairvoyant. Please write to H. W.. Street, Paterson, New Jersey, care of Barn 


wr of this magazine. 
MUTART, WILLIAM MICHAEL.—He “7 about forty-six 

- BOVLAN, aS. KATE.—She left “Brooks, Alberta, On or forty-eight years old, of medium height, of dark com- 
mae tne buen ie or -¥ aunt’s home in New p: City, plexion, and is one quarter French. He was last seen in 
as mee een hea a0 oF seen by any ces ee of her family Owen Sound, Ontario, in 1917, His name is sometimes 
a yp ay. an bir ept.teceer teed ane speaks ye spelled Mutard. His mother’s second marriage name was 
fair samplavion: po iteneatian thal “wil halo te knew White. Any information about him will be greatly appre- 
what has become of her will be gratefully received by her ted by Mrs. John KR. Jones, Vimy Ridge, Ontario, Canada. 
aunt, Mrs. V. Bushnell, care of this magazine. a MARIE V.—In July, 1921, she was in Grand Rapids, 

LOVERIDGE, EVA, formerly of Westfield, Massachusetts, Michigan. A friend. would be glad to get her present 
and when last heard of was working in Worcester, about address, C would like to hear from her. J. Z.. care of 
ten years ago. She is asked to write to Mrs, Laura John- this magazine. 
son, Princeton, Massachusetts, ASH, DAVID FULLER, is anxious to get into cortterant= 

wcaillt ” i 7 " cation with his old friends of the E 

JOSEPH &. S.—"Chuck.” , Have lost, your address. Re- ScHooL and the TENTH INFANTRY. Information about 
~ qo P. is and Bani. Gasoline. CheOks and all WILLARD R. TRASK will be especially appreciated Please 
ain oF this teanentns, please write to me.—"’Chick,” V. Cs dadress D. F. Ash, Mount Vernon, Iowa 

RANKEE, B0B.—He is a_ cook and was last heard of in R. R. R. R. BIG BOY.—Please write, as your mother is 
California five years ago. He is about fifty years old, and grieving for you.—Your Littlest Six. 
generally works around the West on ranches. His sister ig 


very anxious to nent from him and will be glad of any CAMPBELL, HARRY ASHLEY, formerly of Elmira, New 
informetion that will help her to communicate with_ him. York, and last heard of in De Soto Park, Florida. He is 
Mrs. M. Gardner, “an Wenstanley Avenue, East St. Louig, twenty-eight years old, very dark, and has been a railroad 
Illinois. man most of his life. His sister, who has been trying for 


= years to find him, wants him to write to her at once. She 

GREENWELL, CLYDE.—His home is somewhere in Ken- will be glad to hear from any one who can give her his 

tucky. He was last heard of in France. Any informa- address. B. Dame, 307 South Hennessy Street, New Ore 
tion about him will be greatly appreciated. L, C., care of  joang Louisiana. 


this magazine. 

LEONARD, SYLVIA.—She was last heard of in Sae 
SHEPARD, HAROLD NORTH. ae about bag Soe “five vannah, Georgia, in 1915. Any information concerning her 
years old, tall, fair, and slender, and was last heard of will be gratefully anata by her half brother, Victor 





in Los Angeles in 1916. If is thought that he went over- Reames 7 > 95 >; , 

seas. Any information abe him will be yery much appre-  Stansbrough, Box 125, Avon Park, Blorida, 

po OR tgilt aae One, Hundred and Twenty BENOLA €. ROSE.—She is nineteen years old, with 

Pe ates ks 68 light golden hair and gray eyes. She is five feet four inches 
HICKMAN.—I was born in 1899, and was adopted by tall and has an enlarged knuckle on the third finger of her 

M. Johnson through the Iowa Children’s Home. My name left hand. She made her home with people who are ‘ada 

before adoption was Fred (Fritz) Hickman. There were fond of her and would be happy to have her come k 

two or three children, and one sister came to see me in them. She stayed with them five months, and disapp red 

Sioux City when I was six bd seven years old. I would be as suddenly as she came. On the night of January 23, 


very happy if I could hear from some a my relations 1919, she said she was going to Deg Moines to find her 
H. Johnson, 704 South Second Street, Yakima, Washington. mother, and promised to return on. the Monday following. 
J Nothing has been heard of her since. A letter addressed to 
FORTUNE, MRS. THELMA BRAZIL.—She was last hease R. H. Lippert, Deming, New Mexico, was found among 
of in February, 1920, in Phoenix, Arizor She ele her belongings. Perhaps he could tell what has become of 
graphed to say that she was married, but did’ not give her her. Any information will be gladly received. A Mother, 
marriage name. A friend would be very glad to hear from care of this magazine. 


her, or from any one who knows her present name and 

address, Vera Ashurst Route 1, Box 79, Strathmore, Cali- A. C._F.—I would like to know what hag become of little 

fornia. A. C. F., seven years old, who was taken from the home 
of his grandmother in Houston, Texas, in 1916, by his 


WARNER, GEORGE E.—He was in Co. C, Third Infantry, mother, ‘and was given to another woman, who was heard 
Eagle Pass, Texas, and later was at Fort Sam Houston, of, with the child, in or near Monterey, Mexico, in the 
San Antonio. When last heard of he was overseas. If summer of 1917. ‘Any information that will help ‘to know 
he should sce this, a friend will be glad to hear from him, where this child is will be most gratefully received. Rela- 
or from any one who knows his padzess. Mrs. S. C, Bare tive, care of this magazine. 


row, 704 Van Buren, Amarillo, Texa , 
. HNSTON.—Information is wanted in regard to any 
ere et a cts, fo .. = relatives of this name who are kin to Ed Johnston, who 





ag you. Please write # you ¢ this. or come Was a bartender in Amarillo, Texas, and later was a jewelry 
— drummer. He died in 1904 in Dalhart, Texas. _ His son 
ROHER, JOE, WILL, SAM, and _ two sisters, KANSA would be glad to hear from any of his father’s people, 


LENOX and LILY , all formerly of Virginia. Their mene whose last known place of residence was Fort Worth, Texas. 
was at one time sheriff of Wyth County, Virginia, Their Charles Johnston, care of this magazine. 


brother’s wife has news for them, ard it will be to their 
a STEVENS, WALTER LEE, of Augusta, Maine, and last 
aoventage oo wens i Mrs. Ben I. Roher, 110 Hedges heard of in Sebomook, is asked to write to his cousin Hat- 
wercbed clipe caulingitcs tie, who would be very glad to hear from him. Box 2043, 
Cc. 


HAMILTON, JOHN H.—Te is about forty- two years old, North Vancouver, B. C., Canac 
six feet tall, with light hair and blue eyes and was last 

heard from at Van Nuys, California, in is family DION, GUY. — Whee Jest. heard of he was in the Fire 
is anxious to communicate with him, and will appreciate Truck and Hose Co. at Fort Sill, Oklahoma Informa- 
any information. eas write to his sister, Mrs. Josie tion regarding him will a ladle received by Billie Me- 
Evans, Coleman, Texas. Daniel, Cotton Exchange, N. P. Anderson Building, Fort 


ROSS, CHARLES COLEMAN.—He was last heard of in VFB Texas. 








Los Angeles in March, 1917. He is about fifty-eight vane BACON, EDWARD CLAUD.—He was last heard of on 
old and has a sear on the left side of his nose. An his way to his home in Hastings, Nebraska. Any one who 
news of him will be greatly appreciated by a relative, Mrs. knows his address, or who can give any news of him, will 
Viola M. Ross, care of this magazine. do a favor by writing to G. M. B., care of this magazine. 














Missing Department 


DONADIO, VINCENT.—He is about six feet tall and 
weighs two hundred and thirty pounds. On May 20, 1921, 
he went out to look for work, and has never been heard 
of since. Any one who can give information about him will 
earn the deepest gratitude of his famil. Please write to 
Ce. — in-law, Frank Marzio, 27 Tacmeeen Street, New 

ork 


wis fone. formerly of Summerside, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. he wishes to hear from his mother, or 
from his en” "sae he is asked to write to 7 Ferry 
Street, Sydney, Cape Breton. 


UMBERLAND, CLARA JUNIOR, formerly of Vashti In- 
dustrial College, Thomasville, Georets, whose home is in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, is asked to write to Eunice, care of 
Mrs. Alfred Dauvin, 7419 Race Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


ATTENTION.—Former members of Headquarters Co., 
139th Infantry, are asked to write to an old friend, who 
would be glad to hear from them. Jack Horner, care o 
this magazine. 


TIMOTHY, EDGAR J., is asked to write to a friend who 
has been trying to find him for some time. Faith, care of 
this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM EDWARD, also known by the 
name of Buba. He is five feet six inches tall, broad shoul- 
dered, with black hair and blue eyes. He left his home 
on July 20, 1919, and went to Atlanta to go to work, but 
went away, and was last heard from in South Carolina, 
when he wrote saying he was going to New York. His 
wife and daughter are worrying about him, and any infor- 
mation that would help to find him would be most grate- 
fully received by his daughter, Mrs. J. A. Franklin, 1118 
Murietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. , 


OWARD, GEORGE VERNON.—An American who mar- 
ried Maria Preodee in London, England, in 1839-40, and 
sailed for the United States in 1840, returning to England in 
the winter of 1840-41. He was never heard of again, the 
ship being lost with all hands. Between 1870-80 the heirs 
of a George Vernon Howard, shipbuilder, of New York, were 
advertised for. There may be no connection between these 
two men of the same name, but the grandson of the first 
named would be glad to hear of the family of his grand- 
father, who are living in the States. Frank Vernon Howard, 
9948 ne Hundred and First Street, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada 


CONTANT, GEORGE E.—He is a specialist, and his last 
known address was on. East Thirty-second Street, New 
York City This was in April, 1914. Any one who knows 
where he is now will do a great favor by writing to M. I. 
Young, Box 314, Barnsville, Minnesota. 


WHITTMORE, A a J.—He w 
Oklahoma, in 1915. He was fifty years old eet two 
inches tall, with dark- -gray hair, brown eyes a heavy 
mustache. his son, COLUMBUS WRIGHT. WHITT- 
M@RE, who was last seen in Mountain Park, Oklahoma, 
ix inches tall, with dark-brown hair, 


was last seen is Granite, 


He was five feet six 
yes, and a ruddy complexion. Any one who knows 
abouts of these two men will do a favor by writ- 

ing to Jesse Cagle, care of this magazine. 


HICKERNELL, JOHN.—You have nothing to fear by com- 
ing home. I am worrying about you Send me — ad- 
dress and let me know what you are doing.—Moth 


MANNION, SARAH, or MANNING.—She left County 
Galway, Ireland, about thirty- three years ago and went to 
Philadelphia, A short time after she married a man named 
Patterson, who was said to be a plumber. She left 
brothers and one sister at home. The sister died 
leaving several children, and one of her daughters promised 
that she would try to find her aunt Sarah. She hopes 
through this notice to hear from her, or from some of her 
children, as it is understood that she had several. Any in- 
formation will be most gratefully received by her niece, 
Mrs. C. W. Conklin, care of this magazine. 


MOORE, C. T.—Tom, please let me know how you are. 
I am so worried, and am anxious to know what has be- 
come of you. Please write. 1 am still waiting.—E. M., 
care of this magazine. 


Cc. E&. H.—If you still wish to hear from C. V. Hensley, 
who used to live. ‘ne ar Boise, Idaho, his address is Glen- 
cairn, Kentucky. 


HALSTROM, GEORGE.—I was put in the Montrose Ave- 
nue Orphan Asylum, Brooklyn, New York. and have an 
older brother somewhere, whose name, I think, is George. 
If I have any other relatives I should be very glad to hear 
from them. William Halstrom, 610 Park Avenue, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts 


WEXLER, CHARLES.—He left his brother’s home on 
July 1, 1919, and has not been heard from since 

is five feet eleven inches tall, and has dark-brown hair and 

eyes, Any one who knows anything OL i vill earn 

gratitude of his family by _writi te 2. Wexler, 

65 East Ninety-eighth Street, New York City. 


CURTIS, H. DONALD. —He was last seen in Superior in 
the spring of 1912. At one time his home was in Still- 
water, Minnesota. He is thirty-six years old, five feet weve 
inches tall, with blue eyes and light-brown hair Any one 
who knows his present whereabouts will do a great kind- 
ness by communicating with Mrs, Ida M. Curtis, Box 332, 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota, 


LITTLE, NETTIE M., or Mrs. E. B. Griffith. She is 
nineteen years old, with red hair, and is slightly freckled. 
She was last heard of in South Chicago, Illinois, in May, 
1921. Any information concerning her will be greatly appre- 
ciated by her brother, who begs her, if she sees this, to 
write to him at once. Shorty, care of this magazine. 


ANDERSON, CLYDE, sometimes known as Jack Lee. He 
is twenty-seven years old, and is a sailor, a marine cook. 
Any one who can give any information about this man, or 
who knows _his present address, will do a great kindness by 
writing to Red Cross, care of this magazine. 


LOFGREN, CLINTON, formerly ef Newton, Iowa. He is 
about seventeen years old. A friend would be very grate- 
ful to any one who can send his present address. E. C., 
care of this magazine. 


POPP, JOSEPH.—About twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
when I was_ between five and seven years of age, 
oe in the Home of Our Lady of V “gt at West Seneca, 

Suffalo, New York, have gray ey light-brown hair, a 
deep scar across my chin and another’ on the right side of 
my neck, would like to find out who put me in the 
home, and if I have any_relatives in the world I would be 
glad to hear from them. Joseph Popp, care of this magazine. 


RAY.—Please write to. me.—Yank. 


CAIRNS, JAMES, and THOMAS MOSS.—These boys were 
taken from Old Forge, Pennsylvania, toa home in New 
York City by Salvation Army workers. James is my full 
brother, fair of complexion, twelve years of age, very thin, 
with brown eyes and red hair. Thomas is my half brother, 
is six years old, with very light hair and brown eyes, anc 
is short and fat. I am now able to give them a good home, 
and will be very grateful to any one who can tell me where 
they are. Mrs. Annabelle Nicholson, 129 Crothers Avenue, 
Glendale, Carnegie, Pennsylvania, 


SNOW, FRANK.—He was last heard of in Loraine. Ohio. 
His old home town is Stockbridge, Massachusetts. His peo- 
ple are very anxious to know where he is, and will greatly 
appreciate any information as to his present whe reabouts. 
Cc. B., care of this magazine, 


RUSSELL, JOHN HENRY, is very anxious to hear from 
his father, who went away when he was seven years old. 
He is now eighteen. His mother has died since his father 
left, and she told him that the last time she had heard of 
his father he was in Knoxville, Tennessee. He will be very 
grateful to any one who can help him to find his father. 
John Henry Russell, care of this magazine 


MELVILLE, LEWIS.—He is twenty-three years old, about 
six feet tall, with brown eyes and _ hair. Hie was seen at 
a reunion in Portland, Oregon, after the war, "ana it was 
heard that he had joined the merchant marine. His folks 
have not seen him since 1916. Any one who can give hews 
of him will do a favor by writing to M. N. Massengale, 
Runge, Texas. 

HABKUS.—My parents came here from Germany, and my 
father died shortly before my birth. My mother went to 
a Catholic home, I think in Cleveland, Ohio, where I was 
born on July 30, 1883 or 1884. When I was three days old 

was adopted by Mort Keifer and his wife, Gathren, and 
was baptized in St. Joseph’s Church in Youngstown, Ohio. 
I have not seen my mother since, and would be glad to know 
if she is living, and would be very 
My right name is supposed to be 
grateful to any one who can 
about my people, or to find my 
Meger, care of this magazine. 


SIGLER, Luc? LLE M.—Who lived in San 
Ocean Beach, California, in August and September, 
was in San Francisco when last heard from, when 
living with her mother and stepfather, whose name 
Gunn. If she should see this she is asked to write as soon 
as she can to F. M. H., care of this magazine. 

CRAFT, MRS. HARRIET.—She was living in pres cleeriiie. 
Oklahoma, when her adot son went over wit! 
of occupation in eoaggg, La, 1919, and he han 
able to find her since ill be grateful to any one who 
can send him her pres sent ade are ss. Henry Meza, care of this 
magazine, 


THURTLE, CECIL.—He was last heard of in Great Falls, 
Montana, where he was sick in a hospital. He is now thirty- 
seven years old, and was born in Bad Ax : lis 
mother, who is in poor health, would be 
he is, and will be most grateful to any one who can 
her to find her son Mrs. Margaret Thurtle, 346 Champion 
Street, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


CLARK.—I was born in Warren County, Pennsylvania, in 
1887, and when as » yeays old was placed in a home 
with my three Henry, Claud, and Elmer, and one 
sister, Maude. » eldest. When I eleven years 
old I away from the home, and I have never known 
what sccame of my brothers and sister. Kind readers of 
this magazine have given me information about my 
John Clark, who was inquired for in these columns, 
have learned through them that he died in 1914. 
hoping that I shall get some news of my brothers 
in the same way, and I shall certainly be very grateful 
any information that will help me to find them. Walter 
Clark, care of this magazine. 

NEWMAN, FRANK 1!.—His home is in New York, but he 
worked through the printers’ strike in Philadelphia, during 
June, 1920. He is asked to send his address to ‘Red,’ care 
of this magazine. 


be very 
know something 
mother. Mrs. Alma C 


Diego and 
1920, and 
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DOHLMAN, JAMES C.—He was last peans of in Omaha, 
Nebraska, when he was mayor of that c A daughter of 
the late Doctor Fred J. Dohiman would ‘ike to heer from 
him, and will greatly ion that 
will help her to learn his present address. Dorothy Worsley, 
care of this magazine. 
SULLIVAN, T. J. (Tim 
tail, Montana, in December, 





).—He was last seen in White- 
1920. le is six feet tall, with 
blue eyes and light pale. It is believed that he is some- 
where in Canada. 8 a rancher. If he sees this he 
is asked to write to his old friends Alkali Pete and Moon- 
light Curly, in care of this magazine, 


SUDLOW, GEORGE W., known as “‘Kansas City Red,’”’ 
ig asked to’ write to his friend Elmer Gilmore, Big Heart, 
Oklahoma, 


BRADLEY, JOHN ROBERT.—He is a hoisting engineer, 
is thirty-five years old, with gray eyes, light hair, and very 
fair complexion, nearly six feet tall, and broad shouldered. 
His mother has not seen him for over four years, although 
she has tried every means to find him. He is the only 
boy left, as his younger brother, Samuel E., was killed in 
action on September 26, 1918. Any information that will 
help her to_ know where her son is will be most gratefully 
received by Mrs. Arinie Bradley, care of this magazine, 


BARNARD, ARTHUR WILLIAM.—He is thirty years old 
and was last heard from when he was demobilized from an 
Ohio regiment, right after the armistice was signed. The 
number of hig regiment is not known. 
news awaiting him that he should know, and if he sees 
this he is asked to write to his cousin at once. who will 
greatly appreciate any information that will help him to 
communicate With him. Charles E, Glover, care of this 
magazine. 


De LUCCA, FRANK, Jr.—He has served in the U. S. 
Coast Guard, Marine Corps, merchant marine, and Canadian 
army. He was discharged from the navy in 1918 at An- 
napolis, enlisted in the Canadian the same year, 
went overseas, and was discharged in 1920 on account of 
wounds received in action. He is five feet eight inches tall, 
with black hair, dark complexion, and an aquiline nose. 
There is a scar across his forehead which was received in 
a hand-to-hand combat in the Argonne. His buddy has im- 
portant news for him. His dad is getting old and is worry- 
ing about him, and wants to see him before he dies. Any 
assistance in ‘finding him will be gratefully apreciated, 
frank de Mar, care of this magazine, 


LARSON, CARL.—He is a Swede, is about forty-five years 
old, and was last heard from tifteen years ago, when he 
was at Leadville, Colorado. His sister is anxious to find 
him and will be grateful for any news of him, Ida Larson, 
care of this magazine. 





TRENT. —I would like to hear from some of my father’s 
relatives. His name was Harry C, Trent, and his old home 
was at Rushville, [llinois. He has a sister named Pauline, 
and I think she married a man named Bfounson. _ Any 
communications from them will be gladly received. Ward 
Cc. Trent, 1615 1-2 Twelfth Avenue, Moline, Illinois. 


M. F.—Please write at once, 
or let me join you. There is good news now. 
broken.. Your wife, E. O. F. 


ABBOTT, GUS.—He was last heard of in Pennsylvania in 
1914 or 1915. His brother is dead and _ his sister would like 
to hear from him or from any one who can tell her what 
has become of him. He is about fifty-eight years old. Any 
information will be thankfully received. rs. Mamie John- 
San Antonio, 


regardless of circumstances, 
I am heart- 


son, 1104 Oriental Avenue, Texas. 

CONKLIN, ELMER E.—Hie left his home at Seneca, Illi- 
nois, three years ago, and has never been heard from since. 
It was thoug ht that he had been seen working in shipyards 
in New York, but nothing definite was known. He is now 
about sixty years old, with dark eyes and hair, and is 
rather tall. lis sister will be grateful for any information 
about him. Mrs. Ida M. Steele, Box 624, Slick, Oklahoma, 


O'LEARY, EDWARD.—Tle + 
three years ago, and was last he a from about one year 
ago in West Point, Nebraska is about twenty-four 
5 six feet two inches tall, AR, fair complexion and 
a heavy beard. He was in the navy for some time, and his 
buddy will be most grateful to any one who will help him 
to know where his old pal is. Mac, care of this magazine. 


Cleveland, Ohio, nearly 


DAMRON, MISS FAYE.—She was last heard from in Los 
Angeles, in 1911. Any information as to her whereabouts 
will be greatly appreciated by a friend. J. M. F., care of 
this magazine. 

BROTHERS, ALMA or ANITA, formerly of Vanceboro, 


Maine Her married name is not known. she sees this 
she is asked to write to Alma A., care of this magazine. 





MURPHY, MILTON M.—He was last heard of in Salt 
Lake City in November, 1920, He is a mechanic. but is 
ng as a traveling salesman. He is six feet tall, with blue 
eyes and fair hair. His mother is very ill, and is worry- 
ing so much about him that her health cannot improve. Any 
one who knows where he is will do a great favor by writ- 
ing to P. O. Box 920, Yakima, Washington, 


DONAHUE, W. F.—Bill, please let us hear from you and 
tell us where you are. Everything will be all right. We 
are broken-hearted at your absence. I am still at mother’s, 
60 please write me there, and we will forget the past.—Fern. 








Missing Department 


HA SWELL. BERKELEY.—He is an actor and was last 
heard of at Nowater, Oklahoma, while acting there in the 
week of j" *, 26, 1921. A friend is very anxious to hear 
from him, and will be deeply grateful to any one who will 
do the favor of sending Ha address or of calling his atten- 


tion to this notice. Fuller, 461 Second Avenue, 
West “Haven, Connecticut. 

HALEY, W. H.—He was last heard of in Sirges sige 
New Mexico. His daughter will greatly appreciate 


in- 
formation about him. Mrs. Grace Wiggins, 109 "Chauevert 
Street, Houston, Texas. 


MOORMAN, FRANK.—He has been missing since No- 
vember, 1920, ‘and when last heard of was in California. He 
has cies” ‘little children, the oldest six years old and the 
baby was born after he left home. He is about five feet six 
inches tall, of slender build, with dark hair and blue eyes, 
His a will be deeply grateful for any news that will heip 
her to find him. Mrs. Alice Moorman, care of this maga- 
Le 


CALENDA, NICK.—He left his home about two years ago 
and was last heard from in Tennessee, His mother is not 
well, and it would make her very happy to hear from him. 
If he sees this he is asked to write to per 48 soon as DOs- 
sible. 311 Hubbell Street, Utica, New 


LEE, LUTHER L.—He is five feet eleven inches tall, with 
dark hair and meewe eyes. He has a father and a brother 
gotnew sete in “igs s. Good news awaits him if he will write 

. J. Marsh, 121 Peach Street, Sumter, South Carolina, 


MINOR, CARL (CURLY), last heard | Some in California 
is asked to write to an old friend, D. » P. O. Box 854, 
yor Mississippi. 


RELYEU, WALTER (FRENCHIE).—He was last seen at 
mame. Kansas, in May, 1920. Any one who knows 
where he is will do a great favor by notifying his pal, 
Vernon Gregg, Box 585, Shamrock, Oklahom 


VACHA FRANK.—He enlisted in Chicago in Z91T ond 
ores with me = the late war in Company C., D. 

Camp Fremont, California, until I was discharged hy Noe 
vember, 1918. He gave me his former address _in Chicago, 
but all letters sent there have been returned. If he should 
see this I hope he will write to me. J. P.. care of this 
magazine. 


HART, INEZ A.—During last winter she lived on West 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York City, but all trace of her 
has been lost. If she sees this she is asked to write at 
once to J. H. Hart, 120 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


DETRICK, EMMA.—She went away in 1900, and stayed 
for a time with a relative in McGregor, Iowa, where it is 
thought she married a man named James Henry. From 
there she went to Osage, same State, and no trace of her 
has been found since. Her daughter is very anxious to find 
her and will greet!y appreciate any information. Edna Det- 
rick Jchnson, care of this magazine. 


COBB, EDNA A.—She was in Jacksonville, Florida, in 
1918, where she had a position in the Wells Studios, and 
went to Macon, Ge orgia, with this firm in the same y 





A friend would be very happy _to hear from her. C. L. G., 
Box 56, Wewahitchka, Florida, 





McCROSSIN. FLORENCE, who lived at 74 -2 Finance 
Street, Pitts Pennsylvania, and who graduated from 
the Sterret Ser in June, 1914, is asked to send her ad- 
dress to a friend, who has written to her at_her old address, 
but letters have been returned. V. G. G., care of this 
magazine. 


JOHNSTON, MINNIE, formerly of Ruckle Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. It has been learned that she is married, 
but her married name is not known. A friend would be 
glad to hear from her, and hopes she will see this and 
write to E. M. B., care of this magazine. 





STREETER, HELEN.—She was taken to Lorain. Ohio. by 
a Mr. Smith, and no doubt was placed in a home. She 
was last seen at her mother’s grave in Norwalk, Ohio. A 
her brother RAY, who was last heard from in 1913, when 
he was aboard the U. S. S. ‘‘Kansas.’’ Their brother would 
be glad to know where they are, and will be grateful to any 
one who can mip him to find them. MHarry Streeter, care 
of this magazi 


HART, MRS. GEORGIA.—She is seventeen years old, five 
feet four inciies tall, with black-brown eyes and brown hair. 
She left Van Buren in company with her people, i j 
ered wagon drawn by a 2 mules, one gray and one bay. 
She has two sisters, two brothers, and a baby sister Her 
father is alx fifty years old and is half Indian, with high 
omplexion, and jet-black hair. lis name 

= Any information will be gratefully received 
by the young woman’s husband, Harry A. Hart, care of this 
magazine, 

MONTGOMERY, bd DAVE (LOUISE).—She was last 
heard of at Kan fissouri. Any one who knows 
her address will do a fa or  - writing to 403 Monroe Street, 
Black River Falls, Wisconsin. 


FORBES, SERGEANT EARL.—RHe sailed on the U.S. S. 
“Artemis” from Brest on July 21, 1919. Any information a3 
to his present whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by 
A. T. Pine, 527 Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


so 




















aan 
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WELLS, SATHERIBE. ake is fourteen years old and 
in Missow h 


ives 
obliged to ™ = ie ean ie her street address. If she 
sees this she is asked to write to 8S. Skinner, “02 First 
Avenue, S. W., Watertown, South Dakota. 


FELTON, HARRY, sometimes called ‘‘Blackie.’” He left 
Leadville, Colorado, in 1915, with another man, and it is 
thought they were headed for the Pacific coast. He is about 
six feet tall and of slender build and was born in Canada. 
An old friend of Leadville would be glad to get his present 
address, M. L. H., care of this magazine. 


HASKETT, CLAUD.—He was last heard of at Beatrice, 
Nebraska, about fifteen years ago. His sister is very anxious 
to find him. She would also like to get news of her mother, 
Mrs. Zinger, who was _ last heard of in Denver. Colca’. 
The daughbter’s name before she was adopted was au 
May Haskett. Any hg igh about her family will be 
greatly appreciated. Mrs. L. M. §., care of this magazine. 


ROLLINS, R. ie is a first-class electrician, and left 
Philadelphia two years ago for New York and later went 
to a small town on ‘Long Island, and was last heard from 
gl - year ago. A friend would be glad to hear from 

from any one who can give his address. E. C. 

Redman, 2440 South Darien Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 

vania, 


H. L. B.—His mother has important news: ie him and 
nee! him to write home at once. Evely K.—His 
mo! 


JOHN MACY C.—Get in touch with your brother, the 
barber, at once, Charles Oliver C., Y. M. C. A., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. 


HATTING or HATTINGS, JOHN or JAMES.—Members 
of the Twenty-fourth Battalion, Victoria Rifles, Canadian 
army, who saw service in France, are appealed to for in- 
formation regarding this man. He was last seen in a casu- 
alty clearing station, and it is possible that he may be in 
some government hospital, as he was suffering from shell 
shock, or he may have been killed in action later. He is of 
Irish descent, with blue eyes and brown hair, short of 
stature, and incliried to be stout. Any news concerning him 
during his time in the army from some of his former bud- 
dies, or from any one who knew him ‘“‘over there.’’ or who 
saw him in the hospital, will be gratefully received by his 
wife and children. They are trying to get their claim set- 
tled with the Canadian government, and further proof is 
needed to show positively whether he is living or dead. 
Any kind assistance in this matter will be most gratefully 
appreciated. Please write to_his daughter, Miss Doris Hat- 
tings, 106 Arch Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 


s. t. oe home quick. Love from your wife and 
baby.—M. E, 


WHITE, REUBEN.—When last heard of he was in Aber- 
Washington. His niece, who has not seen him since 
she was quite small, would be glad to get some news of 
him, and hopes he will see this and write to her. Mrs. 
Bertie Gaines Russell, 833 North Avenue, Miami, Florida. 


LARSON, HARRY.—He left Crystal Falls, Michigan, in 
1911, and went to Chicago with a hoy named Oscar Lamp- 
field. They parted in Chicago, and Oscar returned home, 
but Harry has never been ag 8 ag since. He was seven- 
teen years old when he went away. Any news of him will 
be gratefully received by Clifford. Yarson, 724 Warren Street, 
Flint, Michigan. 


DEAR J0.—Your mother wants you to write. Your fa- 
ther, Robert, is very sick, and would like to hear from you. 
Piease write to me in care of this magazine.—Mother. 


EOGH, MARGARET AEOLA or YOLA, daughter 4 
Dennis Michael Keogh and Sarah Clark, who in 1887, at 
the age of five years, was taken by relatives from Salford, 
Lancashire, England, and brought to Philadelphia. The 

relatives while in England were engaged in the silk and 
cotton business. Any information that will help to find this 
young woman will be greatly appreciated by her younger 
sister. Please write to B. J. M., care of this magazine. 








BRINE.—A war veteran seeks information regarding his 
children—Ethel Rosaline, fourteen years old, with medium 
complexion, brown hair and eyes, and Arthur John, seven 
years old, of the same coloring. They left Toronto, On- 
tario, in December, 1919, for the United States, with their 
mother, Rosaline Maude Brine, thirty-nine years old, slim, 
of dark complexion, and about five feet in height. A man 
named Arthur Wills accompanied them. Any information 
that will help to find the children will be thankfully re- 
ceived and fully appreciated. Arthur George Brine, care of 
this magazine. 


MORRIS, MAT.—He has been away for a number of years, 
snd his wife would be glad to get news of him, Also 
MICHAEL MUR ray, an uncle, who left Winlaton, County 
and, for America. Mrs. Margaret Morris, care 





Durham, 
of this m 


> try 





MOORE, CORPORAL HOMER, of Company A, Eleventh 
Infantry. He was wounded in France on October 21, 18, 
and died seven days later If any of the boys of Gem: 
pany A should. see this, and if they know where he was 
wounded or where and how he died, they would do a great 
favor by writing to his widow, Mrs. Effie Moore. North 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


DYER, HARRY, formerly of Aléerten, Washington, and 
last heard from at Kennewick, same State, about twelve 
years ago. He is six feet tall, ot Y alin build, ane ime 
curly, brown hair. He is asked to write to Fred W. 

R. F. D. 1, Sumas, Washington. 


ODFREY, MORIAH.—She was married in Schenectady 
on September 16, 1908, and returned to her home in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, alone, in November of the same year, After 
a short stay she went out one day and has never been 
seen since. She is about five “feet seven inches tall, slender, 
with sharp features, dark eyes, and rather golden hair. She 
is now about thirty-two years old. Her mother would 
most grateful for any information that would help her to 
know what has become of her daughter. Mrs. W. Godfrey, 
care of this magazine. 


MONTANA WILLIAMS, or J. PEARSON.—He is about 
thirty years old, and at one time was a moving-picture actor, 
and later was in vaudeville. Any information about him 
would be greatly appreciated by his mother, dad, and sis- 
ters. Brother, if you see this, please write or come home. 
Your loving sisters, Sadie, Minnie, and Myra, Please write 
to Myra Pearson, care of this magazine. 


TURNER, VIVIAN LILLIAN.—Sis, please write to your 
old pal and sister. I have been very lonesome without you. 
There is lots of news, too. Ida, care of this magazine. 


BILLY.—Write to me as soon as you see this. I have 
important news for you. Your old shipmate, Ben, care of 
this magazine. 


EVERETT, FRANK.—When last heard of he was in_ Los 
Angeles. His folks have a farm near Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. An old pal would like to hear from him, or from 
any one who knows his address or how to reach him. George 

Beitzer, R. F. No. 2, Ventura, California, 


McGRAW, JAMES.—When last heard of he was in Ha- 
vana, Cuba. He is asked to write to Roosevelt Mitchell, 
3117 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri, 


ONWAY, !IRA.—He enlisted in Montana when he was 
fifteen years old. He went to France in 1918 with Bat- 
talion E, 163rd Artillery, First Army, and when he_re- 
turned was with the Ninth Company, C. A. C., at Fort 
Tilden, Rockaway, New York, for several t A 
baie” 1, 1919, he s transferred to Third Company, C. 

Fort Caswell, North Carolina, and in the dant i ‘of 
tion 1920 was transferred to Second Company, C. A. C., at 
the same place, and passed examinations as mechanic, He 
is twenty-eight years old, five feet nine inches tall, and of 
medium complexion. . His jlast_ known address was Kansas 
City, Missouri, His father’s name was Vanduyn. Any in- 
formation that will help to “and him will be gre atly appre- 
ciated by a friend. Please write to M. C. G.. care o 
this magazine. 


WILSON, GEORGE, and his wife. They left pome about 
fifteen months ago at Comanche, Colorado. He is tall, with 
sandy complexion, and she is short and dark. Her mother 
is heartbroken at her absence and will be most grateful ior 
any news that will help her to find her only child. Mrs. N. 
Helmerick, care of this magazine, 


SHEPARD, LULA.—She married a man named Golden 
and was last heard of in Oklahoma, She is about thirty- 
seven years old, with fair hair and complexion and brown 
eyes. Her mother will be glad to hear from any one who 
can tell her whe re she is, and she hopes, if ne should 
see this, that she will write to her at one 
Shepard, 3100 North Twelfth Avenue, Birmingham, ye 








GRAY, JOHN EDDIE.—Please write at_once to your 
cousin, Lillie Harwell, 1197 Wilson Street, Memphis, Ten- 
nessec. 


ATTENTION.—URAL H. DAVIS. GLADOY. and former 
members of the Ninth Field Art ill Ro ee drop a 
line to Fred Schneider, Windsor Hotel, Senet solorado, 


LAMBERT R. M.—He is about thirty-one years old 
feet tall, with very dark, curly hair, and is veterinary 
surgeon ‘and live-stock buyer and shipper. He thas a wife 
and a little girl eight or ten months old. He smokes a 
good deal and talks with his cigar in his mouth. Friends 
are anxious to get some news of him. M, Q., care of this 
magazine. 





x 





JUMBO A. S,. L.—Your grandfather, John, and Helen are 
dead. Philip is doing well. I am married again and am 
very happy. There are some things that you and I should 
settle with others. Please write to me in care of this 
magazine. Your only sister, Lucile. 


EMERY, CLARENCE.—When last heard of he was a rail- 
road engineer running on one of the lines with terminal at 
Chicago. An old school chum would like to hear from him 
and would be glad to get his address or that of his mother, 
Mrs. Stella Emery, who is believed to have remarried and 
to be living in the vicinity of Hartford, Connecticut Also 
Miss Hazel Holt, who graduated at Rockville, Connecticut, 
High School in 1902 and is thought to have gone West “ae 
years later. There is information of interest for her. And 
news that will help_to find these people will be greatly 
appreciated. A. M. P., care of this magazine, 


MOMBOUQUETTE, MARY E.—Sho married a man named 
Cronin and lived in Roxbury, Massachusetts, eight years 
ago, when she was last heard from. Any information about 
her will be gratefully received by her sister, Mrs, Catherine 
Kawaja, 1346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
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BOWDEY, JOHN.—His sister will be glad to hear from 
any one who can give her information about him or any of 
his brothers. Grace Bowdey, care of this magazine. 


WISE, HERBERT.—He is about five feet eight inches tall, 
with black hair and eyes and dark complexion, and was 
last heard of ril, 1920, near Orofino, Idaho. His 
father would be deeply grateful for any information that 
would help him to find his boy. George H. Wise, Box 552, 
Nelagoney, Oklahoma. 


ST. JOHN, HENRY.—He is eighteen years old, five feet 
nine inches tall, with medium dark hair and gray eyes, 
He was last heard from at Canton, Kansas, in November, 
1920. Any information concerning him later than that date 

would be gladly received by his mother, Mrs, Maggie St. 
John, 2507 Third Avenue, Columbus, Georgia. 


PARTEE, HARRY.—He was last heard of in Belleville, 
Illinois, about 1918. Also GRACE PETERS, or her sister, 
CALLIE BOMBARG. An old friend will be glad to hear 
from any of these people. M. H., care of this magazine. 


MORRIS, WILLIAM, JR., who formerly lived in Web- 
ster, Massachusetts, and_was last heard from in Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina. He is about twenty-one years old, 
has dark-brown hair and gray eyes, and plays the piano. 
His father will be glad to hear from any one who can give 
him news of his son iam H. Morris, Thompson Road, 
Webster, Massachusetts 


ECKSTEIN, EVA.—She was born in San Francisco, July 
21, 1884, and is anxious to know something definite in re- 
gard to her parentage. She was taken from a home in 
Oakland, California, and was adopted by the late C. W. 
and Mary Eckstein, of San Francisco. Any information that 
will help her to find some of her relatives, or to know if 
she has any, will be most gratefully received. Eva Eckstein, 
care of this magazine. 


VAN CORE, ALVIN.—He is fifty years old, with dark- 
brown hair, sandy beard, blue eyes, and ig about five feet 
eight inches tall. He has been away for seven years, and 
his people miss him very much and hope he will see this 
and write soon. He usually goes into the woods in northern 
Maine in wintertime. Any information abeus him_will_be 
gladly received by his brother, D. Van Core, 1811 Van 
Buren Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


CORSAM, PEARL.—When last heard of she was in New 
Mexico. Her brother is anxious to know her whereabouts 
and will greatly appreciate any information that will help 
him to communicate with her. Private H, S, Corsam, caro 
of this magazine. 


RANKLIN, W. C., who was last heard of in Fort Dade, 
Florida, is asked to write to Evelyn, care of this magazine. 


BERRY, FLOYD.—He is fifteen years old, with light hair 
and complexion and gray-blue eyes, and is five feet eight 
inches ta He left his home on September 12, 1921. 
father and mother are very anxious about him. and 
be most grateful for any information that will help 

communicate with him. His mother hopes, if he se 
this, that he will come home at once or write. Mrs. Lester 
Berry, Route 3, Canton, Illinois, 


SPENCER, JACK.—He served in the Civil War with 
Northern forces and returned to his home in Tennessee, 
went away again without telling any of his family 
he was going, and they have not seen or heard 
since. He has children in Georgia, Tom, 
Charlie, William, and ice? He would be now 
seventy and seventy-five years old. His people are anxious 
to know what has become of him and why he never came 
yack. Any one who can give information about him will 
do a great favor by writing to his grandson, who would 
be happy to hear from any one who has known his grand- 
father. Dewey Spencer, Sargent, Georgia. 


CLUNE.—I left Chicago about twenty years ago, and have 
not heard from my people since. I have written several 
times lately to old addresses, but have received no answer, 
and would be very grateful to any one who can tell me where 
my folks are. Elmar George Clune, Telluride, Colorado. 


CONNOR, MOLLIE or ANNIE.—When last heard from 
Mollie was in Providence, Rhode Island, about twenty-four 
years ago. Their brother Michael, who married a Georgia 
girl, is dead, and so is his wife, but they left one child, a 
girl, who would be very happy to hear from her father’s 
sisters and would greatly appreciate any information that 
would help her to get in touch with them, Mbollie. care 
of this magazine, 


PETTITT, MRS. MARY.—She left her husband and four 
little children and was last heard from on the 3rd of Oc- 
1920, when she wrote from Salt Lake City saying 
she was leaving there for her home. She has 
with her, John, who is four years old, with 
hair, blue eyes, 


and a fresh complexion. Mrs. 
titt is about thirty-three rs wa oe five feet six Inches tall, 
very thin, and has_ blu eyes. Her children te 
grieving for her and her husband is almost distracted. An 
one who knows where she is will do a very great favor by 
writing to him. G. W. Pettitt, care of this magazine. 


JENNINGS, CLEAVE, or his wife. who was Miss Pearl 
Tanner, the daughter of the late Thomas Tanner, of Rad- 
ford, Virginia. Any one who knows where they are will 
do a favor by writing to J. A. Tanner, Stony Creek, Virginia. 


Missing Department 


LONG, GORDON.—When last heard of he was in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, in 1901, _— he — serving with 
the U. 8. M. C. at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Any in- 
formation about him will be very gratefully P*received by his 
son, Henry K. Richey, care of this magazine, 


LINS, JOHN,—He lived in San Francisco in 1889, where 
he conducted a retail wine house. de is sixty-six years 
old and has dark hair and blue eyes. His brother would 
like to hear from him or from any one who can give him 
information as to his whereabouts. J, A. Lins, 334 Main 
Street, Berkley, Virginia. 


Avrpayren. —Engineers with A, E. F. Siberia. 
of Engineer Detachment who left Manila in August, 
1918 with Captain Earl W. Jennings, are requested to com- 
municate with their old pal, Frank Brecka, former saddler 
of Engineers, who left them in 1918 en route to the United 
States via Manila. Any one who knows the whereabouts 
of Song members of that expedition will do a favor by 
writing: R. W. OKES, of Tennessee; R. 
of Califomia; CUMMINGS ROSE and GEORGE ROBERT- 
of Pass ‘aters New Jersey. rare ee 
of mice a who in January, 1918 FR 
SHIPLEY, OTTO C. MONS, and JAMES 
and ROBERT JOHNSTON, who were mounted men. Please 
write to Frank Brecka, 38 Oak Avenue, Irvington, New 
Jersey. 


SQUIRREL.—He is a tattoo artist, and his left leg has 
been cut off above the knee. His body is completely cov- 
ered with tattoo marks. He was last heard of in San 
Antonio, Texas. His real name is not known. Any one 
who knows his address will do a favor by sending it to 
Carl McCaleb, P. O. Box 16, Columbus, Georgia. 


GROLL, JOHN.—He has been missing about sixteen 
years. When last heard of he was going to Arizona. Hig 
brother would be happy if he could get some news that 
would help to find him, Conrad Groll, Route 1, Box 41-A, 
Brookfield, Wisconsin. 


Mem- 


ADAMS, JOHNNIE.—He left his home in February, 1921, 
and has not been heard from since. He is twenty years old, 
with light hair, brown eyes, and fair complexion. He i 
asked to write to his parents, who are worrying about him, 
and will be grateful for any information that will help them 
to communicate with him, Mother. 


PERRY, ROY E.—When last heard from he was in New 
York City and had recently returned from an ocean 

If he sees this he is asked to write at once to M 7 
Abernethy, 311 Effingham Street, Portsmouth, Virginia, 

ha news for him concerning his mother and who will 
glad to hear from any one who can give the address of 
this young man. 

Everything is set- 


BUDD.—Please write or come home. I 
Your anxious 


tled. Your daddy wants you to come back. 
sister, Helen. 

O'BRIEN, HENRY V.—He is about six feet tall, with dark 
hair and 5 ee eyes, and is of slender build, with round 
shoulders. He about thirty-five years old and is a 
chinist. When. “last heard from he was employed by 
Brier Hill Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio. His wife 
ig worrying very much over his unexplained absence and is 
quite ill with anxiety. She will be deeply grateful to any 
one who can gi her information that will help her to 
find him. Mrs. Nora O’Brien, 777 Waelde Avenue, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


HECKELWRITE, ANDREW.—He ws last heard of in 

Denver, Colorado, in 1910. Any one who knows his present 

s will do a favor by writing to Mrs. T. Fitts, 1505 
Lakeside Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


GRUELL, MRS. WALTER, whose maiden _ name was Rose 
Dinges, and who was last heard from _ in St. Louis. Any 
information as to her whereabouts will be greatly appre- 
ciated by her brother, Sergeant J. J. Dinges, Marine Bare 
racks, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


RHYNES, JOHN and WYLIE.—They were last heard from 
at Carico, Kentucky, several years ago Their brother Gar- 
rett would be very happy 4 he could hear from them Any 
one who knows where they are will do a favor by writing 
to Mrs. James B. Boley, care of this magazine, 


McCLOSKEY, MONA ELIZABETH.—She is about seven- 
teen years old, with blue-gray eyes and light-brown hair. 
re is a small scar on_her forehe ad above the ri 
f she has perfect teeth. She 
Little Rock, Arkansas, in January, 
McCLOSKEY, twenty-two years old, about 
inches tall. fe was in the Fourth Cavalry 
during the war and was discharged from the Mexica 
in March, 1919. 0 
. .He was in with his brother Sam 
the fall of 1920. Their mother is anxious to find 
children and will be most grateful for any information that 
will help her in her search. Mrs. Florence McCloskey, care 
of this magazine. 


CUMMINGS, EARL, or Site. and be cele oll F., YOLA 
P., and PAPINTA JEFFREY Their s some im- 
portant news for them from SiRed Rose,! ‘at ks them 
to write to her. Any one who knows them and do a favor 
by calling their attention to this notice. Reba Barnes, care 
of this magazine, 








A FINGER PRINT ONLY CLUE 
TO GREWSOME TRIPLE MURDER 


One finger print, stamped in blood, is 
the only clew to the murder of William 
Monroe, 48, his wife, Mary, 44, and their 
daughter, Neva, 17, who were beaten to 
death with a nail-studded club as they 
slept. 


Another daughter, Ardith, 12 years old, 
was struck in the face with the same 
club. She lies unconscious in a hospital 
and may die. 


The grewsome discovery of the murder 
was not made until several hours, giving 
the perpetrator plenty of time to escape. 
Grace McKee, 8 years old, daughter of a 
neighbor, went to the Monroe home to 
learn why she had not seen her playmate, 
Ardith, for over two days. The door was 
unlocked. The child entered. 


She found Ardith, her face almost un- 
recognizable from a blow, lying on the 
floor, her arms clasped about the leg 
of a table, mumbling thru torn lips, 
“Mamma! Mamma!” 


Terror-stricken, the McKee child ran from 
the house, screaming. 


First to enter the Monroe home was 
Ralph Gillette, brother of Mrs. Monroe. 
In the main bedroom he found Monroe 
and his wife in their bed, their faces 
smashed. One of the wife’s arms was 
raised as if in an effort to protect her face. 
FINGER PRINT CLUE. 
On the white bed cover the one bloody 
finger print stood out. Nothing in the 
room was disturbed. 


In another room was found the body of 
Neva, her face also crushed. 


On none of the bodies had the club been 
used elsewhere than on the face. For 
this reason local authorities are certain 
the crime was committed by a raving 
maniac or by some one inspired with a 
bitter hatred for Monroe, his wife or 
daughter. 


Dr. George R. Herkimer is attending 
Ardith in the hospital. At midnight the 
child had not uttered one coherent word, 
mumbling only, “Mamma, mamma.” 
Every effort is being made to revive the 
child so that from her nail-torn lips may 
be heard the story of the killing of her 
parents and sister. 


So far as can be learned Monroe had no 
enemies here. He and his wife had lived 
here practically all of their lives. He was 
employed as a car loader in the warehouse 
of a stove company. There, it was said, 
he never had any trouble. 


Coroner S. E. Bryant has impaneled a 
jury and sent to Chicago for a fingerprint 
expert, as the bloody finger print appears 
to be the only tangible clue to this grew- 
Some crime 








A Trained Expert Will Solve 
the Mystery and Win Reward 


The amateur or untrained officer stands but little show of clearing 
up a crime of this kind. The clue is one that can be used to 
advantage by trained finger print experts only. A trained expert 
will be needed. to identify the criminal and naturally, all rewards 


ER PRINT EXPERT 
LEARN AT H IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


With the development of the science of finger-prints and its fast 
increasing use in banks, large industries, hospitals and government 
institutions the demand for experts is rapidly growing. Mastery of 
this profession will open a brilliant career to you. 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED 


We absolutely guarantee positions in connection with finger print 
bureaus to our graduates. We have deposited $1,000 with the Phillips 
State Bank in Chicago, to back up this guarantee. 


SECRET SERVICE COURSE FREE 


A valuable course in Secret Service Intelligence is given Free of 
charge, to students of our course. This information in itself is 
worth many times more than the cost of our complete course. Take 
advantage of your opportunity now while the field is uncrowded 
and rewards are big enough to attract the most skilled experts. 


FREE FINCER PRINT OUTFIT 


With our course of study you are given a complete set of working 
tools free of charge. These professional tools will be used for 
practical work during your course of study and thereafter in the 
practice of your profession. You are thoroughly instructed how to 
use them so that you can easily become expert in their use, 


Write for FREE Reports 


Write for Free Reports telling about the adventures of operator No. 
2133 and how the great secret service detectives solve the mysteries 
of crimes committed by the cleverest of rogues. 

Find out how you can become a finger print expert in a very short 
time at home. Special limited offer. Send the Coupon. 


U.S. School of Finger Prints 


Room 5259, 7003 No. Clark St. Chicago, III. 


U. S. School of Finger Prints, 7003 WN. Clark St. Chicago, 11. 


Please send me FREE Reports on Finger Print and Secret 
Service investigation work with full information about your course 
of study and guaranteed position offer. 











Room 5259 


Address ___. 

















In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes 


the decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. 








Your One Chance toE 
The BiggestMoney of Your Life ! 





AVE you ever considered why our richest 

men come from our poorest boys? Isn't it 

a strange thing that it is almost invariably 
a young fellow who starts life without a cent in 
the world, without education, without influential 
friends—in short, without one single solitary ad- 
vantage—who accumulates millions of dollars? 
Isn’t it a miracle that inside of a comparatively 
few years a man can rise from abject poverty to 
fabulous wealth? 


The Secret That Makes 
Millionaires 


Astonishing, certainly—but more important, it is wonderfully in- 
spiring. For it means that no man need be held down by circum- 
stances. Once he knows the ‘‘millionaire’s secret’, he can put it 
into operation regardless of all obstacles that seem to block his 
path. He suddenly finds that everything he touches turns to gold 
money flows in upon him—fortune showers him with its favors. 
Everything he wants seems to come to him just as surely and 
easily as day comes after night. 

_ What is this amazing secret that can work such wonders? It is 
just this: The thing behind all big achievement is Opportunity. 

every man there comes one BIG Opportunity—the golden 
chance of his life. And in the moment he decides for or against 
that opportunity—whether he will seize it or let it pass—he de- 
cides the whole future course of his life 
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National Salesmen’s Training Association, 


Dept. 6-W, Chicago, Ill. 


I simply want to see the facts. Send me FREE your Book on 
Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a Master Salesman 
Also tell how you can help me to a position and send list of 
lines with openings for Salesmen. 


This very minute you may be face to face with your BIG 
opportunity your one chance to earn the biggest mcney of your 
life! Right now your decision may mean the difference between 
a life of plodding, routine work at low pay and a career of in 
spiring success and magnificent earnings. 


Choose Between Low Pay 
and Magnificent Earnings 


Now you are offered the very opportunity that has made other 
men rich, that nas brought them more money than they ever dreamed 
of earning. 

It is the same opportunity that lifted Warren Hartle of 4425 N 
Robey St., Chicago, out of a job in the railway mail service where 
in ten years he had never gotten beyond $1,600 a year, and landed 
him in a $10,000 a year job. It jumped Charles Berry of Winterest 
Iowa, from $60 a = nth as a farm-hand, to $1,000 a month it 
brought to C. . Campbell of Greensvars, Pa., a clerk on the 
railroad, a position that paid him $1,562 in thirty days 

These men and hundreds more have g tea their Big Opportunity 
in the wonderful of Salesmanship. They are all Master 
Salesmen now. are earning the biggest money of their lives 
—more than py ever thought possible—they are engaged in the 
most fascinating work in the world—they are independent, come 
and go as they please—they meet big men—every minute of the 
day is filled with thrilling variety 

Your Big Opportunity may be here too, in the wonder field of 
Salesmanship. Perhaps you say you have never even thought of 
becoming a Salesman But before you decide one way or the 
other, examine the facts for yourself See what Salesmanship 
offers you—why it is the best paid of all vocations—why there is 
no limit to what you may earn Read the amazing proof 
matter what you are doing now, you can quickly become a Mé 
Salesman in your spare time at home—read how the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association in its eee E wide search for 
men to fill the great need of Salesmen, has devised a wonderful 
system that reveals to you every Secret of Selling without inter- 
fering in the least with your present work See how this famous 
organization helps you to a good position in the line of Selling 
you are best fitted for. 


Facts That Will Amaze 
You—Sent FREE 


Mail the coupon herewith. This will not cost you a penny it 
places you under no obligation It simply means that you w 
receive, entirely FREE, a wonderful, :llustr: ated Book on Salesma! 
ship and Proof that you can be a Master Salesman You w 
receive, also, the personal stories of me 
who today are enjoying magnificent success and 
and fifteen times as much money as ever before. 

Send NOW —this minute may be the turning point in your life 
Address, National Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. &W, 
Chicago, 11 


throughout the countr 
earning five, ten 

















